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I.  A  Letter  from  John  Gage  Rokewode,  Esq F.R.S.,  Director ,  to 
Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Fice  President ,  with  an  Account 
of  the  final  Excavations  made  at  the  Bartlow  Hills. 


Read  21st  May,  1840. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  1 832  a  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
excavation  made  by  Lord  Maynard  at  the  Bartlow  Hills.  These  hills  were 
represented  by  me  to  consist  of  a  line  of  four  greater  barrows,  and  of  a  line 
of  three  smaller  barrows  in  front  of  the  others  ;  and  I  acquainted  you  that 
we  then  opened  the  three  latter,  and  that,  in  each,  we  found  a  variety  of 
Roman  sepulchral  objects. 

In  1835b  I  had  the  gratification  to  impart  to  you  the  important  discoveries 
made  on  opening  the  largest  of  the  four  greater  barrows ;  and  in  1838c  I 
transmitted  to  you  an  account  of  further  discoveries  of  Roman  sepulchral 
relics  in  the  south  barrow.  There  remained  to  be  opened  the  two  northern¬ 
most  barrows,  and  these  we  have  lately  excavated  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  or 
gallery,  in  each,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  on  former  occasions. 

a  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXY.  1.  b  Ibid.  XXVI.  300.  c  Ibid.  XXVIII.  1. 
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Account  of  the  final  Excavations  recently  made 

We  found,  as  was  suspected,  that  the  northernmost  hill  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  at  some  former  time.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  plan d  of  the  hills,  that 
the  head  of  this  tumulus  is  lowered,  and  it  appears  to  have  sunk  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  section  having  been  made  down  the  side  of  it.  In  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  this  hill  some  portions  of  earthenware  were  observed,  and 
it  was  manifest  from  different  circumstances,  that  the  deposit  had  been 
removed. 

Our  attention  was  therefore  solely  directed  to  the  remaining  hill,  where 
the  gallery  opened  had  reached  the  hollow,  indicative  on  former  occasions 
of  a  sepulchral  deposit,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  we  proceeded  to  examine 
the  tomb.  Our  party  consisted  of  Lords  Maynard  and  Braybrooke  with  their 
families,  the  Honourable  Captains  Gordon  and  Percy,  Colonel  Berkeley 
Drummond,  Captain  Bowles,  R.N.,  Professors  Whewell,  Sedgwick,  and  Hens- 
low,  and  the  Revs.  Henry  Hart  Milman  and  John  Ewebank  Leafe ;  and, 
among  others  present,  were  the  Rectors  of  Ashdon  and  Bartlow. 

The  gallery  extends  forty-six  feet,  and  nothing  was  found  in  clearing  it 
out,  except  a  flint  arrow-head.  It  was  observed  that  the  base  of  the 
mound  was  not  constructed  of  such  decided  alternate  layers  of  earth  and 
chalk  as  composed  the  other  great  barrows ;  there  was  less  chalk,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  generally  more  damp.  It  was  also  observed  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  loose  earth  than  on  former  excavations  had  fallen  into  the 
cavity,  which,  as  in  other  instances,  we  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  some  wooden  chest.  This  chest,  the  wood  of  which  was  about  two 
inches  thick,  measured  three  feet  eight  inches  square,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  high,  and  lay,  north  and  south,  rather  below  the  natural  soil,  and  not 
precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  the  diameter  of  which  is  101  feet  at 
the  base.  The  earth  lay  thick  within  the  tomb,  and  it  required  some  nicety 
to  clear  it  away ;  at  length  we  discovered  a  variety  of  sepulchral  objects. 

I.  A  square,  wide-mouthed,  greenish-coloured  glass  urn,  with  a  reeded 
handle,  similar  to,  but  not  so  large  as,  the  square  glass  urns  found  on  each 
of  the  former  excavations,  the  dimensions  being  ten  inches  and  a  half  high, 
and  five  inches  and  a  half  square.  This  glass  urn,  which  was  full  of  burnt 
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human  bones,  had  suffered  from  the  weight  of  earth,  and  fell  to  pieces  upon 
being  touched.  It  is  cast  like  the  other  urns  in  a  mould,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  are  two  circles ;  in  the  outer  circle  the  letters  C  and  V,  and  in  the 
inner  circle,  in  the  centre,  the  letter  C. 

II.  A  dark  earthenware  urn  (Plate  I.  fig.  1,)  with  a  figured  pattern, 
measuring  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  four  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter.  It  would  seem  that  the  glass  urn  above  described, 
was  too  small  to  contain  all  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  and  some  of  the  bones 
were  in  consequence  deposited  in  this  earthenware  urn.  Professor  Owen 
distinguished  among  them  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
and  the  astragalus  ;  and  these  belong  to  an  adult. 

III.  A  bronze  praefericulum  (fig.  2),  with  an  elevated  handle.  The 
lower  end  of  the  handle  terminates  in  a  beautiful  head  decorated  with  a 
mitra  and  fillet,  and  with  long  curls  descending  at  the  sides.  The  eyes  of 
the  head  are  of  silver.  The  ornament  terminating  the  handle  at  the  upper 
end,  and  which  from  the  marks  of  the  solder  remaining  would  seem  to 
have  been  another  head,  has  not  been  found.  This  vessel  is  five  inches 
high,  and  four  inches  one-eighth  in  diameter,  and  weighs  17  ozs.  6  dwts. 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  bronze  prsefericula  found  in  1832  and 
1 838,  but  the  form  is  less  spherical. 

IV.  A  bronze  patera  with  a  small  handle  (fig.  3).  The  handle  has  a  scroll 
ornament  at  the  back,  and  is  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  head  apparently 
veiled,  resting  on  the  necks  of  two  swans  or  geese.  The  marks  of  the  solder 
on  the  vessel  shew  that  another  handle  corresponded  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
which  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find.  The  depth  of  the  patera  is 
one  inch  three-eighths,  diameter  six  inches  seven-eighths,  weight  15  ozs. 
2  dwts.  Some  organic  matter  adhered  to  the  under  side  of  the  patera. 

V.  VI.  Two  yellowish  spherical  earthenware  vessels,  each  with  a  narrow 
neck  and  an  ear ;  one  measuring  seven  inches  in  height,  and  five  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter  ;  the  other,  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
eight  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  Three  vessels  of  red  glazed  earthenware  ;  two,  in  the  form 
of  cups  of  different  sizes,  and  one,  in  that  of  a  saucer.  In  the  smaller  cup 
is  the  potter’s  mark,  POTT  AC  V£  ;  the  marks  in  the  other  two  are  illegible. 
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Excavations  recently  made  at  the  Bartlow  Hills. 


X.  XI.  XII.  XIII.  Four  small  dark  earthenware  urns  of  different  shapes ; 
one  plain,  the  others  figured  with  patterns,  two  of  which  are  delineated  (figg. 
4,  5).  It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  may  refer  to  our  drawings,  that  the 
yellowish  spherical  earthenware  vessels,  the  red  glazed  pottery,  and  the  dark 
urns  described,  are  varieties  of  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  found  on  one 
occasion  or  other  in  our  former  excavations. 

XIV.  A  narrow  long-necked  glass  vessel,  having  a  shallow  flat  bottom, 
which  was  stained  with  the  dregs  of  some  liquid.  A  similar  vessel,  intended 
for  odores,  was  found  in  1835  in  the  great  barrow. 

XV.  A  bell-shaped  glass  vessel  (fig.  6),  not  unlike  the  graduated  mea¬ 
sure  used  by  chemists.  This  object  is  a  novelty,  and  the  substance  and 
transparency  of  the  glass  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  measures  five  inches  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  three  inches  three-eighths  at  the  mouth.  A  similar 
glass  was  found  in  1762,  with  other  Roman  relics,  at  Ash,  in  Kent.e 

XVI.  An  iron  lamp,  with  the  wick  remaining  in  the  mouth.  It  does  not 
differ  from  the  others  we  have  found  on  former  occasions. 

Among  the  vessels  some  vegetable  remains  were  perceived,  and  Professor 
Henslow,  who  has  examined  specimens  of  them,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
petals  of  some  flower  as  large  as  a  poppy  or  a  rose. 

Such  is  the  result  of  our  excavation  of  the  last  of  the  Bartlow  Hills.  It 
adds  certainly  no  new  light  to  the  history  of  these  Roman  sepulchres ;  but 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  character. 
With  regret  I  take  leave  of  these  mysterious  hills  ;  and  if  any  thing  can  add 
to  the  gratification  I  have  felt  in  my  researches,  it  is  the  interest  which  the 
Society  has  been  pleased  to  take  in  the  progress  of  them. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  GAGE  ROKEWODE. 

'Hudson  Gurney,  Esq. 


&c.  &c.  &c. 


e  Vide  Drawing  I.  intitled  “  Antiquities  discovered  at  Asli,  near  Sandwich,  1762,” 
fig.  8,  volume  “  Kent,”  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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II.  yin  Account  of  some  Ancient  Remains  existing  in  the  District 
adjacent  to  the  confluence  of  the  IVye  and  the  Severn ,  in  the 
Counties  of  Gloucester  and  Monmouth  ;  namely ,  the  probable 
line  of  the  British  Akeman  Street ,  the  southern  termination 
of  Of  o’ s  Dyke ,  the  Earthworks  of  Butt  indune ,  the  leaden  Fonts 
of  Elancaut  and  Tidenham,  and  an  identification  of  the  Estrig- 
hoiel  of  Domesday:  by  George  Ormerod,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  S.A.,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.U.,  F.R.S , 
Secretary. 


Read  30tli  April,  1840. 


Sedbury  Park,  Chepstow, 

My  dear  Sir,  April  24, 1840. 

THE  drawing  which  accompanies  this  Memoir  represents  two  undescribed 
leaden  fonts  existing  in  the  several  parish  churches  of  Llancaut,  and  Tiden¬ 
ham,  situated  within  the  manor  of  Tidenham  in  Gloucestershire,  apparently 
of  the  Saxon  period,  and  certainly  casts  from  the  same  mould.  The  Me¬ 
moir  itself  and  the  accompanying  map  relate  also  to  other  ancient  remains 
existing  within  the  same  district  of  Strigul,  which  are  of  a  local  nature,  but 
tending  to  connect  some  minor  links  of  our  national  antiquities. 

These  subjects,  which  in  some  degree  illustrate  each  other,  are  noticed 
in  order  of  time,  and  are  as  follows  :  I.  The  probable  line  of  ancient 
passage  across  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  in  connexion  with  the  British 
Akeman  Street.  II.  The  southern  terminating  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  co¬ 
inciding  in  part  with  the  line  of  the  Akeman  Street.  III.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  extreme  point  of  Gloucestershire,  inclosed  within  the  lines  of 
this  Dyke  and  the  two  rivers,  with  the  described  site  of  the  Danish  fortress 
of  Buttingdune,  besieged  by  King  Alfred.  IV.  The  fonts  before  mentioned. 
V.  An  identification  of  the  disputed  site  of  the  Domesday  Estrighoiel  or 


6  Antiquities  near  the  confluence 

\ 

Strigul  (the  Baronial  head  of  the  district  occasionally  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  memoir)  with  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Chepstow. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  District  itself,  those  who  have  visited  Chepstow, 
Piercefield,  and  Tintern,  will  remember  the  Gloucestershire  bank  of  the 
Wye  opposite  to  those  places,  which  (although  it  is  no  part  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  in  a  legal  sense)  may,  with  reference  to  the  names  of  its  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  be  properly  called  “  the  Forest  Peninsula.”  It  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Severn  and  Wye,  and  terminates  in  a  point 
at  their  junction,  presenting,  in  various  parts,  lofty  cliffs  of  mountain  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  Wye,  and  others  composed  of  red  marie,  capped  with  lias, 
towards  the  Severn. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  character  of  these  rivers  near 
the  point  where  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  crossed  by  the  Akeman 
Street,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cliffs  described.  The  Severn,  to 
the  north  of  Beachley  and  Aust,  and  of  the  present  ferry  between  them, 
forms  at  high  water  a  noble  lake-like  expanse,  across  a  large  portion  of 
which,  near  Beachley,  the  rocky  ledge  of  limestone,  called  “  the  Lyde,” 
projects  at  low  water,  having  below  it  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  a  succession 
of  rocks,  shoals,  and  rapids,  which  render  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  Wye,  on  the  contrary,  takes  its  sinuous  and  comparatively  narrow 
course  between  successive  promontories,  projecting  alternately  from  Glou¬ 
cestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  and  continuing  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  part  of  Gloucestershire  lay  in  the  immediate 
line  of  the  advance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Silures,  but  it  contains  no 
known  military  work  of  that  British  tribe,  though  such  are  numerous  in  the 
contiguous  districts  of  Monmouthshire  across  the  Wye. 

Of  these,  one  strong  camp,  apparently  British,  but  probably  remodelled 
by  the  Romans,  crowns  the  cliffs  of  Hardwick  immediately  south  of  Chep¬ 
stow,  and,  doubtless,  protected  the  communication,  hereafter  noticed,  in  the 
British  period.  I  conjecture  that  its  modern  name  of  “  the  Bulwarks  '*  'vVas 
preceded  in  those  early  days  by  the  expressive  designation  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  not  find  in  their  own  or  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and 
which  therefore  I  consider  them  to  have  borrowed  from  that  of  the  earlier 
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inhabitants,  when  they  gave  the  name  of  “  Estrighoiel  ”  to  that  fortress, 
which  evidently  succeeded  to  this  more  ancient  camp  in  the  guardianship 
of  the  Wye  mouth.  Most  of  the  British  names  are  highly  descriptive,  and, 
as  I  am  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  combines  classical  attainments  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Welch  language,  that  I  am  justified  in  conjectur¬ 
ing  that  Traigyl,8  or  Treigl,  (revolution  or  obambulation,)  will  apply  to  the 
crooks  or  windings  of  a  river,  I  will  venture  to  translate  the  “  Castellum 
Estrighoiel  ”  (or  Ys-Traigyl)  as  the  Castle  of  the  Crooks,  an  expression  beau¬ 
tifully  descriptive  of  those  windings,  in  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
which  the  Castle  of  Chepstow  is  situated. 

This  camp  (possibly  the  British  Strigul  and  now  “  the  Bulwarks  ”  in 
Hardwick),  and  the  camp  of  Oldbury  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  are  the 
termini  of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  British  line  of  passage. 

In  an  Essay  by  Roger  Gale,  b  on  the  Roman  Roads  of  Britain,  the  follow¬ 
ing  opinion  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Ryknield  Street,  which  is  only  of 
importance  to  the  present  question  in  shewing  his  belief  in  the  general 
fact  of  an  early  line  of  passage  from  Oldbury. 

He  considers  the  Ryknield  Street  to  have  come  from  the  north  to  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  to  have  proceeded  thence,  “  in  all  probability,  to  Oldbury ,  where 
formerly  was  the  Ferry  or  Trajectus  over  Severn  towards  Caergwent ;  and 
if  it  did  not  run  so  far  as  St.  David’s,  yet  it  may  very  well  be  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  Maridunum  (Carmardhin),  and  to  have  taken  in  that  branch 
of  Antonine’s  Itinerary  that  lies  “  from  Maridunum  to  Isca.” — “  The  Strata 
Julia  may  have  been  part  of  it.  ” — “  I  am  apt  to  think  this  Strata  Julia  came 
near  Strigull  Castle.” 

The  Roman  Trajectus  here  mentioned  is  (in  its  general  sense)  the  dis¬ 
puted  Roman  passage  into  Britannia  Secunda,  which  has  been  referred  by 
very  numerous  distinguished  antiquaries  to  almost  as  many  different  places 
on  the  Severn,  of  which  the  passage  now  discussed  is  nearly  the  centre. 
Many  of  these  opinions  deserve  the  highest  respect,  but  others  have  been 
formed  without  local  knowledge  of  the  channel  or  currents  of  the  Severn,  or 


a  See  Owen’s  and  Davies’s  Welsh  Dictionaries. 
b  Leland’s  Itin.  edit.  1767,  vol.  vi.  p.  139. 
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of  that  marshy  district  which  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  (near  Oldbury)  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  between 
the  Port  Hills  and  Pilning  Street  on  the  south-east,  and  Aust  on  the  north¬ 
west,  leaving  “  Ingst  ”  (insular  both  in  name  and  appearance)  in  the  centre 
of  these  former  Marshes.  Popular  tradition  considers  this  vale  to  have  been 
once  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  estuary. c 

In  endeavouring,  however,  to  connect  the  British  road  from  Cirencester  with 
that  acknowledged  portion  of  the  Julian  Way  which  lies  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Wye,  this  question  is  only  so  far  touched,  as  to  suggest,  that  where¬ 
soever  the  later  Roman  passage  might  be  ultimately  fixed,  the  prudence  of 
that  people  would  probably  follow  the  established  British  line,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  in  crossing  so  dangerous  an  estuary. d 

e  Compare,  with  regard  to  this  sea-marsh,  William  of  Worcester,  p.  147,  (who  states  the 
width  of  the  present  outlet  of  the  Severn  between  Aust  Cliff  and  Chapel  Rock,  now  a  mile, 
to  have  been  only  a  sling’s  throw  at  the  time  of  his  visit,)  with  the  Map  of  Coal  Districts, 
Geological  Transactions,  i.  N.  S.  pi.  38.  See  also  an  account  of  this  level  in  Seyer’s  Bris¬ 
tol,  i.  138. 

d  In  waiving  this  subject,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  desirable  to  notice  some  indications  of 
Roman  settlement  at  Stroat  in  Tidenliam,  and  of  communication  between  Stroat  and  Old¬ 
bury  on  Severn,  which  have  escaped  the  numerous  commentators  on  the  14th  Iter  of  Anto- 
nine,  though  certainly  reconcileable  with  it,  (as  transposed  by  Gale,)  with  one  variation  only, 
namely,  the  substitution  of  XI  for  VI  in  the  distance  between  Abone,  so  transposed,  and 
Aquae  Sulis. 

Under  this  arrangement, 'the  distances  (if  measured  direct,  which  may  approach  to  balan¬ 
cing  the  differences  between  English  and  Roman  miles)  would  be  found  to  place  “  Tra- 
jectus”  and  “  Abona”  precisely  at  the  positions  of  Stroat  in  Tidenliam,  and  Knowle  Camp 
in  Almondsbury ;  and  the  intermediate  “  Sabrina,”  (resting  on  the  more  apocryphal  autho¬ 
rity  of  Bertram’s  Richard  of  Cirencester,)  would  precisely  coincide  with  Oldbury  on  Severn. 
All  this,  nevertheless,  may  he  accidental  coincidence. 

Ancient  roads  (Roman  or  otherwise)  are  said  to  connect  these  points;  but  the  present  ob¬ 
servations  relate  only  to  a  possible  Roman  position,  or  adopted  position,  at  Stroat.  This 
village  lies  on  that  vicinal  road  from  Venta  to  Glevum  which  has  been  noticed  above,  and 
which  Leman,  in  his  Commentary  on  Roman  Roads  (Hatcher’s  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
p.  114),  has  included  in  his  Ryknield  Street.  Its  distances  are,  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  from  Caerwent,  and  four  from  the  Roman  camp  and  temple  at  Lidney. 

At  this  point  of  Stroat,  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  south-west  of  the  village,  are  vestiges  of 
excavations  and  earthworks,  much  reduced  and  altered  by  agricultural  operations,  and  of 
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of  the  Wye  and  Severn. 

With  respect  to  Gale’s  opinion  as  to  the  Ryknield  Street  descending  to  a 
ferry  at  Oldbury,  that  street — the  communication  between  the  north  and 


unknown  origin,  which,  combined  with  the  former  marshy  banks  of  the  Severn,  would  inclose 
a  space  of  about  ten  acres,  nearly  oblong,  but  somewhat  rounded  on  the  south-west  side,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  any  thing  but  military  purposes.  The  Gaerston  Hill  farm,  ad¬ 
joining,  evidently  derives  its  name  from  them  (as  ancient  remains  of  unknown  origin),  but  the 
appellations  of  “  Street”  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  village,  and  of  the  “  Oldbury  Field  ” 
(situated  within  the  traces  of  earthworks),  point,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  Roman  origin.  This 
name  of  “  the  Oldbury  Field,”  “  in  Strote,”  is  authenticated  by  the  original  Court  Rolls  of 
the  manor  of  Waldings  in  1614,  and  relates  to  a  slight  elevation,  which  the  former  earth¬ 
works,  if  continued,  would  inclose,  and  which  lies  between  two  brooks  which  fall,  at  a  short 
distance,  into  the  Severn  at  Horspill  and  Waldingspill  adjacent,  near  a  “  Hoar  Stone  ”  of 
unusually  large  dimensions.  A  military  station  in  this  position  would  defend  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  Chase  Hills  and  the  Severn,  and  also  the  landing-place  of  an  irregular  ferry,  still 
used  for  occasional  communication  between  Stroat  and  the  opposite  village  of  Oldbury  on 
Severn  three  miles  distant.  A  corresponding  ferry  of  the  Wye,  at  Tintern,  is  guarded  by 
the  Roman  Camp  of  Madgetts,  and  there  are  intermediate  earthworks  (“  the  Bulwarks”), 
which  seem  to  have  been  raised  to  command  a  later  road,  (passing  between  Bowlash  Hill  and 
Ashwell  Grange,)  but,  at  the  early  period  under  consideration,  these  would  be  useless,  and 
natural  woods  and  escarpments,  with  a  military  position  on  each  river,  would  suffice  to  check 
all  assailants  advancing  from  the  north  towards  the  passages,  or  Caerwent. 

But  there  are  other  lines  defending  the  area  thus  inclosed,  namely,  the  lines  of  Offa’s 
Dyke  (afterwards  discussed),  which  skirt  the  Wye  in  Tidenham ;  and  which  lines  Mr.  Fos- 
broke  (varying  from  received  opinion)  has  considered  “  as  communications  between  the 
Roman  Camps  thrown  out  to  check  the  Silures,”  which  must  have  “  guarded  the  Trajectus 
in  a  most  powerful  force,  and  almost  invincibly  have  protected  the  passage  of  the  Severn, 
through  the  numerous  garrisons  which  could  have  been  collected  against  an  enemy  within  a 
very  few  hours.”  (Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  New  Series,  491.)  A  sw&structure  by  an 
earlier  prince  or  nation  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  Offa’s  subsequent  adaptation  of  these 
lines  to  his  purposes;  and  the  preceding  observations  tend,  in  some  points,  rather  to  confirm, 
than  otherwise,  this  theory  of  a  vast  advanced  position  between  the  rivers.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  here  (except  the  uninscribed 
altar  afterwards  mentioned,  from  Madgetts),  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  such  want  of 
authentication  increase  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  the  settlement  or  station  which  re¬ 
quires  it.  A  Roman  position  defended  on  the  sides  towards  the  Wye  by  the  lines  attri¬ 
buted  traditionally  to  Offa,  and  on  the  northern  side  by  the  earthworks  at  Madgetts  and  the 
Chase  Hills,  would  be  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  entire  parish  of  Tidenham,  which 
contains  about  six  thousand  acres, 
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St.  David’s — is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  turned  to  the  west,  at  or 
near  Gloucester ;  receiving  in  its  further  course,  nevertheless,  a  line  branch¬ 
ing  from  the  Ickenield  Street  (or  British  road  from  Yarmouth  to  Cornwall), 
such  subsidiary  line  of  the  last-mentioned  road  passing  through  Cirencester, 
and  thence  over  the  Severn,  to  communication  with  the  admitted  Via  Julia 
at  Caerwent. 

Lysons e  traces  this  last-named  branch  of  the  Ickenield  Street  westwards, 
by  Cirencester  as  far  as  Kingscote,  and  continues  it  conjecturally  to  Aust, 
but  only  conjecturally,  and  gives  to  it  the  name  of  that  greater  Street  from 
which  it  branches. 

Coxe f  (who  agrees  with  his  friends  Leman  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  in  calling 
this  line  the  Akeman  Street)  traces  it,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Leman,  to  the  great  tumulus  at  Symond’s  Hall  between  Kingscote 
and  Oldbury,  leaving  its  further  progress  uncertain,  as  to  tending  towards 
Oldbury,  or  towards  Aust ;  but  in  his  map  (directed  by  Leman)  he  brings 
it  conjecturally  across  the  Severn  from  the  north  of  Oldbury,  then  through 
Sedbury  in  Tidenham,  thence  across  the  Wye  to  Chepstow  parish,  and  thence 
onwards  to  Caerwent. 

The  following  personal  observations  are  in  support  of  the  portion  of  this 
line  lying  between  Oldbury  and  Caerwent,  delineated  in  the  accompanying 
Map. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Oldbury,  at  Shepherdine,  is  a  “  pill,”  or  mouth 
of  a  brook,  with  a  landing  place,  where  there  is  a  gravel- bank,  which  is 
rare  in  this  part  of  Severn.  From  this  the  market  people  pass  weekly  to 
the  upper  or  lower  pill  (in  Tidenham)  severally  situated  above  and  below 
the  Sedbury  Cliffs,  where  there  are  also  gravel-banks,  and  proceed  by  land  to 
Chepstow  Bridge.  This  passage  from  Oldbury  takes  the  line  of  the  principal 
channel  slantways,  and  either  pill  is  used  as  wind  and  tide  render  convenient. 
Seyer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  s  notices  this  Passage,  which  he  considers 
to  be  “  of  the  remotest  antiquity,”  but,  being  in  pursuit  of  Roman  commu¬ 
nications,  overlooks  its  connexion  with  British  roads. 

e  W ood Chester,  p,  18,  and  map,  ibidem.  f  Monmouthsh.  vol.  i.  p.  2*  and  p.  21*. 

S  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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From  the  lower  or  southern  landing-place,  immediately  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Sedbury  Cliffs  (on  the  summit  of  which,  as  hereafter  mentioned, 
Offa’s  Dyke  terminates),  a  line  of  ancient  disused  road  runs  from  river  to 
river,  parallel  with  this  dyke,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  it.  It  is  trace¬ 
able,  first,  to  Buttinton  Hill,  where  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road ;  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  thence,  down  a  lane  very  deep  and  narrow  (and  before  some  late  alter¬ 
ations  very  much  deeper),  on  the  south  side  of  “  the  Netherway  field  ”  to 
the  former  site  of  Sedbury  Cross,  where  the  road  from  the  higher  pill  or 
landing-place  formerly  joined  it.  It  is  here  remembered  to  have  crossed  the 
present  pool  at  Pensilvania  Farm ;  and  it  is  still  clearly  traceable,  by  the 
side  of  the  Dyke,  to  a  considerable  pill  on  the  Wye,  at  Tiler’s  Marsh,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  large  mount  hereafter  mentioned. 

From  this  pill  a  boat  would  easily  cross  the  current  of  the  Wye,  slant- 
ways,11  to  either  extremity  of  the  limestone  cliffs  at  Hardwick,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river,  but  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  on 
which  Cliffs  the  Camp  before  mentioned,  now  called  the  Bulwarks,  is  situated. 
There  is  a  very  steep 1  approach  to  it  by  the  Fosse,  and  a  much  easier  one 
by  the  more  distant  slope  of  Warrenslade.  On  the  top  of  this  slope  or 
“  slade,”  the  decided  gravel- bank  of  an  ancient  road  commences,  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  soil  adjacent,  leading  past  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  Camp,  and  then  turning  off  towards  Venta  Silurum,  or  Caerwent ;  after 


h  It  would,  of  course,  pass  easily  also  directly  across  tlie  Wye  to  the  present  site  of  Chep¬ 
stow,  but  the  space  within  the  walls  appears  to  have  been  avoided  by  both  the  trackways.  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  there  would  he  no  accessible  place  of  debarkation  directly  opposite 
to  “  the  Bulwarks,”  or  to  the  south  of  this  Pill,  between  it  and  Ewen’s  Rock,  (which  is 
about  a  mile  lower  down,)  on  account  of  the  intervening  alluvial  sea-marsh.  As  late  as  1651, 
an  inquisition  was  taken  in  Cromwell’s  Court  of  Survey  for  his  manor  of  “  Tydnam,”  to  de¬ 
fine  the  road  to  this  Ewen’s  Rock,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  a  general  landing  place 
within  the  Wye,  and  at  the  present  day  the  marsh  would  be  impassable  without  continual 
drainage. 

i  The  fosse  of  this  camp  (which  is  in  itself  a  most  picturesque  scene,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  Cliffs  and  the  Wye,  and  commands  the  varied  prospects  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  and  the  Bristol  Channel)  has  lately  been  cleared  of  brushwood  and  other  obstruc¬ 
tions  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  forms  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
his  grounds  at  Hardwick. 

c  2 
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which  place  the  lines  of  the  Akeman  Street  and  Via  Julia  are  unanimously 
admitted  to  coincided 

From  the  higher  or  northern  landing-place  on  the  Severn,  another  ancient 
way  leads  by  the  site  of  Anwards  or  Anwells,  and  turning  southwards  near 
Sedbury  village,  follows  a  deep  hollow  way  (recently  improved),  through 
Herinbridge,  to  communication  with  the  low  line  at  Pensilvania,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  occurs  in  deeds  of  1499,  as  the  common  way,  c£  a  Cruce  de 
Sedburye  versus  Anwelles.”  I  consider  it  to  have  been  of  much  higher 
antiquity,  and  to  have  thrown  off  a  branch  communicating  with  the  vicinal 
road  from  Gloucester  and  Lidney  to  Caerwent,  which  passes  Tutshill  at 
about  half  a  mile’s  distance  from  this  apparently  subsidiary  line  of  the  Ake¬ 
man  Street,  but  of  such  communication  there  are  no  existing  indications. 

Of  this  vicinal  road  at  Tutshill,  which  is  traceable  in  many  places  by  the 
side  of  the  present  turnpike-road  from  Gloucester  to  Chepstow,  it  remains  to 
add,  that  at  Tutshill  it  visibly  diverges  from  the  turnpike  road,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  towards  the  Wye,  shewing  its  line  through  the  turf  of  the  fields? 
and  occurring  as  a  rude  pavement  in  sinking  foundations.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  bridge  over  the  Wye  having  existed  in  early  periods  at  a  point 
below  Tutshill,  (nearly  opposite  Piercefield  Alcove,)  and  parallel  lines  of 
black  remains  of  stakes  are  clearly  to  be  seen  at  low  tides,1  completely  cross¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  river,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  them 
to  have  protected  some  ford,  or  the  foundations  of  this  traditional  bridge. 
From  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  these  stakes,  a  line  of  road  may  be  traced, 
ascending  the  Piercefield  cliffs,  and  visible  through  the  brushwood  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Its  further  progress  is  in  the  suburbs  of  Chepstow  ;  but 

k  I  apprehend  that  it  diverged  from  the  present  line  of  turnpike  road,  or  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  brook  at  Pwll-Meyric,  and  passed  up  the  deep  valley 
between  Crick  and  Runston.  Beyond  Crick  its  line  has  long  been  noticed  by  Coxe  and 
others. 

1  Coxe,  who  was  unable  to  find  them  (Monmouthshire,  ii.  364),  must  have  sought  them 
when  covered  by  the  tide,  or  at  a  wrong  point.  In  the  notes  on  the  “  Cygnea  C’antio,”  Le- 
land  cites  the  note  of  a  nameless  commentator  on  some  verses  of  Alexander  Necliam  (Abbot 
of  Cirencester),  which  mention  the  bridge  on  the  Strata  Julia,  “  quod  vulgo  Strigolium 
dicitur,”  (Itin.  ix.  101),  but  the  passage  is  unworthy  of  any  particular  consideration. 
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its  direction  is  to  the  west  of  that  town  near  the  site  of  St.  Kingsmark’s 
Priory,  from  which  it  probably  turned  to  the  left,  and  joined  the  former  road, 
or  Akeman  Street,  in  its  progress  towards  Caerwent. 

II.  The  next  subject  is  the  course  and  termination  of  Offa’s  Dyke. 

Other  Dykes  on  the  edges  of  Mercia — Wansdyke,  for  instance,  on  the 
south,  and  the  Devil’s  Dyke  on  the  east — were  demarcations  made  by  adjacent 
nations,  and  cast  up,  as  it  were,  against  Mercia,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
boundaries  formed  by  marsh,  sea,  and  river,  including  the  northern  streams 
and  estuaries  of  the  Humber  and  Mersey.  It  remained  for  Offa  to  define 
the  line  of  separation  between  his  Mercians  and  the  Britons  of  Wales. 

This  was  effected  (according  to  the  Polychronicon  m)  by  the  forming  of  a 
dyke,  “  quae  ab  Austro,  juxta  Bristolliam,  jugiter  se  extendit  in  Boream,  flu- 
minaqj  Sabrinm  et  Dese  in  eorum  pene  primordiis  transcendit,  &c.  (et?) 
usque  ad  ostium  fluminis  Dese  ultra  Cestriam,  juxta  Castrum  de  Flint,  inter 
collem  Carbonum  et  Monasterium  de  Basingwerk,  in  mare  se  protendit.” 
Camden  says  more  concisely,  “  a  Devse  ostio  usque  ad  Vagse.”  n 

This  description  will  be  found  to  be  generally  correct,  if  considered  to 
include  not  only  Offa’s  Dyke,  but  the  attendant  line  called  f Vat's  Dyke, 
which  occurs  only  on  the  Mercian  side  of  the  Severn,  and  ranges  from  Basing¬ 
werk  to  Oswestry,  in  the  rear  of  the  line  distinctively  termed  Offa’s.  0  The 
latter  Dyke,  commencing  (or  rather  terminating  according  to  general  belief J 
at  Caedwn  in  Mold  parish,  (being  traced  backwards  in  its  course  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  purpose,)  runs  parallel  at  first  with  the  northern  portion  of  Wat’s 
Dyke.  Pennant p  has  traced  a  continuous  line  of  it  between  Caedwn  and 


m  Gale,  XV.  Scriptores,  i.  194.  11  Britannia,  edit.  1590,  p.  499. 

o  I  believe  that  the  Cambrian  authorities  agree  with  the  English  Chronicles  in  thus  refer¬ 
ring  both  lines  to  Offa ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  on  their  possibly  consecutive  construc¬ 
tion,  the  alleged  breaking  down  of  a  portion  of  the  line,  the  Mercian  colonization,  or  any 
thing  beyond  the  statements  requisite  to  lead  the  traced  line  of  demarcation  southwards  to 
the  point  where  tradition  connects  it  with  personally  investigated  remains.  The  reader  may 
find  the  general  statements  in  Caradoc’s  Welsh  Chronicle,  edit.  1584,  p.  19,  and  a  story 
which  may  refer  to  some  portion  of  the  outer  line,  in  the  additions  to  Matt.  Paris.  (Vita 
Offas  Secundi.)  Edit.  Wats,  p.  47. 
p  Pennant’s  Wales,  4to  edit.  ii.  273. 
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Bishop’s  Castle,  excepting  a  space  of  five  miles  near  Buttinton  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  where  the  Severn  intersects  the  Dyke,  and  probably  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  boundary. 

According  to  our  best  maps,  a  further  continuous  course  extends  south¬ 
wards  by  Knighton  to  Lynhales  near  Kington  in  Herefordshire,  where  I  am 
informed  that  the  rounded  mound  of  its  devious  line  is  extremely  perfect. 
To  the  southwards  of  this  the  Ordnance  map  again  marks  another  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  between  Staunton  and  Mansell  Grange,  abutting  on  the  Wye 
near  Garnon’s  Courts 

To  the  south  of  Monmouth  the  Dyke  is  said  to  accompany  the  Wye  on 
its  left  bank,  and  to  pass  on,  parallel  with  it,  through  the  coppices  below  St. 
Briavel’s, r  bearing  on  the  precipitous  elevations  of  Tidenham  parish,  which 
commence  at  a  point  immediately  opposite  Tintern  Abbey. 

On  the  ridge  of  these  hills,  near  the  joint  of  Woolastone  and  Tidenham 
parishes,  within  Madgett,  (the  Modiete  of  Domesday,)  my  own  observation 
takes  it  up,  tending  between  the  Wye,  and  earthworks  and  tumuli,  proved 
to  be  Roman  by  the  discovery  therein  of  a  sepulchral  altar  in  my  possession. 

q  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Wye  itself  was  the  boundary  through  the  southern  part  of 
Herefordshire,  or  whether  a  continuation  of  the  dyke  once  existed  here,  in  a  course  which 
Sir  S.  II.  Meyrick  has  attempted  to  trace  by  indications  of  local  names,  in  a  memoir  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Cambrian  Magazine,  and  also  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  ciii.  part  i. 
504.  See  also  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  remarks,  Girald.  Camb.  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

r  Mr.  Fosbroke’s  personal  examination  of  the  dyke  through  these  coppices  is  given  in 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  cii.  part  ii.  p.  501,  and  he  has  other  communications  in  vol.  ci. 
part  ii.  and  in  vol.  iii.  new  series,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  appears  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
dyke,  which  he  had  traced  along  the  Wye  between  Monmouth  and  Tidenham,  being  the 
genuine  Offa’s  Dyke,  chiefly  from  its  not  pursuing  a  direction  conformable  with  precise 
points  of  the  compass.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick’s  observation  on  this  objection  is,  that  Roman 
roads  through  conquered  countries  varied  little  from  precise  directions,  but  that  Offa,  mark¬ 
ing  “  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom,  extending  much  further  west  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  could  not  avoid  giving  to  his  work  an  irregular  appearance.”  A  further  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Fosbroke’s,  as  to  these  lines  being  Roman,  is  noticed  in  page  9.  No  objection  is 
offered  to  a  theory  of  earlier  works  as  a  possible  substructure,  and  to  an  adaptation  of  it,  by 
the  Mercian  King,  to  his  later  purposes.  The  Dyke  would  not  be  less  entitled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  Offa’s  Dyke  from  being,  in  some  places,  re-constructed  on  earlier  foundations. 


of  the  Wye  and  Severn. 
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At  this  point  a  lofty  and  continuous  mound,  corresponding  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  described  form  of  the  Dyke  in  its  more  northern  districts,  commences, 
and  proceeds  through  the  thickets  and  coppices  of  Caerswall  wood,  along 
the  hill-tops,  to  a  remarkable  rock  called  “  the  Devil’s  Pulpit,”  and  is  thence 
continued  over  similar  wooded  elevations,  having  Tidenham  Chase  on  the 
left,  and  the  low  grounds  of  Walwere  on  the  right,  to  a  slade  or  marshy  slope, 
descending  from  the  Chase  to  the  Wye,  at  which  point  the  mound  ceases. 

Recommencing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slade,  it  continues  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  but  in  a  less  perfect  form,  to  Denhill  Hill,  where  it  again 
ceases,  having  the  farm  of  Wallhope  in  the  valley  on  the  left.  After  this 
succeed  the  precipitous  crags  of  Banagor ;  which  continue  to  the  neck  of 
land  joining  Llancaut  to  Tidenham,  where  earthworks  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  occur  (as  hereafter  noticed),  but  which  popularly  bear  the  name  of  Offa’s 
Dyke. 

After  this  the  mound  is  discontinued  along  the  edge  of  the  lofty  precipices 
of  Penmoyle,  across  the  top  of  the  slope  at  Tutshill  (which  constitutes  the 
present  approach  to  Chepstow,  and  appears  also  to  have  been  traversed  by 
the  vicinal  road  from  Gloucester  to  Caerwent),  and  subsequently  also  along 
the  precipitous  Tutshill  Cliffs,  which  extend  along  the  Wye  to  the  Pill  at 
Tiler’s  Marsh  before  mentioned. 

At  the  southern  end  of  these  Cliffs,  and  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the 
Norman  walls  of  Chepstow,  is  a  mount  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial, 
resembling  those  in  the  earlier  course  of  the  Dyke  in  the  north,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  landing  place  before  mentioned,  beyond  which  is  an  alluvial  sea- 
marsh,  still  liable  to  overflows,  and  possibly  the  site  of  an  ancient  haven. 
To  the  east  of  a  small  brook  contiguous  to  this  mount  and  pill,  the  Dyke 
recommences,  as  may  be  clearly  traced,  though  much  of  the  soil  has  been 
carried  away,  and  ascends  the  opposite  slope,  tending  across  the  peninsula 
towards  the  Severn.  It  next  descends  through  Pensilvania  orchard  in  a 
nearly  perfect  form,  and  again  rises  towards  the  top  of  Buttinton  Hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  a  detached  mass  of  it,  called  “  Buttinton  Tump,”  close 
to  the  turnpike  road,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  hamlets  of  Sedbury  and 
Beachley. 
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The  Dyke  next  enters  Sedbury  Park,  continuing  to  be  a  boundary  of  the 
hamlets,  and  for  about  a  hundred  yards  of  open  ground  bears  marks,  on  the 
northern  side,  of  the  alterations  in  its  form  made  by  Rupert  and  Sir  John 
Wintour  in  1644.  It  then  enters  the  site  of  Buttinton  Wood,  where  the 
thickets  of  copse  wood  were  lately  removed,  and  in  its  descent  shews  a 
broad,  lofty,  and  apparently  unaltered  mound,  about  forty  feet  in  width  at 
the  base,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  in  height  in  the  centre.  At  the  foot  of  this 
descent  it  crosses  a  small  combe  and  watercourse,  and,  rising  rapidly,  enters 
the  remains  of  Buttinton  Wood  close  to  a  precipice,  where  (as  at  Buttinton 
in  Montgomeryshire)  it  again  rests  on  the  Severn,  overlooking  its  junction 
with  the  Wye  in  the  fiat  below,  being  precisely  the  point  assigned  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  chroniclers  for  its  termination. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  the  part  here  described  from  personal  observation, 
the  Dyke  is  not  a  continuous  line,  but  that  it  generally  occupies  a  military 
position  on  high  ground,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  marshy  slopes  and 
precipices,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  limitary  line  between  Gwent 
and  Mercia  at  this  point  was  the  Wye  itself.  Tradition  considers  the  inter¬ 
mediate  low  grounds  and  projections  as  former  neutral  spaces  for  mutual 
communication  and  traffic,  and  it  is  observable  that  Churchyard  mentions  a 
similar  tradition  with  respect  to  the  spaces  between  Wats  Dyke  and  that  of 
Offa.  ■ 

The  projecting  promontories  are,  Llancaut,  Tutshill,  and  Beachley  an¬ 
ciently  Betteslegh.  Llancaut  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  to  Tiden- 
ham,  across  which  works  range  from  cliff  to  cliff,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
mounds  formed  of  fragments  of  limestone,  with  the  convex  side  of  the  curve 
and  the  ditch  towards  Mercia.  It  may  be  either  British,  defending  the 
narrow  channel  near  the  church  below  (called  by  Corbet  “  the  passe  of 
Wye  ”),  or  an  entrenchment  of  Danish  pirates.  Tradition  calls  it  Offa’s 
Dyke,  and  I  incline  to  consider  it  a  British  work,  coinciding  with  Offa’s 
line,  and  left  unaltered.  Sir  John  Wintour  “intended  to  fortify  and  make 
good  ”  these  entrenchments  in  1644,  but  was  defeated  here,  and  driven  over 
the  river. 1 


s  Worthines  of  Wales,  edit.  1776,  p.  104. 


*  Corbet,  p.  136,  in  Bibl.  Gloucestrensis. 
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of  the  Wye  and  Severn. 

On  Tutshill  no  traces  of  the  Dyke  have  been  found  in  the  narrow  in¬ 
terval  between  the  cliffs,  which  constitutes  the  present  approach  to  Chep¬ 
stow,  but  the  slope  rests  on  treacherous  alternations  of  rock  and  marie, 
which  may  have  altered  the  surface  materially,  and  the  cliffs  may  have  been 
originally  continuous. 

The  lines  (already  described)  between  Beachley  and  Sedbury  were 
strengthened  by  Rupert  and  Wintour  in  1644,  and  twice  stormed  success¬ 
fully  by  General  Massey.  Mr.  Webb  correctly  describes v  these  royalist 
works  as  readaptations  of  an  ancient  encampment,  traditionally  connected 
with  Offa’s  Dyke ;  Coxe,  relying  on  a  correspondent, w  adopts  Ms  opinion  as  to 
the  lines  “  erroneously  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Offa’s  Dyke,”  being 
merely  an  entrenchment  thrown  up  in  the  civil  war ;  and  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
(Coxe’s  Monmouthshire  fellow  traveller  ),  obviously  leaning  on  Coxe’s  note,  by 
using  the  words  cited,  conjectures  the  Wye  to  be  the  boundary  south  of 
Hereford,  on  the  ground,  that  “  no  positive  traces  of  the  Dyke  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  beyond  it.”x  Coxe’s  opinion  as  to  the  original  formation  in  1644, 
may  be  answered  by  my  title  deeds  of  1638,  (14  Car.  I.)  which  mention 
the  “  fforce  ditch  ”  at  this  point,  as  a  known  and  established  boundary,  y 

t* 

III.  In  adverting  to  the  probability  that  this  last  portion  of  the  line  (which 
stretches  across  the  peninsula  from  river  to  river,  and  when  combined  with 
them  forms  a  complete  military  position,)  may  have  been  raised  by  Offa  on 
the  foundation  of  earlier  works,  I  wish  also  to  notice  the  correspondence 
of  this  entrenchment  with  the  description  of  one  of  later  date — namely,  the 


v  In  his  Introduction  prefixed  to  the  Gloucestershire  Civil  War  Tracts,  p.  xcvii. 
w  Mr.  Jennings,  Custom  House  Officer,  Chepstow.  See  Tour  in  Monmonthsliire,  p.  360. 
x  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  ii.  395. 

y  The  precise  point  of  Massey’s  attack  was  at  Buttinton,  where  a  part  of  the  Dyke  is 
sloped  on  the  Tidenham  side  into  an  irregular  glacis.  Cannon  shot  are  occasionally  dug  up 
in  a  line  from  this  point  down  to  the  moated  site  of  Badamscourt,  which  was  probably  burnt 
by  Wintour  before  those  battles,  as  the  remains  of  the  walls  shew  marks  of  fire,  and  other 
portions  of  them  were  found  lying  within  the  moat  (when  lately  cleared)  in  entire  masses, 
as  having  fallen  in  the  confusion  of  such  destruction.  No  trace  of  the  more  modern  works 
added  by  Rupert  and  Wintour  remains.  A  large  portion  consisted  of  palisades. 

VOL.  XXIX.  D 
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disputed  site  of  the  settlement  of  Danish  pirates  at  Buttingdune  on  Severn, 
which  received  Hastings  in  his  flight  from  Alfred  in  894-5. 

It  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  the  Danes  on  this  occasion, 
joined  by  East  Anglians  and  Northumbrians,  marched  westwards  from  Essex, 
by  the  Thames,  towards  the  Severn  ;  and  that  Alfred’s  forces,  with  auxiliary 
bands  from  Somersetshire,  the  east  and  north  of  Thames,  the  west  of  Severn, 
and  North  Wales,  overtook  the  rear  of  the  Danes  at  Buttingdune  on 
Severn-bank,  and  beset  them  without,  on  each  side,  in  a  fortress.  The  con¬ 
joined  accounts  of  the  Chronicle  and  Matthew  of  Westminster  describe  But¬ 
tingdune  z  as  a  previous  settlement  of  Danish  pirates,  of  course  accessible 
by  sea,  but,  during  the  famine  which  ensued,  cut  off  from  all  relief  by  the 
position  of  the  fleet  of  Alfred,  off  the  Devonshire  coast.  Matthew  of  West¬ 
minster  adds,  that  the  place  was  so  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Severn, 
that  the  King  girt  in  the  Pagans,  by  his  fleet  as  well  as  his  army. 
Finally  the  Danes,  worn  out  by  famine,  attempted  to  cut  through  the  Saxon 
force  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  (the  means  of  which  their  vessels 
would  easily  supply/)  and  partially  succeeded,  after  great  slaughter,  a  small 

z  See  Ingram’s  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  117,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  179,  edit.  1601. 
The  description  of  the  latter  is  as  follows  : 

895.  “  Eodem  tempore  Hasteinus  iniquus  et  ceteri  paganiquos  exercitus  Regis  iElfredi  de 
Beamfleote  fugaverat,  disposuerunt  transire  ad  concives  suos,  qui  in  occidnis  partibus  Angliae 
habitabant.  Arrepto  igitur  clam  itinere  per  provinciam  Merciorum,  ad  villam  quandam  super 
flumen  Sabrinas  sitam,  Buttingdune  appellatum  pervenerunt,  ubi  a  confratribus  suis  reve- 
renter  sunt  recepti,  atq;  in  oppidum  quod  ibidem  construxerant  reverenter  sunt  recepti. 
Cumque  hoc  Regi  JElfrido  nuntiatum  fuisset,  congregavit  exercitum  quasi  invincibilem,  et 
veniens  ad  oppidum  prefatum,  quod  Sabrina;  fluctibus  erat  undique  perfusum,  paganos  tain 
navaii  quam  terrestri  exercitu  circumcinxit.  At  hostes  post  diutinam  obsidionem,  victu  sibi 
deficiente,  equos  suos  novissime  devorabunt,.  Tandem,  omnibus  consumptis,  ab  oppido  ne¬ 
cessitate  compulsi  exierunt,  contra  exercitum  qui  erat  en  orientali  parte  fluminis  pugnaturi, 
ubi  ex  parte  Regis  in  prima  congressime  cecedit  Ordeinus  minister  ejusdem  regis  et  multi 
alii  cum  eo,  sed  Christiani  demum  prevalentes  in  fugam  adversarios  compulerunt.  Quos 
fideles  sine  pietate  insequentes,  multos  in  undis  submergebant,  et  nonnullos  gladiis  detrun- 
cabant.” 

a  The  width  of  the  Severn  here  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable  at  this  period,  as 
William  of  Worcester  states,  in  1453,  that  Aust  Cliff  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  (of  course 
from  a  sling)  from  that  Rock  which  is  still  joined  to  Beachley  on  the  opposite  side  at  low 


of  the  IVye  and  Severn. 
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part  (according  to  the  Chronicle)  escaping  to  Essex ;  (according  to  West¬ 
minster)  to  Wirhale  in  Cheshire. 

It  is  not  intended  to  offer  any  argument  beyond  what  will  be  supplied  by 
comparing  these  descriptions  with  the  several  localities.  Boddington,  on 
the  Chelt,  near  Cheltenham  (which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  site), 
will  certainly  not  stand  such  test ;  and  many  difficulties,  with  respect  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  the  cutting  off  relief,  by  the  position  of  Alfred 
off  Devonshire,  will  be  found  to  bear  against  the  more  probable  site  of 
Buttinton  in  Montgomeryshire,  where  strong  works  certainly  exist,  at  the 
intersection  of  Offa’s  Dyke  and  the  Severn.  Buttinton  in  Tidenham  has 
hitherto  necessarily  escaped  the  notice  of  general  antiquaries,  from  bearing 
a  name  limited  to  adjacent  fields  and  coppice-woods,  those  woods,  until 
lately,  having  concealed  the  most  complete  part  of  the  entrenchments  which 
give  the  name  to  the  position. b 

IV.  The  next  subject  is  that  of  the  leaden  Fonts  of  Llancaut  and  Tiden¬ 
ham,  referable  from  their  style  to  the  Saxon  period,  and,  in  addition  to 
their  high  antiquity,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  fonts  of  lead, e  deriving  in¬ 
terest  from  their  precise  correspondence  with  each  other,  both  being  de¬ 
cidedly  casts  from  the  same  mould. 

The  parishes  of  Llancaut  and  Tidenham  are  distinct  in  every  sense,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  except  that  both  are  within  the  manor  of  Tidenham ;  and 

water — “  Charstone  Rok  est  ita  magna  rupis  sicut  rupis  Sancti  Tiriaci,  distans  a  firma  terr& 
de  Austclyff  per  jactum  lapidis.”  For  this  he  quotes  “  Informacio  Will’mi  Powell  de  Tyn- 
terne  but  this  ancient  preserver  of  measurements  might  have  quoted  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  for  he  had  just  visited  Tintern  Abbey,  “  de  Austclyff  per  aquam  usque  Chepstow 
navigando.”  p.  144. 

b  Mr.  Harris,  looking  for  the  Roman  Trajectus  at  this  point  in  1763,  says,  “  by  all  the  in¬ 
quiry  I  could  make,  there  do  not  appear  any  visible  traces  of  a  work  of  this  kind  at  Tiden¬ 
ham  or  Beachley.” — Archaeologia,  vol.  II.  p.  2. 

c  See  Mr.  Dawson  Turner’s  remarks  on  the  leaden  font  of  Bourg  Achard,  in  Normandy, 
ii.  97;  and  Mr.  Gough’s  observations  on  ancient  fonts,  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  187  ;  and  also 
Canon  81,  directing  “  a  font  of  stone”  in  every  church  (according  to  a  former  Constitution), 
“  in  which  only  font  the  minister  shall  baptize  publicly.” 

D  2 
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the  present  fabrics  of  the  two  several  churches  are,  in  every  part,  more 
modern  than  the  fonts  under  discussion.  Tidenham  is  chiefly  in  the  style  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  d  excepting  the  south  doorway,  and  tall,  narrow, 
trefoil-headed  windows  in  the  north  aisle.  The  diminutive  and  almost  dis¬ 
used  church  of  Llancaut  (which  measures  only  about  forty  feet  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth),  possesses  nothing  of  a  decidedly  architectural  cha¬ 
racter  excepting  one  small  round-headed  window  at  the  east  end,  with  plain 
cylindrical  shafts  attached,  and  without  capitals. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  situation  more  fit  to  carry  the  mind  back 
to  the  period  of  the  early  British  anchorites  than  the  position  of  this  rude  fa¬ 
bric,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  crooks  of  the  Wye,  overhung  by  precipices, 
and  surrounded  by  woods,  which  still  extend,  almost  continuously,  to  the 
actual  forest  of  Dean,  and  justify  the  appellation  of  Llancaut,  or  the  Church 
of  the  Wood.  Tradition  states  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
of  worship  in  the  district,  and  its  romantic  and  sequestered  site  still  re¬ 
tains  many  of  the  attractions  that  might  be  supposed  likely  to  have 
tempted  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  St.  David’s,  or  of  St.  Iltut  at  Llant- 
wit,  with  both  of  which  the  Julian  Way  gave  direct  communication.6  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  the  Tutshill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye, 
below  Llancaut,  the  very  name  of  the  contiguous  parish  of  Tidenham,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  conical  hill  in  the  adjacent  grounds  of  Pierce- 
field,  connected  with  earthworks  which  apparently  are  not  of  a  military  cha¬ 
racter,  all  point  to  the  local  worship  of  Teutates,  and  to  those  scenes  of 
Celtic  superstition  which  were  often  selected  by  the  early  Christians  of  Bri- 

d  Amongst  much  mutilated  glass  in  the  south  windows  remain  the  arms  and  monogram  of 
Sir  John  ab  Adam,  Baron  of  Beverstone,  heir  male  of  Herbert  of  Llanlowell,  a  warrior  in 
the  Scotch  expeditions  of  Edward  I.,  and  husband  of  the  rich  heiress  of  the  houses  of  de 
Gournay,  Gant,  and  Berkeley  of  Were.  The  glass  is  of  interest,  as  the  seal  of  this  Baron  is 
wanting  among  those  attached  to  the  Letter  of  the  Barons  to  the  Pope  engraved  in  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta.  Its  position  at  Tidenham  is  accounted  for  by  the  Baron’s  hereditary 
possession  of  the  Herbert  manors  of  Bettesley  and  Gorse,  with  the  mansion  ot  Badamscourt 
in  this  parish,  which  (as  well  as  Llanlowell)  were  enjoyed  by  his  descendants,  long  after  the 
Gournay  estates  had  been  dissipated  by  his  son.  The  arms  are,  Argent,  on  a  cross 
gules  five  mullets  or. 

e  As  the  designation  of  the  contiguous  woods  of  Banagor  may  refer  to  theBritish  name  for 
places  of  education  and  religion,  or  to  Bann-y-gawr,  cnllis  gigantis,  I  leave  the  inference  to 
Cambrian  Antiquaries. 
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tain  for  the  site  of  a  purer  worship'.  A  reference  to  Bowles’s  Dissertation e 
on  the  Worship  of  the  Celtic  Deity,  and  to  the  sites  of  the  churches  of  Stan¬ 
ton  Drewe  and  Abury,  will  confirm  the  observation. 

We  have,  however,  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  in  the  manor,  within  which  these  two  churches  are 
situated,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  though  with  respect  to  the  churches 
themselves  the  evidence  is  very  unequal. 

With  respect  to  Llancaut  (as  distinguished  from  Tidenliam)  Domesday 
is  silent : f  but  it  occurs  as  a  Rectorial  Church  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Taxation 
of  1291,  receiving  a  sum  as  “  Portio  Rectoris  ”  from  Tidenham.  In  a  civil 
sense,  we  have  it  as  “  Hameletta  pertinens  ad  manerium  de  Tudenham,”  in 
the  Inq.  p.  m.  of  Earl  Roger  Bigod,  35  Edw.  I.  and  it  passed  from  the 
dissolved  Marches  into  the  county  of  Gloucester,  as  such  component  part  of 
that  manor,  under  the  Act  of  27  Hen.  VIII.,  without  being  specifically 
named.  At  other  times  it  appears  to  have  been  erroneously  deemed  a  Chapel 
of  benefices  with  which  it  may  have  been  held ;  as  of  Lidney,  in  the  Valor, 
26  Hen.  VIII.,  and  of  Tidenham  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns.  Of  late 
years  (from  having  been  included  with  Woolastone  in  presentations  by  a 
common  patron)  this  church  and  Alvington  have  been  returned  as  Chapels 
of  that  parish  ;  but  Llancaut  has  still,  in  every  sense,  all  distinct  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  rights  necessary  to  constitute  a  separate  parish,  being  included 
nevertheless  within  the  manor  of  Tidenham,  the  lord  of  which  possesses, 
and  has  possessed,  immemorially,  the  advowson  ;  of  which  hereafter. 

With  respect  to  Tidenham,  we  find  that  in  956  Edwy,  then  ascending 
the  English  throne,  gave  to  the  Seculars  of  Bath  Abbey  thirty  manses, 
with  all  appendages,  specified  largely,  and  extending  apparently  over  all  the 
lands  of  the  district,  “  illo  in  loco  qui  a  rurigenis  appellatur  Dyddenhame,” 
with  exemptions  from  every  thing  except  the  usual  three  services.  £  The 

e  Hermes  Britannicus,  London,  1828,  p.  79  and  105. 

f  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  “  Lancoit”  of  another  early  document,  “  the  Book  of 
Llandaflf,”  (Mon.  Ang.  vi.  1225,)  which  follows  the  lands  granted  by  British  Princes  to  that 
See,  extending  from  Matlierne  to  Portcasseg  immediately  opposite  to  Llancaut.  The  site  of 
this  other  place  of  kindred  name  was  in  Llyswen  parish,  Brecknockshire. 

S  See  the  late  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  vol.  ii.  25G,  204  :  and  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplo¬ 
matics  iEvi  Saxonici,  ii  p.  327. 
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Benedictines  (who  succeeded  the  Seculars  in  the  same  Abbey)  granted  these 
manses,  with  their  appendages,  for  life,  to  Archbishop  Stigand  (the  Confessor 
of  King  Edward),  who  was  disgraced  by  the  Conqueror,  and  died  in  prison. 

Domesday  notices  Tidenham  under  three  distinct  heads,  in  all  of  which 
the  previous  possession  of  Stigand  is  recognised. 

One  entry  follows  Modiete  (the  present  Modesgate  or  Madgetts  in  Woola- 
stone  and  Tidenham)  among  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Laci.  This  entry  may 
relate  to  Llancaut;  but,  if  otherwise,  that  territory  is  unnoticed,  except  as 
being  tacitly  included  within  the  manor  of  Tidenham. 

The  next  entry  relates  to  a  part  of  Tidenham  (in  Twiferde  hundred)  be¬ 
longing  to  William  de  Ow  (Count  of  Eu),  which,  subsequent  to  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  Domesday,  and  on  the  Count’s  conviction  of  treason  by  judicial  com¬ 
bat  at  Salisbury,  became  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  1093,  according  to  Orde- 
ricus,  or  1096  according  to  Simeon  of  Durham.11  This  entry  also  stands  clear 
of  the  present  question. 1 

The  remaining  entry  relates  to  the  “  manerium  nomine  Tedenehame,”  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  held  in  the 
Saxon  period  by  the  Abbots  of  Bath,  to  have  been  exonerated  from  all  tax 

h  Ord.  Vit.  p.  704.  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  222. 

i  Some  further  particulars  respecting  it  may  however  be  requisite,  with  respect  to  what  is 
afterwards  stated  of  the  Counts  of  Eu,  the  hundred  of  Twiferde,  which  identifies  the  locality 
of  this  part  of  Tidenham,  and  the  connexion  of  the  whole  subject  with  the  boundaries  cited 
afterwards  to  prove  the  position,  of  “  Strigul.”  The  forfeiture  of  the  English  lordships  of 
William  Count  of  Eu  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  which  Odelaveston  or  Woolastone  accom¬ 
panied  Tidenham.  In  1073,  after  the  defeat  of  Roger  Earl  of  Hereford  at  Fakedun  (Faken- 
liam?)  by  William  Earl  Warren  and  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert,  the  Earl  of  Hereford’s  por¬ 
tion  of  Tidenham  was  also  forfeited.  In  addition  to  Strigul  Marcliership,  these  two  for¬ 
feited  portions  of  Stigand’s  lordship  of  Tidenham,  with  Woolaston,  were  afterwards  vested 
in  the  Clares  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marshalls  of  England,  (possibly,  and  in  part  by  a  remu¬ 
nerating  grant  from  the  Crown  to  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert  himself,)  and  constituted  “  the  Earl 
Marshall’s  Liberty,”  extending  from  Strigul  Bridge  to  Cone  in  Alvington.  This,  by  the  27 
Hen.  VIII.  is  considered  part  of  the  Marches  and  annexed  to  Gloucestershire,  but  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  (i.  181),  it  is  distinctly  and  truly  stated  to  have  been  formerly  part  of  the 
county  (though  then  withdrawn  from  it  by  some  means  unknown),  and  to  have  been  included 
in  Twiferde  hundred  to  the  time  of  King  John.  This  mode  of  mixing  up  Saxon  hundreds 
with  lordships  marcher,  and  with  what  was  obtained  (to  use  the  words  of  the  very  inaccu¬ 
rate  [’intern  Chronicler)  “  licenti&  conquerendi  super  Wallenses”  (Mon.  Ang.  v.  270),  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  anomaly. 
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except  provision  for  the  monks,  and  to  have  been  in  the  tenure  of  Archbishop 
Stigand  when  Earl  William  (Fitzosbern  of  Hereford  and  Bretteville)  received 
it ;  all  which  agrees  with  the  charters  cited. 

The  manor  is  further  stated  to  have  had  a  church,  “  Ecclesia  Manerii,” 
given  to  the  Abbey  of  Lire  by  Earl  William  ;  to  have  passed  by  descent  to 
Earl  Roger ;  and  to  have  become  subsequently  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
The  forfeiture  is  stated  in  the  preceding  note. 

The  order  of  these  events  is  as  follows :  The  manerial  grant  to  Archbishop 
Stigand  was,  of  course,  subsequent  to  his  consecration  in  1051;  and  the 
Conquerors  grant  to  Earl  William  subsequent  to  that  King’s  accession  in 
1066.  The  alienation  of  Tidenham  to  Lire  Abbey  followed,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Llancaut  advowson,  which  still  continues  to  pass 
with  the  manor  of  Tidenham  (within  which  the  vill  of  Llancaut  is  included), 
ever  was  severed,  or  for  doubting  that  both  advowsons  were  appendant  to 
Tidenham  manor,  before  Earl  William’s  grant  of  Tidenham  advowson,  &c. 
to  Lire.  Such  grant  probably  took  place  about  the  time  of  Stigand’s  dis¬ 
grace  in  1068,i  and  certainly  before  1071,  when  the  Earl  fell  in  battle  in 
Flanders, k  the  Archbishop  having  perished  in  prison  about  a  year  before. 
Since  that  time  there  is  historical  evidence  of  the  advowsons  having  con¬ 
tinued  separate  up  to  the  present  period. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  the  similarity  of  the  fonts  points  to  a 
donation  by  some  person  having  a  common  interest  in  both  churches.  The 
Earl’s  possession  was  short  and  disturbed,  and  Stigand  was  certainly  no 
giver.  The  antecedent  possession  of  the  Abbots  of  Bath,  who  in  general 
probability  were  likely  to  have  presented  fonts  to  their  rural  churches,  on 
receiving  the  donation  of  “  Dyddenhame  ”  from  Edwy,  took  place  in  956. 

From  this  let  us  turn  to  the  fonts  themselves,  the  decorations  of  which 
are  in  alto-relievo,  and  precisely  the  same  in  both,  consisting  of  figures  and 
foliage  ranged  alternately  under  ornamented  circular  arches,  the  design  on 
the  perfect  font  of  Tidenham  being  thrice  repeated.  The  figures  will  be 
understood  better  from  the  annexed  engraving  than  verbal  description,  but 
may  be  stated  to  represent  two  venerable  figures,  in  rich  dresses,  seated  on 


i  Mon.  Ang.  ii.  256. 


k  Vincent’s  Discoverie  of  Errors,  p.  234. 
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thrones,  the  first  figure  holding  a  sealed  hook,  the  second  raising  his  hand, 
as  in  the  act  of  benediction,  after  removal  of  the  seal  from  a  similar  book, 
which  is  grasped  in  his  hand.  The  architecture  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  later  Saxon,  or  earlier  Norman  period ;  but  the  dress,  and,  in  particular, 
the  beards  of  the  figures,  the  decorations  of  the  thrones,  the  ornamental 
foliage,  and  the  scrolls,  will  more  probably  be  referred  to  the  Saxon  sera. 
As  far  as  their  coarser  execution  will  allow  the  comparison,  they  very  much 
resemble  the  delineations  given  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  iEthelwold,  lately 
published  in  the  Archseologia. 1  The  figure  with  the  sealed  book,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  resembles  the  representation  of  the  “Trinitas”  in  that  volume,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  difference  in  the  composition  and  adaptation  of  the  nimbus. 

Mr.  Ottley  considered  it  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  illuminations  in 
this  Benedictional  is  by  the  artist  that  executed  the  Cottonian  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  (Vespasian,  A.  vm.)ni  containing  the  charter  of  King  Edgar 
to  Winchester ;  and  he  felt  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the  first  part 
of  the  latter  MS.  was  written  in  the  year  966,  by  command  of  King  Edgar, 
a  date  falling  by  exact  coincidence  within  that  to  which  (as  before  shewn) 
a  series  of  documentary  evidence  refers  the  sera  of  the  fonts  of  Llancaut 
and  Tidenham. 

The  Tidenham  font  is  completely  perfect,  and  is  placed  on  a  short  cylin¬ 
drical  column  with  plain  projecting  base  and  cap ;  but  that  of  Llancaut  has 
suffered  much  damage,  besides  loss  of  two  of  the  original  twelve  compart¬ 
ments.  This  latter  font  is  placed  on  a  column  with  a  projecting  plinth,  cir¬ 
cular  in  its  lower  part  and  octagonal  above,  very  rudely  cut,  and  apparently 
adapted  to  the  reduced  diameter  of  the  font ;  in  all  other  points  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  exact.  The  damaged  state  of  this  latter  font,  and  of  the  church 
itself,  may  be  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  the  skirmish  here  in  1644, 
and  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  Royalists  at  the  pass  of  the  Wye  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent. 

V.  In  the  course  of  this  memoir  the  identity  of  Estrighoiel  or  Strigul  with 
the  present  Chepstow  has  been  assumed,  but  the  contrary  has  been  stated 


1  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXIV.  p.  87. 


m  Ibid.  pp.  32,  33. 
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by  Camden,  and  that  locality  assigned  by  him  and  numerous  followers  to  the 
Castle  or  Castellet  of  Troggy  on  the  verge  of  the  lordship,  near  Usk.  A  de¬ 
nial  of  Camden’s  deliberate  statement  requires  strong  support,  and  it  may 
not  be  considered  improper  to  conclude  this  memoir  with  a  discussion  of  the 
disputed  identity.  The  identification  also  of  that  Norman  fortress  on  the 
Wye,  which  succeeded  to  “  the  Bulwarks  ”  that  defended  its  British  and 
perhaps  its  Roman  passage,  goes  far  towards  supporting  the  importance  of 
that  earlier  stronghold,  and  of  the  communication  which  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  Britain  committed  to  its  protection. 

It  may  be  right  nevertheless  to  admit,  in  thus  maintaining  the  superior 
consequence  of  the  parent  castle  (Strigul,  otherwise  Chepstow),  that  the 
same  name,  or  a  mere  variation  of  it,  may  have  been  borne,  even  in  the 
British  period,  by  Camden’s  castellet  on  Pencaemawr,  called  Troggy  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  Torrogy  in  records.  Both  names  are  of  kindred  origin,  and  derived 
from  a  class  of  words  referring  generally  to  motion ,  and  when  uniformly 
marked,  or  otherwise,  with  the  prefix  “  ys,”  easily  corrupted  into  each 
other,  n 

11  The  confusion  of  opinions  on  this  subject  has  been  great.  Sir  R.  Atkins,  misled  by  the 
juxta-position  of  Gloucester  and  Estrighoiel  in  Domesday  (Hist,  of  Glost.  p.45),  unaccount¬ 
ably  translates  “  Castellum  Estrighoiel,”  as  “  The  Castle  of  Eastbridge  Hotel  in  Glouces¬ 
ter.”  Gale  fancies  that  he  sees  “  Strata  Julia”  in  it,  and  Humphrey  Lliwyd  considers  it 
“  somewhat  neare  to  Siluria.”  (Twyne’s  Translation,  fo.  81  b.)  Williams,  in  his  Monmouth¬ 
shire  (p.  140),  not  being  aware  of  the  error  of  the  Tintern  Chronicler  (Mon.  Ang.  v.  269, 
no.  iv.)  who  confounds  the  two  principal  Norman  grantees  in  Tidenham  (William  Fitz-Os- 
berne  of  Bretteville  and  Hereford,  and  William  Fitz- Robert,  of  Eu),  and  the  two  successive 
lines  of  the  Norman  Counts  of  Eu,  thinks  that  the  names  of  both  castles  are  derived  from 
“  Castrum  Ogie,”  as  having  both  been  held  by  “  Clare,  Lord  of  Ogie.”  It  is  true  that  the 
Clares  were  male  descendants  of  the  eldest  line  of  the  Counts  of  Eu,  and  that  after  the  two 
forfeitures  already  mentioned  (as  explained  in  a  previous  note)  they  obtained  both  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Tidenham  which  had  belonged  to  their  kinsman  William  Count  of  Eu  (representative 
of  the  second  line),  and  that  of  Roger  Earl  of  Hereford,  whose  rebellion  was  put  down  by 
Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  surnamed  de  Tonebrugge,  and  the  great  ancestor  of  this  Norman 
house  ;  but  Clare  of  Strigul  and  Pembroke  never  possessed  the  title  of  Count  of  “  Ogie,”  or 
Eu,  nor  were  the  two  Monmouthshire  castles  ever  possessed  by  any  one  holding  such  title. 

This 
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To  return  to  the  direct  statement  of  Camden  (Britannia,  edit.  1590,  p. 
508).  “  Vaga,  cum  jam  ad  Ostium  fere  devenerit,  Chepstow  preterfluit,  id  est, 
si  Saxonice  interpreteris,  forum  vel  negotiationis  locus,  Britannis  Castle 
Went.  Oppidum  hoc  est  celebre,  quondam  moenibus0  nunc  solum  Castro 
firmum,  cujus  domini  fuerunt  e  Clarensium  familia  nobiles,  a  proximo  castro 
Strighull  (quod  incoluerunt)  Strigulise  et  Penbrochise  Comites  dicti.”  In  the 
next  page  he  proceeds,  “  Ad  quintum  hinc  milliare  Strigulia  Castrum  ad  mon- 
tium  radices  sedet ;  nos  hodie  Strogle,  Normanni  Estrigil  vocarunt,  quod  ( ut 
est  in  Gulielmi  primi  lihro  censuali)  Gulielmus  Fitzoshorn  Herefordise  Comes 
construxit,  posteaq?  Comitum  Penbrochiae,  e  Clarensium  familia,  sedes  erat.” 

This  remark  of  Camden,  that  the  Castle  of  Strogle  at  the  feet  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  was  the  Domesday  Estrigil,  built  by  Fitz-Osborne,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Clares,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  is  apparently  founded  on  an  unguarded  miscon¬ 
struction  of  the  following  more  cautious  passage  in  Leland,  who  elsewhere 
terms  Walter  de  Clare,  “  D’m  de  Strogil  alias  Chepstow,”  and  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Cygnea  Cantio,  writes,  “  Strigulia  alias  Chepstow” — 

“  The  principal  town  of  Low  Yenteland  is  Chepstow.  Sum  say  that  the 
old  name  of  this  town  is  Strigulia.  Sum  think  that  Strigulia  should  be 
sum  other  place,  because  that  the  Lord  Herebert  writeth  himself  Lord  of 
Chepstow  and  Strigul,  as  of  ij  diverse  places.  There  appere  a  v  or  vj  en- 
glisch  myles  from  Chepstow  yn  a  great  woodside  under  a  hill,  very  notable 
ruines  of  a  Castel  cawlled  Trogy,  wherby  runneth  a  lytle  broke  of  the  same 

This  subject  may  be  traced  in  Duchesne’s  Scriptores  Hist.  Normann.,  to  which  the  ap¬ 
pended  pedigrees  give  easy  reference. 

Apparent  whimsical  corruptions  of  this  British  name,  “  Traigyl,”  or  “  Treigl,”  may  he 
found  in  the  Wye  nearer  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  in  the  field  at  that  point,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  rocky  island  and  anchorite’s  chapel  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  William  of 
Worcester  sometimes  terms  this,  the  “  Rok  Seynt  Tryacle,”  and  sometimes  Latinizes  it  into 
the  “  Capella  Sancti  Teriaci  Anaclioritse.”  In  Saxton’s  map  it  appears  as  “  St.  Treacle 
Chapel.”  The  Valor  of  26  Hen.  VIII.  has  “  Capella  S*i  Triaci,”  and  the  ruins  are  often 
called  St.  Tecla’s  (euphonise  gratis),  but  the  natives  and  mariners  uniformly  use  the  absurd 
corruption  given  by  Saxton.  In  this  derivation,  as  in  the  other,  I  rest  on  the  authority  of  a 
native  antiquary.  Another  prefers  Trigle,  habitation^  locus,  but  the  Troggy  is  a  stream 
the  Forest,  which  takes  the  name  of  Nedern,  when  it  approaches  the  habitations  of  man,  and 
the  Station  of  Venta. 

°  If  by  this  expression  Camden  intended  to  affirm  the  destruction  of  the  still  existing 
walls,  he  must  obviously  have  written  on  this  point  without  local  communication. 
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name.  The  name  of  this  Castel  sumwhat  cummetli  to  the  name  of  Stri- 
gulia,  but  it  standeth,  as  they  say  ther,  in  Middle  Venteland.”  ^ 

Lord  Herbert’s  distinction  was  obvious.  Like  Scott’s  Marmion,  he  was 
Lord  of  *c  tower  and  town,”  and  wished  to  be  styled  of  both ;  the  town 
generally,  though  not  invariably, r  bearing  the  name  of  Ceapstow ,  or  the 
place  of  traffic,  whilst  the  castle  and  honour  were  named  Strigul.  Thus  in 
12  Edw.  III. s  the  King  grants  to  his  brother  Thomas  “  the  Castle  and  manor 
of  Stroyoil  and  Fill  of  Chepstow ,”  and  in  1  Edw.  II.  John  de  Crumwell  has 
custody  “  Castri  nostri  de  Stray eill  cum  chaceis  et  parcis,  &c.  necnon  et  ville 
nostre  de  Chepstowef  * 

The  mention  of  “  Jlumen  V aya  apud  Castrum  Strigulense  ”  in  the  Poly- 
chronicon,u  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  veritable  Strigul  of  the 
feudal  day,  more  particularly  when  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Lhwyd 
(Camden’s  contemporary)  in  the  preceding  note ;  but  the  following  series 
of  points  connected  with  Strigul  in  records  compared  with  remains  trace¬ 
able  in  Chepstow  in  1840,  will,  at  once,  settle  their  identity,  and  prove  which 
of  the  castles  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  great  marchership. 

Castle  of  Strigul.  Domesday  x  only  mentions  three  castles  (or  castel- 
lates,  implying  castles)  within  the  present  area  of  Monmouthshire — Mone- 
mude,  Carlion,  and  Estrighoiel,  the  last  being  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
built  by  (the  Earl  of  Hereford)  Comes  Willielmus. 

The  existing  castle  of  Chepstow  has  a  massive  oblong  keep  according  with 
such  sera,  with  flat  buttresses  and  round-headed  arches,  layers  of  Roman 
bricks  in  the  walls,  and  herringbone  masonry  in  the  foundations. ? 

q  Itinerary,  vol.  vi.  fo.  23,  and  ix.  101. 

r  As  a  proof  of  the  names  being  occasionally  used  indifferently,  may  be  cited,  on  one  side, 
from  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  p.  207,  22  Edw.  IV.  the  saving  to  William  Erie  of  Huntyndon,  of  the 
“  Castelles,  Lordships  and  Manors  of  Chepstow  and  Gower  and  ibid.  pp.  292-3,  the  petition 
of  the  coheirs  of  Charles  respecting  proceedings  connected  with  the  transfer  from  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  William  Lord  Herbert  of  the  Lordships,  Manors,  &c.  called  Gower  Lands  and 
Shepstow  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Twyne’s  Breviary  1573  (translated  from  Humphrey 
Lhwyd’s  Commentarioli  Description^  Britannic®),  Chepstow,  a  fine  market  town  in  Wenta, 
before  a  few  years  passed,  was  called  Strigulia.” 

s  Rot.  Pat.  42  b.  1  Rot.  Orig.  i.  154.  u  XV.  Script,  p.  194. 

*  Domesday,  i.  162. 

y  It  may  be  excusable  to  diverge  from  the  immediate  object  under  discussion,  to  observe 
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Port.  The  same  castle  “  reddebat  xl.  solidos  tantum  de  navibus  in  silvam 
euntibus.”  All  passage  up  the  Wye  to  the  Forest  would  be  still  commanded 
by  Chepstow  castle  if  occupied  for  military  purposes,  and  the  vessels  in  Chep¬ 
stow  port  pay  dues  to  its  proprietor  at  the  present  day. 

Burgh.  Domesday  next  notices  the  “  Villa  ipsa,”  that  is,  the  ancient 
Burgh,  the  Vill  adjacent  to  the  Castle.  The  Tintern  Charter,  1  Hen.  III. 
confirms  to  the  monks  their  possessions  “  infra  Burgum  Strugull,” y  and 
among  the  writs  dated  from  Aberconwey  ( 1 1  Edw.  I.)  directing  provisions  to 
Montgomery,  one  is  addressed  to  the  “  Ballivi  de  Strogoule.”  z  cccviij  Bur¬ 
gages,  paying  customary  rent,  are  noticed  in  that  part  of  an  inquisition 
^aken  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Marcher  Roger  Earl  of  Norfolk,  35  Edw.  I. 
which  relates  to  the  castle  and  borough  of  Strogoil. 

Eleven  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Marches,  “  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  his  town  of  Chepstow  ”  had  a  regular  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  from  their  Lord  Marcher,  Charles  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester,  dated 
Dec.  2,  1524  ;a  but  so  late  as  1614,  the  same  place  is  described  in  the 
Court  Rolls  of  the  manor  of  Waldings,  as  “  Strugulle  als  Chepstowe,”  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  Humphrey  Lhwyd  before  mentioned. 


that  there  is  nevertheless  much  relating  to  ancient  castles  (though  not  so  named)  within  the 
Domesday  Survey  of  the  district  apparently  attached  to  Estrighoiel,  which  stretched  to  the 
Usk,  and  constituted  the  germ  of  the  future  marchership.  Among  these  will  be  found 
“  Caroen,”  (the  ruins  of  the  J4oman  Venta  Silurum,)  and  three  “  Hardvices,”  or  (fortified  ?) 
granges  within  the  part  of  such  district  distinctively  called  “  Wales.”  These  are,  Lame- 
care,  Poteschevit,  and  Dinan,  viz.  Llanvair,  Portskewit,  and  D inham.  At  the  first  and  last 
of  these  ruins  of  Norman  castles  still  exist,  and  at  Portskewit  there  are  earthworks  near  the 
church,  and  also  very  strong  ones  at  Sudbrook  (which  has  been  considered  a  Roman  Station), 
but  it  is  impossible  to  connect  either  of  these,  precisely,  with  the  “  Hardwick”  of  Domesday, 
or  the  earlier  palace  of  Harold,  burnt  in  1005  by  the  Gwentian  Prince,  Caradoc  ap  Gruf- 
fyth,  mentioned  as  “  Rex  Caraduech  ”  in  Domesday.  Caldecot  is  also  named,  but  the 
British  Episcopal  Seat  of  Matherne,  and  almost  total  ruin  of  the  Bishopric  of  Llandaff,  are 
unnoticed. 

y  Mon.  Ang.  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

z  MS.  “Treatise  of  Lordships  Marchers,”  p.  138,  abstracted  in  Appendix  to  Pennant’s 
Wales,  vol.  ii.  4to  edit.  p.  443. 

a  An  ancient  translation  of  this  charter  is  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  office  at 
Chepstow  ;  the  original  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 
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This  Charter,  identifying  the  Burghs  of  Strigul  and  Chepstow,  is  obsolete, 
but  the  Burgh  itself  still  possesses  its  ancient  streets  and  houses,  with 
arched  vaults,  and  other  undeniable  vestiges  of  antiquity,  including  its  em¬ 
battled  and  turreted  Port  walls. 

Priory.  In  1168  the  fourth  part  of  the  “  Decima  de  Striguliis”  was 
confirmed  to  the  Abbey  of  Cormeilles  in  Normandy  by  Pope  Alexander  III. b 
The  dependant  Cell  at  Strigul  is  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  by  a  charter  of  Baderon  de  Monmuthe,  mentioning  his  marriage  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  several  of  the  Clare  family  “  apud  Striguiliam,”  the  charter  itself 
being  witnessed  by  Odo,  “  Striguilensis  Prior,”  Comitissa  Ysabel,  &c.c  The 
Ecclesiastical  Taxation  of  1291  notices  a  pension  payable  to  the  same  priory 
of  “  Sturgoil  ”  from  Tidenham. 

The  large  area  of  the  priory  site  still  remains  at  Chepstow  unbuilt  on  ; 
the  ornamented  gravestones  of  the  ecclesiastics  have  occurred  in  numbers 
in  the  recent  alterations  of  the  conventual  church  ;  and  in  the  valuation  of 
the  dissolved  Priory  of  Chepstow,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  a  pension  from  Tiden¬ 
ham  is  noticed. 

Church.  “Ecclesia  de  Storguyl,  cum  Capell.”  (Taxatio  Eccl.  P.  Nicholai, 
1291.)  I  apprehend  this  church  to  have  been  built  immediately  after  the 
Domesday  Survey,  as  no  church  at  this  point  is  mentioned  in  it,  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  implied  that  the  endowments  of  a  former  one  are  alluded 
to  in  the  mention  of  a  priest,  and  religious  appropriation  of  revenues. 

The  remains  of  Chepstow  church,  after  much  recent  demolition,  consist  of 
a  vestibule,  four  compartments  of  the  central  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  north 
porch,  and  in  these  are  as  interesting  specimens  of  the  unadorned  round 
arch,  and  massive  pier,  as  England  or  Normandy  can  boast,  resembling  the 
most  ancient  and  simple  parts  of  Tewkesbury  and  St.  Alban’s.  The  Valor 
26  Hen.  VIII.  notices  Chantries  appendant  to  the  church,  and  the  site  of  the 
detached  chapel  of  St.  Anne  is  remembered. 

Bridge.  Finally,  the  locality  of  the  Bridge  over  the  estuary  of  the  Wye 
at  Strigul  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  (i.  181)  in  1273:  “  Comes 
Mariscallus  habuit  libertatem  suam  de  Cone  usque  ad  pontem  de  Strugull, 
nesciunt  quo  warranto.”  The  chantry  of  St.  David’s  chapel,  “  juxta  pontem 
de  Strugull,”  occurs  also  in  the  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Roger  Bigod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  35  Edw.  I. 

b  Neustria  Pia,  p.  600. 


c  Mon.  Ang.  iv.  597, 
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Such  bridge  is  described  as  existing  at  Chepstow  in  the  time  of  William 
of  Worcester  (1476),  and  in  2 7  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  26.  It,  or  its  successor,  is 
mentioned  as  ruinous  in  Leland’s  Itinerary  and  in  the  Chepstow  Bridge 
Act  of  18  Eliz.  and  as  “  clean  carried  away,”  in  the  Act  of  3  Jac.  I.  The 
curious  wooden  bridge  represented  in  Atkyns’s  work  made  way  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  iron  one  in  1816.  All  these  occupied  nearly  the  same  site,  and  the 
existing  one  forms  the  same  boundary  as  that  formed  by  “  Strugull  Bridge  ” 
in  1273,  viz.  that  of  Tidenham,  as  one  of  the  manors  and  parishes  “  being 
between  Chepstow  Bridge  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  Gloucestershire  ;  ” 
these  manors  constituting  the  district  re-annexed  to  Gloucestershire  by  26 
Hen.  VIII  precisely  coextensive  (as  explained  in  a  preceding  note)  with  the 
Earl  Marshall’s  Liberty  noticed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls. 

The  Chapel-house  farm  at  the  Gloucestershire  end  of  Chepstow  bridge 
also  commemorates  the  former  chapel  of  St.  David  at  the  end  of  “  the  pons 
de  Strugull,”  of  which  some  remains  existed  about  1814. 

If  we  collate  the  same  points  with  Troggy,  we  find  there  only  the  doubtful 
earthworks  of  a  British  Gaer  (or  mountain  fortress^,  a  ruined  castellet  of  infe¬ 
rior  scale  and  uncertain  architecture,0  and  Leland’s  “  lytle  broke  of  the  same 
name  :  ”  but  as  to  Norman  castle,  navigable  river,  port,  vill,  priory,  church, 
bridge,  and  boundary  of  known  extensive  manors,  all  necessary  to  identify 
Estrighoiel,  and  all  indisputably  clear  at  Chepstow,  not  one  is,  or  ever  was, 
to  be  found  at  Troggy. 

Bishop  Tanner  has  remarked,  that  where  Chepstow  occurs  in  ancient  re¬ 
cords  Strigul  is  absent ;  and  Coxe,  and  the  Editors  of  the  Monasticon,  justly 
assent  to  his  deduction  of  their  identity  from  this  circumstance.  The  in¬ 
quisition  35  Edw.  I.,  already  cited,  proves  the  same  by  contrary  process,  by 

c  The  windows  are  of  various  ages,  but  none  of  the  regular  Norman  form  represented  in 
some  late  engravings.  In  the  writ  to  John  de  Monemue  to  take  possession  of  the  castles  of 
Gilbert  Marescall’,  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  (Pat.  Fin.  25  Hen.  III.)  Strigoyll,  Usk,  and 
Karelioun  are  only  noticed,  and  there  is  no  existing  part  of  Troggy  that  appears  older  than 
this  period.  The  partition  of  these  Lordships  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  death  of  Earl 
Anselm  in  29  Hen.  III.  and  the  erection  of  a  Castellet  at  this  point  would  then  become  de¬ 
sirable  to  protect  the  new  frontier,  which  soon  afterwards  was  the  scene  of  feudal  warfare 
between  the  Earls  Marshall,  Lords  of  Strigul,  and  the  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  as  Lords 
of  Usk. 
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naming  both  castles  in  the  same  document,  and  shewing  that  Strogoil  and 
Torrogy  were  distinct.  In  the  early  part  of  the  inquisition  “  Strogoil  cas- 
trum  cum  Bertona”  stands  at  the  head  of  its  dependencies,  including,  under 
the  description  cited,  the  Castle  Barton,  the  Park,  the  Mills  of  Pwll-Meyric, 
and  the  numerous  cots  of  the  tenants  in  villenage,  constituting  the  hamlets 
of  Penterry  and  Hardwick,  both  being  appurtenances  of  the  Castle  Barton — 
at  the  end  of  them  is  “  Torrogy  Turns/’  followed  by  a  tenement  of  187 
acres  (of  which  the  greater  part  was  waste),  described  as  “  Plattelonde  dicto 
turri  pertinens.” 

The  last  evidence  is  that  of  the  “  Court  Baron  and  Court  of  Survey  of  the 
Honour  of  Chepstow,  alias  Striguil”  in  1824,  which  returns  “  Cas-Troggy,  or 
Striguil  Castle,”  as  one  of  the  extreme  boundaries  of  perambulation  ;  but  in 
answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is  the  chief  seat  or  capital  mansion  of  this 
manor  ?  ”  formally  returns  from  the  old  surveys,  “  that  the  same  is  Striguil, 
alias  Chepstow  Castle.” 

If,  as  I  cannot  but  fear,  the  preceding  detail  may  seem  too  minute,  I  must 
plead  the  words  of  Roger  Gale,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  Ryknield 
Street,  where  I  have  sought  one  of  its  connecting  branches,  expresses  his  hope, 
that  “  it  might  induce  those  who  were  lovers  of  English  antiquities,  and  had 
leisure  enough,  to  examine  the  courses  of  these  ways  near  their  residences,” 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  stock  of  more  general  antiquaries  the  result 
of  local  and  more  particular  observation. 

Believe  me  to  remain 

very  faithfully  yours, 

GEORGE  ORMEROD. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
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III.  Observations  on  the  Heraldic  Devices  discovered  on  the  Effigies 
of  Richard  the  Second  and  his  Quee?i  in  TVest minster  Abbey, 
and  upon  the  Mode  in  which  those  Ornaments  were  executed; 
including  some  Remarks  on  the  surname  Plantagenet,  and  on  the 
Ostrich  Heathers  of  the  Prince  of  TVales.  By  John  Gough 
Nichols,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Read  4th  June,  1840. 


THE  volume  of  Monumental  Effigies,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Alfred  Stothard,  F.S.A.  the  late  draughtsman  to  the  Society,  is  so  generally 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated  wherever  known,  that  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks,  to  remind  the 
reader  that  it  was  left  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  author’s  sudden 
death,  from  a  lamentable  accident  which  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
congenial  profession.  It  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Stothard’s  plan  to  have  included 
in  his  work  a  complete  series  of  the  effigies  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  this 
country ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  visited  France,  and  brought  from  Fontevraud 
his  drawings  of  the  statues  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  Queen,  of  Richard 
the  First,  and  of  Isabella  Queen  of  John ;  and  from  the  Abbey  of  L’Espan, 
near  le  Mans,  the  effigy  of  Berengaria,  Queen  of  Richard  I.,  as  well  as  the 
figure  of  Geoffrey,  Comte  of  Anjou,  from  an  enamelled  Plate  in  the  church 
of  St.  Julien  at  le  Mans.  There  were  others,  however,  and  those  by  no 
means  inferior  to  any  in  beauty  or  interest,  which  had  been  left,  perhaps 
from  the  very  reason  of  their  being  within  immediate  reach,  until  some 
convenient  opportunity,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  premature  close  of  the 
artist’s  career.  I  allude  particularly  to  thosea  of  Queen  Philippa,  King  Richard 
the  Second,  and  his  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia,  all  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

a  Mr.  Stothard  also  intended  to  have  included  in  his  work  all  the  knightly  effigies  in  the 
Temple  church.  Those  he  omitted  will  be  given  by  the  Messrs.  Hollis. 
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The  task  of  completing  Mr.  Stothard’s  design  has  been  recently  adopted 
by  Mr.  George  Hollis  (the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  John  Buckler,  F.S.A.),  and  his  son 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  :  and  among  the  objects  of  their  earliest  attention  have 
been  the  royal  effigies  just  named.  In  the  course  of  making  his  drawings 
from  the  monument  of  Richard  the  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  discovered 
that  the  robes  of  the  effigies,  and  the  platform  or  bed  upon  which  they  are 
placed,  are  ornamented  with  various  patterns,  punctured  upon  the  metal, 
which  had  become  so  entirely  concealed  by  the  accumulated  dirt  of  centuries 
that  they  were  at  length  forgotten  and  unknown. 

This  discovery  is  interesting  in  two  respects ;  both  on  account  of 
the  various  devices  developed,  the  history  of  which  forms  a  curious  branch 
of  heraldic  investigation ;  and  also  from  the  peculiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are  impressed. 

The  minute  and  elaborate  finish,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  works  of 
ancient  artists,  cannot  escape  observation.  It  is  very  evident  in  their 
illuminated  miniatures,  where  the  patterns  of  the  dresses  of  the  persons 
represented  are  often  clearly  made  out,  together  with  those  of  the  tapestry 
and  other  accessories ;  whilst  sometimes,  and  even  in  outdoor  scenes,  the 
whole  background,  where  modern  artists  lightly  sketch  their  sky  and  clouds, 
is  occupied  by  a  diapered  pattern,  very  minutely  delineated.  In  like  manner 
it  was  usual  to  embellish  with  patterns  the  fields  and  larger  ordinaries  of 
armorial  shields.  In  short,  no  portion  of  a  design  was  left  unadorned  with 
elaborate  workmanship. 

Having  adverted  to  this  characteristic  of  the  arts  of  our  ancestors,  I  will 
merely,  by  way  of  further  preface,  point  out  the  prevalent  custom  of  forming 
the  patterns  of  furniture,  plate,  tapestry,  and  dresses  from  devices  —heraldic 
devices  as  we  should  now  term  them,  allusive  to  the  particular  person  or 
family  for  whom  they  were  intended.  This  circumstance,  again,  will  be 
familiar  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  old  illuminations ;  and  that  such 
pictures  are  accurate  representations  of  the  dresses  and  furniture  which  were 
in  general  use  among  the  great,  is  evident  upon  the  perusal  of  any  of  our 
collections  of  ancient  wills  and  inventories,  as  well  as  from  portions  of  paint¬ 
ing  still  remaining  on  some  sepulchral  effigies.1* 

a  See  the  note  on  Fret-work  towards  the  close  of  this  paper. 
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In  1375  the  Black  Prince  bequeathed  to  his  son  Richard  his  hangings  for 
a  hall,  embroidered  with  mermen,  and  a  border  of  red  and  black  impaled, 
embroidered  with  swans  having  lady’s  heads,  and  ostrich  feathers :  to  his 
wife,  the  Princess,  he  bequeathed  a  hall  of  red  worsted,  embroidered  with 
eagles  and  griffins,  with  a  border  of  swans  having  lady’s  heads ;  and  to 
Mons.  Aleyne  Cheyne  a  bed  of  camoca,  powdered  with  blue  eagles.  In  1385, 
Joan  Princess  of  Wales  bequeathed  “  To  my  dear  son,  the  King,  my  new 
bed  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver,  and  heads  of 
leopards  of  gold,  with  boughs  and  leaves  issuing  out  of  their  mouths.” 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  in  1380,  bequeathed  to  his  son  and  heir,  “  our  large 
bed  of  black  satin,  embroidered  with  white  lions  and  gold  roses,  with 
escutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Mortimer  and  Ulster and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  in  1 397,  bequeathed  to  the  altar  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  “  his 
great  bed  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  champepiers  powdered  with  golden  roses, 
placed  upon  pipes  of  gold,  and  in  each  pipe  two  white  ostrich  feathers and 
again,  to  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Exeter,  his  “  white  bed  of  silk,  with 
blue  eagles  displayed.”  In  1415,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  bequeathed  to  his 
wife  “  my  bed  of  feathers  and  leopards,  with  the  furniture  appertaining  to 
the  same;  also  my  white  and  red  tapestry  of  garters,  fetter-locks,  and  falcons.”1* 
Bequests  of  articles  of  dress,  being  neither  so  appropriate  nor  of  so  much 
value  as  beds  and  furniture,  or  plate  and  jewellery,  are  not  frequent  in  the 
wills  of  persons  of  high  rank.  In  that  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1368, 
we  find  mentioned  together,  “  my  bed  with  the  eagle,  and  my  summer 
vestment,  powdered  with  leopards,”  by  which,  perhaps,  the  summer  bed- 
furniture  was  intended.0  We  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  instances  of 
ornamented  dresses,  more  immediately  illustrative  of  the  royal  robes  before  us. 

Two  ladies,  engraved  d  in  Strutt’s  Dresses,  vol.  II.  plates  xcvi.  and  xcvii. 
have  their  robes  powdered  with  swans,  with  wings  erect.  They  are  both 
copied  from  a  French  MS.  in  the  Royal  Collection,  15  D  III.  which  is  a 
superbly  illuminated  copy  of  the  Histoire  Scholastique,  or  Scholastic  Bible. 
Ashmole,  in  his  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,6  tells  us  that  at 

b  Nichols’s  Royal  and  Noble  Wills.  Nicolas’s  Testamenta  Yetusta. 
c  Ibid.  d  Also  in  Shaw’s  “  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 

1840,  Part  5.  e  p.  213. 
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the  time  of  instituting  the  order,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  vestments 
were  garnished  or  powdered  all  over  with  little  garters,  embroidered  with 
silk  and  gold  plate,  with  buckles,  and  pendants  of  silver  gilt.  Of  these  there 
were  laid  upon  the  first  surcoat  and  hood,  made  for  the  royal  Founder,  no 
less  than  168.  In  King  Richard  the  Second’s  reign,  the  little  garters  which 
then  adorned  the  surcoats  of  the  Sovereign  and  Knights  Companions,  were 
wrought  in  embroidery  upon  blue  taffaty,  with  Cyprus  gold,  and  silk  of 
divers  colours,  and  letters  of  gold. 

This  fashion  of  the  robes  of  the  Garter  was  continued  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  surcoat  and  hood  of  the  King  took  173,  and 
those  of  the  King  of  Portugal  120  Garters  ;  but  it  went  out  of  use  shortly 
after. 

A  representation  of  a  Knight,  attired  in  this  original  robe  of  the  Garter, 
will  be  seen  in  Strutt’s  Dresses,  vol.  II.  pi.  cviii.  it  being  the  figure  of 
Sir  Nigel  Loring,  one  of  the  first  knights  of  the  order,  and  a  benefactor  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  commemorated  and  depicted  in  a  Register  of  the 
monastery,  now  the  Cottonian  MS.  Nero  D.  vn  ;  and  another  instance  is 
that  of  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  presenting  the  volume  now  the 
Royal  MS.  15  E  VI.  to  Margaret,  Queen  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  engraved  in 
Strutt’s  Royal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  pi.  xliii.,  in  Walpole’s  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  and  in  Mr.  Planche’s  interesting  little  volume  on 
British  Costume,  p.  191.f  In  the  series  of  portraitures  of  the  Sovereign 
and  first  twenty-five  knights,  engraved  in  Ashmole’s  History  of  the  Order, 
p.  642,  the  artist,  who  was  apparently  of  a  century  at  least  after  the  time, 
has  given  them  the  modern  mantles  with  the  badge  only  on  the  left 
shoulder,  but  he  has  represented  several  of  their  turban-like  hoods  as 
sprinkled  with  garters,  though  not  all,  his  aim  evidently  being  to  make  as 
much  variety  as  could  be  allowed  in  their  head- attires. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  made  in  illustration  of  the  fashion  of 
forming  an  heraldic  badge  or  charge  into  the  running  pattern  of  state 
robes,  a  practice  which  we  have  already  found  described  by  the  contemporary 
term  “  powdering.”  The  same  term,  or  poudre,  was  formerly  used  by  the 


f  Still  more  perfectly,  since  this  Paper  was  written,  in  Shaw's  “ 
of  the  Middle  Ages.” 
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heralds  in  blazonry,  in  cases  where  they  now  employ  the  terms  semee,  or  sown, 
and  mis  par  tout. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  in  succession  the  several  devices  with  which 
the  robes  of  the  Effigies  before  us  are  adorned.  The  robes  of  the  King  are 
powdered  or  strewn  with  three  badges,  the  White  Hart,  the  Broom  Plant, 
and  the  Rising  Sun.  Among  them  are  intermixed  the  letters  t  and  ft,  the 
initials  of  Richard  and  Anne.  The  borders  of  the  robes  are  ornamented  with 
elegant  patterns  minutely  delineated,  the  principal  being  a  running  scroll  of 
the  Broom-plant ;  at  the  foot  are  two  rows  of  ermine  spots,  and  the  hood  is  also 
lined  with  ermine,  but  the  inner  sides  of  the  mantle  are  plain.  The  badges 
on  the  mantle  are  interwoven  with  running  lines  of  flowers  or  small  leaves, 
in  a  manner  so  nearly  resembling  a  curious  painting  of  Richard  the  Second 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  collection  at  Wilton,  that, 
before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  take  some  notice  of  that  picture. 

It  is  painted  on  two  tablets,  and  Hollar  engraved  it  in  two  plates  in  the 
year  1639  ;  but  the  two  when  viewed  together  form  but  one  design.  The 
King  is  kneeling  in  prayer  to  the  Virgin  and  her  Son  ;  behind  him  stand  the 
three  saints,  John  the  Baptist,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Edmund  the  King. 
Behind  and  around  the  Virgin  are  eleven  angels.  King  Richard  is  here  at¬ 
tired  in  a  gown  powdered  with  White  Harts,  which  are  interlaced  with  Broom- 
cods  running  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interlacing  foliage  on  the  mantle  of 
his  Effigy.  He  wears  round  his  neck  a  collar  of  Broom-cods ;  and  on  his 
left  shoulder  is  his  badge  of  the  White  Hart.  But  what  is  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  is,  that  each  of  the  eleven  angels  wears  a  similar  collar  and  a  similar 
badge.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  pendant  to  the  collar  in  front,  in 
every  case,  is  formed  of  two  of  the  Broom-cods  only  ;  and  that  the  King,  as 
well  as  the  angels,  wears  the  White  Hart,  as  a  badge,  on  his  shoulder,  not  as 
a  pendant  to  the  collar,  as  was  misapprehended  by  Anstis.g  It  was  this 
picture  which  furnished  a  subject  of  discussion  to  Walpole  in  connexion 

g  Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  vol.  i.  p.  112;  and  also  in  p.  110.  Anstis  was 
here  writing  of  collars,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  that  the  badge,  stigma,  mark, 
sign,  or  cognizance  was  another  thing.  He  followed  the  verses  under  Hollar’s  print,  in 
which  it  is  erroneously  said,  “  Pendulus  est  albus  cervus,”  & c.  Anstis,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Beltz,  who  states  that  the  White  Hart  was  “  pendent  from  a  collar,”  in  his  Notices 
of  Collars  of  the  King’s  Livery,  Retrospective  Review,  new  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 
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with  the  alleged  discovery  of  oil-painting  by  Van  Eyck  ;h  but  it  was  proved 
to  be  painted  in  water-colours,  on  an  examination  by  T.  Phillips,  Esq.  R.A.  as 
is  noticed  in  Britton’s  Beauties  of  Wiltshire.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Collection,  but  is  said  to  have  been  given  away  by  King  James  the 
Second  to  Lord  Castlemaine,  about  the  time  he  went  Ambassador  to  Rome, 
after  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  added  to 
the  Collection  at  Wilton. 

The  badge  of  the  White  Hart  was  the  most  favourite  device  of  King 
Richard,  and  it  was  that  which  he  used  for  the  cognizance  which  was  pro¬ 
fusely  distributed  among  his  courtiers  and  immediate  dependants.  It  has 
been  suggested  with  much  apparent  probability  that  he  adopted  it  from  the 
White  Hind  which  is  stated  to  have  been  borne  by  his  mother  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent  ‘,  and  which  was  certainly  used  by  the  Holands,  the  sons  of 
her  first  marriage.k  The  author  of  the  Alliterative  Poem,  which  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society,  reproaching  the  unfortunate 
Richard,  reminds  him  that 

First  at  your  anointing  all  were  your  own, 

Both  Harts  and  Hinds,  and  held  of  none  other. 

The  writer  of  the  Life  of  Richard,  edited  by  Hearne,  states  that  the  badge 
of  the  White  Hart  was  first  given  at  the  time  of  the  Tournament  held  in 
Smithfield  in  1390  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  and  the 
Count  of  Ostrevandt :  — 

h  In  reference  to  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  Nov.  1840,  vol.  xiv.  p.  489,  relative  to  a  picture  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
villa  at  Chiswick,  which  was  assigned  by  Walpole  to  Van  Eyck,  and  supposed  to  represent 
the  family  of  Lord  de  Clifford,  but  regarding  which,  Mr.  Waagen  has  pronounced  that  “  Jan 
Van  Eyck  is  quite  out  of  the  question,”  and  which  is  shown  ( ubi  supra )  to  be  the  portraits 
of  Sir  John  Donne  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Lord  Hastings,  temp.  Edw.  IV.  They 
wear  the  collar  of  that  King’s  livery,  formed  of  alternate  roses  and  suns,  with  a  white  lion 
sejant  as  a  pendant. 

i  “  The  bagens  that  he  [the  King]  beareth  by  the  Faire  Maide  of  Kent,  is  a  Whyte 
Hynde.”  Collectanea  Top.  et  Geneal.  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  from  MS.  Harl.  4632,  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.;  but  the  same  MS.  attributes  the  White  Hind  to  Queen  Philippa 
(Ibid.  p.  53.),  and  so  does  the  MS.  L.  14,  in  Coll.  Arm.  f.  27,  b. 

k  In  Sandford’s  Genealogical  History,  1677,  p.  124,  will  be  seen  the  seal  of  Thomas  de 
Holand,  Earl  of  Kent,  where  his  shield  is  suspended  from  the  neck  of  a  Hind ,  lodged  or 
seated,  and  collared  with  a  coronet. 
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“  Ubi  datum  erat  primo  signum  vel  stigma  illud  egregium  cum  Cervo 
Albo,  cum  corona  et  cathena  aurea.” 

But  it  is  less  probable  that  the  White  Hart  was  first  given1  on  that  occasion, 
than  that  it  was  then  brought  into  conspicuous  notice  by  being  displayed 
upon  all  the  housings  and  accoutrements  of  the  English  knights  who  took 
part  in  the  tournament,  as  the  accounts  given  by  Walsingham  and  in  the 
Polychronicon  state  that  it  was.  Indeed,  as  Anstis  has  pointed  out  (though 
with  a  wrong  date,  as  it  belongs  to  Richard’s  sixth m  and  not  his  ninth  year), 
there  is  a  document  in  Rymer  some  years  earlier  in  date,  which  enumerates 
various  crown  jewels  pawned  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  among  which 
occur  three  brooches  in  the  form  of  White  Harts,  set  with  rubies.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  in  this  document  the  White  Hart  does  not  come 
prominently  forward,  for  there  were  more  brooches  of  other  patterns ;  as,  of 
twenty-three  in  the  whole,  four  were  worked  with  a  Griffon  in  the  middle, 
five  were  in  the  form  of  White  Dogs,  one  great  one  with  four  Blue  Boars, 
four  in  the  form  of  Eagles,  three  in  the  form  of  White  Harts,  and  six  in  the 
form  of  Keys.  Still  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  White  Hart  was  made 
very  conspicuous  on  occasion  of  the  Tournament  already  mentioned,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  a  passage  has  been  found n  in  the  household-book  of 
Richard’s  great  adversary  the  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth) 
for  that  very  year,  recording  the  expenditure  of  40s.  for  the  embroidering  of 
two  sleeves  of  red  velvet  and  a  pair  of  plates  of  the  same  suit,  with  the  Harts 


1  The  devise  of  “  le  Cerf  volant,  couronne  d’or  au  col,”  had  been  adopted  ten  years  before, 
viz.  in  1380,  by  Charles  YI.  of  France,  according  to  his  historian,  Juvenal  des  Ursins  ;  who 
connects  it  with  a  legendary  story  of  the  collar  having  been  placed  upon  the  Hart  in  its 
youth  by  Julius  Caesar ;  which  legend  is  also  related  by  Upton  and  by  him  located  in 
Windsor  Forest,  at  the  stone  called  Besaunteston  near  Bagshot.  (Nic.  Upton  de  Studio 
Militari,  1654,  p.  159.)  The  same  legendary  beast  was  adopted  as  a  supporter  by  the 
family  of  Pompei  in  Italy  in  token  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  with  the  initials 
N.  M.  T.  alluding  to  the  inscription  on  the  collar  of  the  original  Hart,  Nemo  Me  Tangat, 
CiESARis  svm.  (Anstis,  Register  of  the  Garter,  i.  113,  from  Menestrier,  Ornem.  des 
Armes,  p.  118.)  Froissart  ascribes  the  origin  of  th e,  flying  hart  of  Charles  YI.  to  a  dream  of 
the  king,  the  story  of  which  occupies  his  civth  chapter.  It  was  represented  winged ,  as  it 
appears  in  the  engraved  title  of  the  Compendium  Roberti  Gaguini  super  Francorum  Gestis. 
Paris,  fol.  1504. 

m  See  Rymer’s  Foedera,  edit.  1740,  vol.  III.  part  iii.  p.  140. 
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of  the  King's  livery.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  about  that  time  that 
Richard  adopted  the  impolitic  system  of  distributing  these  favours  so  exten¬ 
sively  as  tokens  of  adherence  (they  went  by  the  popular  name  of  signs),  thereby 
fomenting  divisions,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  private  and  personal  party 
in  that  realm,  the  whole  population  of  which  he  ought  to  have  endeavoured 
to  cherish  with  an  impartial  and  parental  regard.  This  grand  political  error 
is  forcibly  exposed  by  the  poet  already  referred  to.  He  expresses  his  ignorance 

What  kin’s  counsel  that  the  King  had 
Or  moved  him  most  to  mark  his  lieges, 

Or  to  serve  them  with  signs,  that  swarmed  so  thick 
Throughout  his  land  in  length  and  in  breadth, 

That  who  so  had  hobbled  thro’  holts  and  towns 
Or  y-passed  the  paths  there  the  prince  dwelt. 

Of  Harts  or  Hinds  on  hassels’  breasts. 

Or  some  lord’s  livery  that  the  law  stried. 

He  should  have  y-met  more  than  enow, 

For  they  incumber’d  the  country,  and  many  curse  served. 

*  *  * 

They  plucked  the  plomayle  from  the  poor  skins. 

And  shewed  their  signs,  for  men  should  dread 
To  ask  any  amends  for  their  misdeeds  ; 

Thus  liveries  o’erlook’d  your  lieges  each  one, 

For  those  that  had  Harts  on  high  on  their  breasts, 

For  the  more  party,  I  may  well  avow. 

They  bare  them  the  bolder  for  their  gay  brooches 

And  bushed  *  with  their  breasts,  and  bare  down  the  poor 

Lieges  that  loved  you  (the  King)  the  less  for  their  evil  deeds  ; 

So,  truth  to  tell,  as  townsmen  said, 

For  one  that  you  marked,  you  missed  ten  score 
Of  homely  hearts,  that  the  harme  hente  ; 

Then  was  it  folly,  in  faith  as  me  thinketh 
To  set  silver  in  signs,  that  of  nought  served. 

*  *  * 

And  so,  in  sooth,  the  season  was  past 
For  Harts  y-headed  so  high  and  so  noble. 

I  must  not  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  varieties 
of  this  favourite  device  of  Richard  the  Second,  which  have  been  observed  in 


*  A  pun,  as  presumed,  on  the  name  of  Sir  John  Bushy,  one  of  Richard  s  favourites. 
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that  most  noble  monument  of  him,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  race,  the  great 
Hall  at  Westminster.  It  is  well  known  that  the  string-course  which  runs 
round  the  Hall  is  adorned  with  large  sculptured  ornaments  ;  which  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  the  royal  crest  of  a  Lion,  and  the  badge  of  a  Hart,  placed 
alternately.  The  Hart  is  usually  lodged  on  a  single  row  of  nebulee  (as  he 
once  occurs  on  the  effigy  before  us)  with  ornamental  foliage  springing  from 
behind,  which  foliage  is  sometimes  oak  with  acorns,  sometimes  a  rose-bush, 
or  it  terminates  in  fleurs-de-lis.  In  one  instance  the  Hart  is  placed  in  a 
four-wheeled  cart,  as  if  on  his  way  to  the  chase ;  in  another  he  is  pulled 
down  by  dogs  ;  °  in  a  third  he  is  lodged,  the  end  of  his  chain  being  held  up  by 
a  “  wToodhouse  ”  or  wild  man,  who  bears  a  club  over  his  shoulder.  Such 
were  the  conceits  by  which  our  old  artists  avoided  monotony,  and  sustained 
the  interest  of  spectators.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Willement  p  that 
in  the  whole  series  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  the  crest  from 
the  badge  ;  the  lion  invariably  being  placed  upon  a  helmet.  And  here  it 
may  be  added  that  we  are  in  no  case  to  regard  the  White  Hart  as  a  supporter  <i 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term.  Some  old  heraldic  writer  of  the 
16th  century1,  has  asserted  that  “  King  Ric.  II.  forsoke  the  two  antellops  for 
his  beasts,  and  toke  two  White  Harts  bearing  up  the  arms  with  their  backs.” 
Such  a  design  the  writer  had  no  doubt  seen,  and  it  was  one  truly  accordant 
with  the  elegant  taste  of  the  artists  of  the  period ;  but  animals  so  placed 
cannot  be  considered  as  supporters  in  the  modern  sense,  any  more  than  in 
another  instance  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  royal  shield  is  held  by 
demi-angels  and  the  stag  is  placed  below.  It  was  not  for  some  time  after 
that  the  usage  commenced  of  supporting  arms  by  two  beasts,  or  human 
figures,  placed  erect  on  either  side  the  shield.  As  for  the  Antelope  which, 
according  to  this  statement,  Richard  “  forsoke,”  it  was  first  adopted  as  a 
royal  beast  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  White  Hart,  it  should  be  remarked  that  I 
have  forborne  to  quote  much  that  has  been  previously  collected  regarding  its 

°  A  very  curious  instance  of  the  Device  of  the  Hart  lodged  within  a  paling  occurs  on  a 
piece  of  sculpture  recently  sent  from  Venice  to  Henry  Howard,  esq.  of  Corby,  an  Account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of  Archaeologia. 

P  Collectanea  Top.  et  Geneal.  iii.  55.  q  As  Anstis  does,  i.  113. 

r  MS.  Harl.  2259,  quoted  by  'Yyillement. 
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use,  as  well  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  and  in  those  of  his  succes¬ 
sors.15 

The  Broom  Plant  is  a  well-known  cognisance,  alluding,  according  to 
common  opinion,  to  the  supposed  surname  of  our  ancient  Kings.  I  say  the 
supposed  surname,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  any  satisfactory  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  remark  made  on  that  subject  by  Anstis,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  where,  alluding  to  the  verses  placed 
under  Hollar’s  engravings  of  the  Wilton  picture,  already  described,  he  terms 
it  the  “  sobriquet  ”  of  Plantagenet,  not  allowing  it  to  have  been  the  surname 
of  our  Kings  ;  who,  he  says,  “  like  those  of  France,  and  other  ancient 
monarchs,  had  no  peculiar  name ;  and  even  Richard  the  Second  was,  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  after  his  abdication,  styled  of  Bourdeaux, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  was  the  most  customary  method  of  denomi¬ 
nating  the  children  of  the  Crown.  I  shall,”  he  adds,  c£  postpone  the 
proofs  of  this  matter,  ’till  I  consider  the  case  of  Arthur  Plantagenet,  Knight 
of  the  Order.”1  To  the  portion  of  his  work  here  alluded  to,  the  author 
never  arrived,  and  we  are,  therefore,  deprived  of  his  proofs.11  It  may  be 
presumed  that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Plantagenet  was  a 

S  See  particularly  in  tlie  notes  to  Anstis,  p.  113,  et  seq.  several  curious  extracts  from 
records  relative  to  the  making  and  presenting  of  the  cognisance  to  various  persons  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  Willement’s  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  20.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
Ancient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer  (published  by  the 
Record  Commission,  1836),  among  the  Jewels,  Plate,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  in  the 
1st  Hen.  IV.  formerly  belonging  to  King  Richard,  &c.  will  be  found  at  p.  356,  “  un  Cerf 
couchant  southe  un  arbre,  les  cornes  et  l’arbre  appairaillez  de  xxvij  perles,  poisant  vii  unc.” 
A  golden  reindeer  was  of  the  same  weight,  ornamented  with  a  sapphire  and  pearls.  Before, 
at  p.  328,  is  a  cup  ( hanape ),  the  cover  of  which  was  of  silver  gilt,  with  pinnacles  and  turrets, 
and  surrounded  by  White  Harts  and  other  beasts,  lying  on  a  green  stage ;  and  at  p.  350,  a 
large  spice  plate,  curiosement  arraiez,  having  a  cover  bearing  a  Hart,  richly  adorned  with 
stones  and  pearls,  and  its  foot  garnished  with  leopards  and  damsels.  This  was  made  at 
Paris  by  Assyn  de  Bellon. 

*  Anstis,  i.  115. 

u  On  this  point  Camden  had  previously  left  his  opinion,  expressed  with  remarkable  ear¬ 
nestness  and  decision  :  when  speaking  of  “  Cognomina,  or  Sobriquetts,  as  the  French  call 
them,  and  By-names,  or  Nick-names,  as  we  term  them  (if  that  word  be  indifferent  to  good 
and  bad)  which  still  did  die  with  the  hearer,  and  never  descended  to  posterity . So,  in  the 
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name  upon  which  a  sober  existence  was  first  conferred  on  the  birth  of  Arthur, 
the  bastard  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  afterwards  Viscount  Lisle,  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  Longesp4  (previously  a  soubriquet  of  his  ancestorsx)  was  given  to 
a  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  became  the  hereditary  name  of  his 
descendants. 

That  Plantagenet  was  the  cognomen  of  the  father  of  King  Henry  the 
Second,  Geoffrey  Count  of  Anjou,  who  is  also  sometimes  called  Pulcher, 
or  le  Bel,  there  is  ample  testimony  in  the  Chroniclers.  He  is  called  by 
both  names  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury/  who  was  nearly  a  contemporary ;  and 
he  is  termed  Plantagenest  in  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey,  monk  of  St.  Martial 
at  Limoge,  and  Prior  of  Vigeois,2  who  wrote  in  1183;  in  the  Chronicon 
Turonense,a  compiled  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  Opusc.  de 
Origine  Comitum  Andegav.  throughout.13  But  the  same  authorities  do  not 
ascribe  the  name  of  Plantagenet  to  King  Henry  ;c  on  the  contrary,  he  is 

house  of  Anjou,  which  obtained  the  crown  of  England,  Geffrey  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou 
was  surnamed  Grisogonel,  that  is  Gray-cloake;  Fulco,  his  son,  Nerra;  his  grandchild 
Recliin,  for  his  extortion.  Again  his  grandchild  Plantagenet,  for  that  he  wore  commonly  a 

broome -stalke  in  his  bonnet . So  that,  whereas  these  names  were  never  taken  up  by  the 

sons,  I  know  not  why  any  should  think  Plantagenet  to  he  the  surname  of  the  Royall  House 
of  England,  albeit  in  late  years  many  have  so  accounted  it.  Neither  is  it  less  strange,  why 
so  many  should  thinke  Theodore,  or  Tydur,  as  they  contract  it,  to  be  the  surname  of  the 

Princes  of  this  Realme  since  King  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  for,  &c . To  seek  therefore 

the  ancient  surnames  of  the  Royall  and  most  ancient  families  of  Europe,  is  to  seek  that  which 
never  was.”  Camden’s  Remaines,  chapter  on  Surnames. 

x  It  is  given  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  died  in  948  ;  to  a  son  of  King  Stephen, 
and  a  son  of  the  Empress  Maud.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  all  of  these  were  named 
William.  y  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules,  vol.  xiv.  p.  14. 

z  Ibid.  xii.  432, 438.  The  latter  passage  is  as  follows  :  Gaufredus  cognomento  Plantagenest, 
de  Mathilde  genuit  Henricum  regem,  Guillermum  cognomento  la  Maspa,  et  Gaufredum.” 

a  Ibid.  pp.  471,  474;  at  the  former  of  which  pages  the  same  parties  are  described  as 
“  Henricum  qui  postea  fuit  rex  Anglias,  et  Guillelmum  Longam-Spatam,  et  Gaufridum 
Plantagenest.”  b  Ibid.  p.  534  et  seq. 

c  This  error  (if  such  it  be)  runs  through  the  best  modern  historians.  Lord  Lyttelton 
and  Henry  both  commence  with  the  words  Heni'y  Plantagenet ;  and  Rapin  prefixes  to  the 
reign  the  title,  “  Henry  II.  Sirnam’d  Plantagenet.”  Though  not  adopted  by  Hume,  nor 
by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  it  is  by  Dr.  Lingard.  It  was  not,  however,  committed  by 
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stated  to  have  had  the  surname  of  Curtmantel,d  and  his  brother  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Nantes,  the  name  of  Martel. e 

What  authority  there  is  for  Camden’s  assertion,  that  Geoffrey,  the  father, 
was  called  “  Plant  a  genet,  for  that  he  wore  commonly  a  broome-stalke  in  his 
bonnet,”  does  not  appear  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  Sandford  was  quite 
mistaken  when  he  statedf  that,  on  the  great  seal  of  Richard  I.  g  “  his  hel¬ 
met  is  adorned  with  the  Planta  Genista ,  or  Broom-stalk.”  This  has  been 
entirely  disproved,  on  the  inspection  of  better  impressions,11  and  the  object 
which  led  to  the  supposition  proves  to  be  a  crest  formed  of  straight  rods  of 
iron,  or  some  other  material. 

Holinshed,  or  Speed,  or  Stowe,  or  Sir  Richard  Baker;  and  in  Milles’s  Catalogue  of 
Honour,  fol.  1610,  and  Ralph  Brooke’s  Catalogue  of  the  Kings,  &c.  fol.  1619,  he  is  more 
correctly  “  sur-named  Short-mantle .”  Sandford  falls  into  it  throughout,  but  not  so 
Dugdale,  unless  by  occasional  inadvertence,  and  the  Dukes  of  York  are  even  indexed 
under  the  name  of  Coningsburgli.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  natural  brother 
of  King  Henry,  the  progenitor  of  the  second  race  of  the  Earls  Warren,  is  also  generally 
called  Hameline  Plantagenet,  hut  equally  without  sufficient  authority  ;  as  Watson,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Warren,  quotes  no  contemporary  document  concerning  him  in 
which  he  is  styled  otherwise  than  Hameline  Earl  of  Warren.  With  the  like  want  of  authority 
some  authors  (following  Godwin)  have  given  the  name  of  Plantagenet  to  Geoffrey  bastard 
son  of  Henry  II.  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York. 

4  Bromton,  after  recording  the  death  of  Henry  II.  states  that  his  body  was  so  deserted 
and  robbed  during  the  confusion  and  license  that  usually  took  place  on  such  occasions,  “  ut 
diu  nudum  jaceret,  donee  puer  quidam  inferiores  corporis  partes  pallio  brevi  contegeret. 
Et  tunc  videbatur  cognomen  ejus  adimpletum,  quo  ab  infantia  vocahatur  Henricus  Curtmantell, 
nam  iste  primus  omnium  curta  mantella  ab  Andegavia  in  Angliam  transvexit.”  The  same 
statements  are  repeated  by  Knyghton.  (Twysden,  Decern  Scriptores,  cols.  1150,  2400.) 

e  This  name  affords  another  instance  of  the  same  Christian  name  being  repeatedly 
connected  with  the  same  cognomen  or  soubriquet.  The  father  of  Fulke  IV.  (Rechin)  Count 
of  Anjou,  and  his  son,  the  uncle  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenest,  were  both  Geoffrey  Martel. 

f  Genealogical  History,  1677,  p.  73. 

5  The  cognomen  of  Richard  the  First,  Coeur  de  Lion,  is  better  known  than  almost  any  of 
these  distinctions.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  applied  to  him  until  after  his  death. 

h  The  seal  in  question  is  not  that  engraved  in  the  new  edition  of  Rymer’s  Foedera,  where 
the  helmet  is  perfectly  plain  ;  but  Richard’s  second  seal.  The  crest  is  very  remarkable, 
being  a  lion  or  leopard,  encircled  by  a  radius  of  lines  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  “  Quant  a 
moi,  j’y  verrois  tout  au  plus  des  brins  de  baleine,  si  ce  n’est  meme  des  piquants  de  fer, 
attendu  la  roideur  et  1’  arrangement  symetrique  de  ce  singulier  ornement.”  Dissertation 
sur  les  Sceaux  de  Richard-Coeur-de-Lion,  par  Acliille  Deville.  4to,  1828,  p.  16. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  time  at  length  arrived  when 
Plantagenet  was  adopted  as  a  surname  by  the  royal  family  of  England  ;  but 
this  was  not  until  the  days  of  the  house  of  York,  the  last  branch  of  the  race. 
Itre  -appears  on  the  page  of  contemporary  evidence  in  the  pedigree  which 
Richard  Duke  of  York  laid  before  the  Parliament,  when  claiming  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  the  Crown,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1460  ;  but  it  is  there  applied  to  that 
prince  only,  and  not  to  his  ancestors,  who  are  each  named  after  their  birth¬ 
place.*  In  one  other  instance  only  it  has  been  discovered  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Fourth J' ;  with  the  exception  of  its  use,  as  applied  to  that 
monarch’s  illegitimate  son,  the  Viscount  Lisle,  already  alluded  to  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Arthur  Plantagenet  had  a  crest  assigned  to  him 
allusive  to  his  surname  ;  namely,  A  genet k  party  per  pale  sable  and  argent, 
betwixt  two  broom-stalks  blossomed  proper. 1 

i  Thus — “  Edward  his  first  begoten  son  Prince  of  Wales,  William  Hatfeld  second 
begoten,  Leonell  [it  is  not  added  “  of  Antwerp,”]  third  begoten  Due  of  Clarence,  John  of 
Gaunte  fourthe  begoten  Due  of  Lancastre,  Edmond  Langley  fyft  goten  Due  of  York, 
Thomas  Wodestok  sixt  goten  Due  of  Gloucestre,  and  William  Wyndesore  the  seventh 
goten  then,  after  tracing  the  family  of  Mortimer, — “  the  seid  Anne,  under  the  sacrament 
of  matrymony  copied  unto  Richard  Erie  of  Cambrigge,  the  son  of  the  seid  Edmond  Langley, 
had  issue  and  lefully  bare  Richard  Plantaginet  commonly  called  Due  of  York.”  The  name 
Richard  Plantaginet,  sometimes  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  York,  and  sometimes  without,  is 
frequently  repeated  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  same  document.  See  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  v.  pp. 
375,  377,  378  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  other  surname  is  elsewhere  assigned  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  nor  does  the  place  of  his  birth  appear  to  be  recorded  ;  whilst  his  father  was 
called  Richard  of  Coningsburgli  :  in  the  proceedings  relative  to  his  attainder  he  is  styled 
“  Ricardus  Comes  Cantebrigg’  de  Conesburgli  in  com’  Ebor’  Chivaler;”  see  Rot.  Pari, 
vol.  iv.  p.  64. 

j  This  is  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  Edward  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  son  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.),  who  is  called  “  our  dear  nephew,  Edward 
Plantagenet." — Rot.  Pat.  17  Edw.  IV.  p.  2,  m.  16,  printed  in  Appendix  V.  to  the  Peerage 
Reports,  p.  413. 

k  This  genet  (which  was  introduced  as  alluding,  or  heraldically  canting,  on  the  name,) 
is  described  by  Favyn  as  an  animal  nearly  resembling  the  polecat,  and  approaching  in  size 
to  the  cats  of  Spain.  It  will  be  seen  represented  in  his  work,  p.  514,  where  he  gives  an 
account  of  an  Order  of  the  Genette,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in  the 
year  726. 

1  So  blazoned  by  Sandford.  The  garter-plate  of  Arthur  Viscount  Lisle  remains  at 
Windsor,  where  the  genet  stands  on  a  chapeau  marked  with  a  great  A  in  the  front,  and 
the  broom-plants  rise  behind. 
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There  is,  therefore,  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  name  of  Planta¬ 
genet  owes  its  revival  to  the  house  of  York ;  m  by  which  its  use,  as  expres¬ 
sive  of  hereditary  claims,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  felt,  with  a  force 
not  before  conceived.  At  all  events,  we  are  destitute  at  present  of  any  proof 
that  Richard  the  Second  conceived  his  surname  to  be  Plantagenet,  or  that 
he  adopted  the  broom-cod  for  one  of  his  badges,  with  reference  to  that  name. 

The  Broom-plant  had  been  for  centuries  a  favourite  emblem  in  France, 
and  we  have  positive  proof  that  it  formed  the  collar  of  the  royal  livery  given 
by  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  An  order  of  this  name  is  stated  by  Favyn11  to 
have  been  founded  so  early  as  1234  by  Saint  Louis,  on  the  coronation  of  his 
Queen  Margaret  of  Provence,  with  the  motto  Exalt  at  humiles,  the  Founder 
accounting  it  emblematic  of  humility  ;  and  Favyn  quotes,  from  the  Life  of 
that  monarch,  written  by  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
milites  Genestellce  in  the  year  1267-  A  century  later,  Charles  V.  of  France 
granted  to  Geoffrey  de  Belleville  his  Chambellan,  in  1368,  to  wear  the  collier 
de  la  cosse  de  geneste  in  all  feasts  and  companies.0  In  1389  Charles  VI. 
made  his  kinsmen  the  King  of  Sicily  and  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  knights 
of  the  Star  and  of  the  Cosse  de  Geneste  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  1 393, 
he  sent  the  collars  of  Broom- cods  to  Richard  II.  and  his  uncles.  His  gold¬ 
smith,  J  ohn  Compere,  was  ordered  to  make  for  the  King  of  England  a  collar 
in  this  form,  to  be  of  two  twisted  stalks,  interlaced  with  cosses  de  geneste , 
alternated  with  fifty  letters  hanging  to  the  stalks,  which  formed  the  word 
JAMES  (jamais)  ten  times  repeated ;  the  broom-cods  were  to  be  enamelled 
alternately  green  and  white,  and  thickly  set  with  pearls.  Three  other  like 
collars,  the  pearls  only  being  of  somewhat  less  value,  were  made  for  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  the 


m  It  may  be  noticed,  in  further  proof  of  the  more  correct  ideas  formerly  prevailing  on 
this  subject,  that  Sam.  Daniel,  in  his  long  poem  on  the  Civil  War,  never  introduces  the 
high-sounding  name  of  Plantagenet, — except  in  a  note,  where  he  states  correctly  that 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge  “  had  issue  by  Anne,  Richard  (surnamed  Plantagenet)  after 
Duke  of  York.”  And  so  Shakspere  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  though  he  uses 
the  name  continually,  still  coniines  it  personally  to  “  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York.” 

n  Le  Theatre  d’Honneur  et  de  Chevalerie,  ou  Histoire  des  Ordres  Militaires.  Par  Andre 
Favyn.  4to.  Paris,  1620,  p.  583.  0  Ibid.  p.  586. 
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whole  cost  more  than  830  francs.p  It  will,  however,  be  perceived  that  the 
design  of  this  collar  does  not  correspond  with  that  so  often  repeated  in  the 
Wilton  pictures  (as  already  mentioned  in  p.  36) ;  and  therefore  the  French 
and  English  collars,  though  similar,  were  not  identical.  Three  French  collars 
were  remaining  among  the  crown  jewels,  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
and  we  find  them  then  particularly  described  as  of  the  livery  of  the  King  of 
Frances  Two  collars  of  broom-cods  occur  in  the  inventory  of  Henry  the 

P  The  following  is  the  description  at  length  of  the  collar  to  be  made  for  King  Richard  : 
“  Pun  partit  au  Collier  du  Roy,  pour  le  Roy  d’Angleterre,  cest  a  scavoir  iceluy  Collier 
fait  en  facon  de  deux  gros  tuyaux  ronds,  et  entre  ieeux  tuyaux  Cosse  de  Geneste  double 
entretenans  par  les  queues,  et  autour  d’icellui  sur  les  cosses  fait  neuf  potences,  autour 
chacune  de  neuf  grosses  perles,  et  l’entre  deux  d'icelles  potences  autour  du  dit  Collier  a 
cinquante  lettres  d’or  pendant  a  Pun  d’iceux  tuyaux,  qui  font  par  dix  fois  le  mot  du  Roy, 
JAMES,  et  au  devant  d’icelui  Collier,  a  un  gros  balay  quarre,  environn6  de  liuit  grosses 
perles,  pereilles  aux  perles  du  Collier  du  Roy,  et  au  deniere  a  deux  cosses  en  forme  de 
genestes,  ouvertes,  emaillees,  Pun  de  blanche,  l’autre  de  vert,  et  a  dedans  chacune  Picelles 
cosses  trois  grosses  perles,  et  les  dits  tuyaux  poinsonnez  de  branches,  fleurs,  et  cosses  de 
geneste.”  (Quoted  by  Anstis  from  Hist,  des  Ordres  Religieux,  viii.  278.)  This  description 
agrees  with  the  collar  worn  by  a  herald  standing  by  the  side  of  Charles  VI.  in  a  picture  seen 
by  Menestrier  at  Ingolstad,  and  described  by  him  in  his  Art  de  Blason,  Lyon  1671,  12mo. 
p.  97 ;  but  it  is  wholly  different  from  the  collar  given  for  the  order  de  la  Cosse  de  Geneste, 
by  Favyn,  and  of  course  by  his  English  copyists,  Ashmole,  Hugh  Clark,  &c.  Their 
collar  is  composed  of  fleurs-de-lis  in  lozenges,  and  broom  -flowers  alternately,  and  Ashmole, 
in  fact,  calls  it  the  order  of  the  ISvoovn-Jlower ;  but  cosse  is  the  same  with  the  modern  ortho¬ 
graphy  gousse,  and  signifies  cod.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  large  majority  of  the  collars 
represented  for  those  of  the  ancient  cliivalric  orders,  are  equally  valueless,  being  designed 
from  the  draughtsman’s  own  notions  (as  historical  portraits  used  to  be),  not  derived  from 
any  contemporary  authority. 

At  Poissi  was  still  preserved  in  the  time  of  Menestrier,  a  pall  sem6  of  broom,  with  the 
motto  Janies  :  “  A  Poissi  on  conserve  encore  dans  le  Monastere  des  Religieuses  de  l’Ordre 
de  S.  Dominique  un  Poele  it  mettre  sur  le  tombeau  de  Madame  Marie  de  France  soeur  du 
Roy,  qui  est  seme  d  e  plantes  de  genest,  avec  ce  mot  en  lettres  Gotliiques  James”  La  Devise 
du  Roy  Justifiee,  4to.  1679,  p.  75. 

q  “  — j.  coler  d’or  du  livere  du  Roi  de  Franceye  ove  i.  bone  baleys  quarre  perentre  bones 
perles  rondes  ove  vi.  autres  bones  perles  einz  deux  cos  de  jenestres,  pois’  xiii.  unc.  i.  quart.’ — 
Un  colare  del  livere  du  Roi  de  Fraunce,  cont’  ix.  overages  de  genestes  garnisez  de 
iiii.  baleys,  iii.  saphirs,  xxvi.  perles,  poisant  vi  unc.  et  di. — Item,  un  coler  d’or  de  mesme 
la  livere  plein,  pois’  ii.  unc.  et  di.”  Ancient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  Exchequer,  iii.  354,  357. 
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Fifth’s  jewels,  made  after  his  death ; r  and  Henry  VI.  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  ordered  a  collar  to  be  made  for  himself,  of  the  letter  S  and  broom- 
cods  combined.  Robes  worked  cum  raniis  de  Brome  are  mentioned  in  the 
wardrobe  accounts  of  the  latter.4 

The  Rising  Sun,  the  third  badge  delineated  on  the  King’s  robe,  is  stated 
by  old  authorities  to  have  been  one  of  the  badges  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  u 
whilst  elsewhere  we  are  told  that  the  Black  Prince  adopted  a  Sun  rising 
from  the  clouds  ; v  and  it  certainly  seems  a  device  very  expressive  of  the 
condition  of  an  heir  apparent.  Ashmole  quotes  from  the  Wardrobe  Roll  of 
the  2 1  st  Edw.  III.  a  charge  for  “  forty  of  these  clouds,  embroidered  with 
gold,  silver,  and  silk,  having  in  the  middle  the  Saxon  letter  6  of  gold,  pro¬ 
vided  to  trim  several  garments  made  for  the  King,  and  garnished  with  stars.” 
This  was  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  entertain  that  the  King  wore  his  son’s  badge  to  do  him  honour  ; 
but  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  description  of  this  badge,  namely,  clouds 
garnished,  that  is,  probably,  powdered  or  sprinkled  with  stars,  does  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  badge  before  us,  of  a  sun  or  rays  of  light  rising  from 
clouds.  Richard  the  Second  is  stated  by  some  of  the  authorities  before 
quoted,  to  have  adopted  the  whole  sun,  or  sun  in  splendour, w  and  such  a  sun 
is  displayed  upon  the  main  sail  of  the  vessel,  in  which  he  is  represented 
returning  from  Ireland,  in  the  7tli  Illumination  accompanying  the  French 
poem,  edited  by  Mr.  Webb,  in  the  XXth  volume  of  the  Archseologia.  How- 


r  Pari.  Rolls,  vol.  iv.  pp.  220,  225. 
t  See  the  quotations  in  Anstis,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

u  In  the  curious  vellum  folio  of  heraldry,  prepared  for  the  use  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  now  the  MS.  Vincent  152  in  the  College  of  Arms,  at  f.  51,  is  a  banner  ascribed  to 
Edward  III.,  Party  per  pale,  the  dexter  side  Azure,  sem6of  fleurs-de-lis,  and  in  the  centre 
this  badge  of  golden  i*ays  rising  from  clouds;  the  sinister  Gules,  an  ostrich  feather  argent, 
crowned  or,  fixed  in  a  scroll  inscribed  If?tc  tueit* 
v  Mr.  Webb,  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xx.  p.  106. 

w  In  Prince  Arthur’s  book,  the  same  page  as  above,  King  Richard’s  banner  is  Party  of 
the  two  cognizances,  the  Sun  in  splendour  and  the  White  Hart.  Among  his  plate  was  a 
basin  adorned  at  the  bottom  with  a  sun,  and  the  arms  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  and  a  cup, 
with  a  cover  engraved  “  en  manere  de  la  solaille.”  Inv.  of  the  Exchequer,  iii.  322,  327. 
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ever,  it  is  clear  from  the  statue  before  us,  that  at  the  time  when  Richard 
erected  this  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  rising  sun  was  accounted 
one  of  his  customary  badges. x  It  appears,  with  three  others,  the  crowned 
rose,  the  crowned  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  crowned  rose- in-sun,  on  the  orfreys 
or  embroidered  front  of  the  habit  of  the  Prelate  of  the  Garter,  engraved  in 
Aslnnole’s  History  of  that  Order,  p.  234.  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  figures 
designed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  turn  to  the  devices  found  upon  the  effigy  of 
Queen  Anne.  Her  coat  or  boddice  is  covered  with  a  flowered  pattern, 
intermixed  with  the  letters  £  and  a  crowned.  On  her  gown  are  the  same 
letters  linked  together,  and  also  crowned  ;  but  the  largest  figures  are  alter¬ 
nations  of  a  peculiarly  formed  knot,  of  which  no  other  example  has  been 
found,  and  the  badge  of  the  Ostrich,  collared  and  chained,  and  holding  in 
its  beak  a  nail.  About  both  the  two  last  are  small  sprigs  or  leaves,  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  are  those  of  the  linden  or  lime,  which  was  used 
by  the  house  of  Bohemia.  The  same  leaves  are  added  to  the  White  Harts 
on  the  King’s  robe ;  they  form  the  running  border  of  the  Queen’s  mantle, 
and  they  are  sprinkled  over  the  latter,  together  with  crowned  Si’s  and  Ift’s, 
which  differ  from  the  letters  before  mentioned,  in  being  capitals,  and  of  a 
much  larger  size. 

The  only  English  authority,  recording  this  badge  of  the  Ostrich,  that 
occurred  to  Mr.  Willement  during  his  researches  in  Regal  Heraldry,  was  a 
passage  in  Camden’s  Remaines,  which  was  evidently  derived  immediately 
from  the  effigies  before  us,  and  which  shall  now  be  quoted.  “  Richard  the 
Second  used  commonly  a  White  Hart  couchant,  with  a  crown  and  chain 
about  his  neck.  For  wearing  the  which  some,  after  his  deposition,  lost  their 
lives.  He  also  used  a  pescod  branch,  with  the  cods  open,  but  the  pease  out, 


x  Here,  again,  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  contemporary  French 
monarch,  for  it  is  stated  that  this  same  badge  was  taken  by  Charles  VI.  on  his  marriage  with 
Isabel  of  Bavaria,  in  1385. — Willement,  p.  18,  quoting  MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  D.  ii.  f.  483  b; 
and  Menestrier,  Devise  du  Roy  justifiee,  p.  75  :  “  Charles  VII.  fit  la  Devise  d’un  ray  de 
Soleil,  comme  son  pere,  qui  l’a  prit  en  son  mariage  avec  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  comme  Frois¬ 
sart  a  remarque,  et  il  y  ajouta  un  S.  Michel,  comme  on  void  en  de  vielles  Tapisseries  de  ce 
temps-lii.” 
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as  it  is  upon  his  robe  in  his  monument  at  Westminster.  His  wife  Anne, 
sister  to  Winceslaus  the  Emperour,  bare  an  Ostrich,  with  a  nayle  in  his  beake.” 
No  representation  of  the  Bohemian  Ostrich  was  found  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Willement,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Camden’s  authority  for  it 
was  no  other  than  the  Queen’s  effigy .y  It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Willement,  on  the 
authority  of  Thiel,  that  c‘  a  white  ostrich,  issuing  from  a  crown,  and  holding 
in  its  beak  a  horse-shoe,  is  the  proper  crest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.’’ 
This  is  merely  observable  as  a  parallel  device ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  an 
ostrich,  holding  a  horseshoe  in  her  beak,  is  the  armorial  coat  of  Mac  Mahon, 
of  Ireland,  that  it  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Pastons,  Earls  of  Yarmouth, 
and  that  it  occurs  in  the  crests  of  Coke,  Digby,  Wallace,  and  some  other 
English  families.  The  family  of  Lindsey  has  for  crest  an  ostrich  holding  a 
key  in  its  beak,  and  that  of  Proby  the  head  and  neck  of  an  ostrich,  also 
holding  a  key. 

The  Bohemian  Ostrich,  instead  of  rising  from  a  crown,  stands  erect, 
collared  and  chained,  and  the  article  in  his  beak  is  a  nail.  The  nail,  key, 
and  horseshoe  were  alike  suggested  by  the  fabulous  powers  of  digestion 
which  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  bird,  and  which  were  considered 
emblematic  of  the  appetite  of  a  valiant  warrior  for  the  cold  iron  of  the 
battle  field.  A  foreign  writer,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  present,  says,  that  there  many  a  hero,  like  the  ostrich , 
was  obliged  to  digest  both  iron  and  steel,  or  to  overcome  in  death  the  sensa¬ 
tions  inflicted  by  the  spear  and  the  arrow.  It  has  further  been  remarked 
(by  Mr.  Planch^,  in  his  History  of  British  Costume,)  that  the  German  name 
for  an  ostrich,  Strauss,  was  used  also  in  the  sense  of  “  a  fight,  combat,  or 
scuffle  ;  ”  and  in  these  double  significations,  there  would  be  sufficient  reason 
for  the  strauss  vogel  being  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  a  warrior. 

I  am  here  induced  to  advance  a  conjecture,  I  believe  not  before  proposed, 
respecting  the  origin  of  an  heraldic  emblem,  still  popular  among  us,  and 
which  was  originally  a  badge,  though  most  people,  having  the  authority  of 

y  The  Ostrich  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  badge  of  Queen  Anne,  in  a  MS.  of 
about  Camden’s  time,  L.  14.  Coll.  Arm.  f.  27  b. 
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Hume  and  other  popular  writers,2  now  erroneously  regard  it  as  a  crest — I 
mean  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Feathers. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  subject  at  much  length, 
as  I  find  that  nearly  all  that  could  be  ascertained  respecting  it  is  very  well 
discussed  by  Mr.  Planch4,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  I 
will  therefore  only  very  briefly  state,  first,  that  plumes  of  feathers  were 
not  worn  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  then  as  portions  of  costume, 
not  as  personal  crests ;  and  secondly,  that  the  crest  of  John  King  of 
Bohemia  is  shown  from  his  seals, a  and  those  of  his  son  Winceslaus,  not  to 
have  been  three  ostrich  feathers,  but  the  entire  wings  of  a  vulture.  A 
Flemish  poem  quoted  by  Baron  Reiffenberg,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Barante’s 
History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  describes  the  crest  of  John  King  of 
Bohemia  as  “  two  wings  of  a  vulture,  besprinkled  with  linden  leaves  of 
gold 

“  Twee  ghiers  vlogelen  daer  aen  geleyt 
Die  al  vol  bespringelt  zyn 
Met  linden  bladeren  guld  fyn  ; 

Deze  es,  als  ick  mercken  can, 

Van  Beliem  coninck  Jan.” 

The  Black  Prince,  therefore,  could  not  have  plucked  ostrich  feathers  from  a 
vulture’s  wing ;  and  that  the  Black  Prince’s  feather,  a  single  feather  only, 
was  really  that  of  an  ostrich,  we  have  repeated  contemporary  testimonies, 
some  of  which  have 'been  already  quoted b  from  his  own  will;  but  the 
hypothesis  I  have  to  offer  is  this :  that  the  Bohemian  King,  who  was  a 
relation  of  Queen  Anne,  no  more  distant  than  her  paternal  grandfather,  may 
very  probably  have  used  the  badge  of  an  ostrich,  as  well  as  his  son,  the 


z  “  His  crest  of  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his  motto,  Ich  dien  (/  serve),  were  adopted  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  are  still  those  used  by  the  Heir  Apparent  of  England.” — Keightley, 
Hist,  of  England,  i.  217.  And  such  is  the  ordinary  statement. 

a  See  engravings  in  La  Genealogie  des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  par  Olivier  de  Vree,  fol.  1642, 
pp.  63—67. 

b  Before,  p.  34. 
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Emperor  Charles,  the  Queen’s  father  ;  and  that  the  English  prince,  upon  his 
victory  over  this  monarch,  who  from  such  a  badge  would  be  called  the 
Ostrich,  possibly  adopted  the  conceit  that  the  feathers  of  the  conquered 
bird  formed  an  emblematical  trophy  very  significant  of  his  success.  Such  a 
conjecture  may  be  the  more  acceptable  from  accommodating  itself  with 
the  received  tradition  respecting  the  field  of  Crecy,  and  may  therefore  be 
adopted,  unless  it  should  appear  that  the  feather  (which  we  also  find  borne 
by  the  brothers  of  the  Black  Prince), c  was  used  by  our  English  princes 
before  that  event,  which  I  confess  I  think  not  improbable. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  may  here  be  noticed,  which  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  recent  publication  of  the  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Exchequer, 
from  which  several  quotations  have  been  already  made.  It  is  that  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia  affords  an  instance  of  a  Queen  Consort  giving  a  collar  of 
her  livery,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  branches  of  Rosemary, 
with  an  Ostrich  dependant.*1  A  cup  of  the  kind  called  Gryppeshey  also 
occurs,  ornamented  with  two  white  Ostriches.6 

We  may  take  leave  of  the  Queen’s  costume  by  noticing  a  description 
preserved  of  the  dress  prepared  for  Richard’s  second  Queen,  before  the  feast 
of  Christmas,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  The  wardrobe  keeper  then 
accounted  for  the  embroidery  of  two  long  gowns,  with  large  sleeves,  one  of 


c  It  occurs  on  tlie  seal  of  one  of  them, — Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Much  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ostrich  feather,  which  was  a  favourite  badge  with  many  junior  branches 
of  the  royal  house,  will  be  found  in  Willement’s  Heraldic  Notices  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
pp.  45 — 49  j  see  also  Collectanea  Topog.  et  Geneal.  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

4  Two  collars  (or  rather  one  and  pieces  of  another)  are  described,  as  follows  : — “  Item, 
i.  coler  de  la  livere  la  Roigne,  que  Deux  assoille,  ove  un  Ostriclxe,  vii.  grosses  perles  et 
xxxv.  autres  plus  petits  perles,  pois’  vii.  unc.  Item,  ix.  overages  d’or  d  un  coler  du  livere 
de  la  Royne  Anne,  de  braunches  de  rose  maryn,  garnisez  de  perles,  sanz  peres,  pois’  vi. 
unc.  iii.  quart’.”  (P.357).  I  conclude  that  there  was  but  one  pattern  of  collar;  that  it 
was  formed  of  branches  of  Rosemary,  and  that  the  pendant  was  an  Ostrich,  which  in  the 
second  instance  was  deficient. 

e  “  Item,  i.  autre  lianape  appelle  Gryppeshey,  le  lianape  et  le  coverecle  d’un  sort,  ove 
deux  peez  d’argent  ennorez  et  en  les  founcez  dedeins  le  ditz  hanape  et  coverecle  steiantz 
deux  Ostriches  blanks,  steant  sur  au  vert  terage,  coronez,  et  sur  le  summet  les  armes  du 
Roy,  pois’  v.  lb.  iiii.  unc’.”  Ibid.  p.  331. 
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sanguine  cloth  in  grain,  and  the  other  of  white,  worked  in  embroidery  with 
branches  of  Rosemary  and  Broom,  of  Cyprus  gold  and  silk/ 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  Copper  Table  upon  which  the  Effigies  are 
laid ;  but  as  of  this  Mr.  Hollis  has  hitherto  cleaned  a  very  small  portion 
(which  is  represented  in  his  drawing  above  the  right  shoulder  of  the  King), 
we  at  present  know  more  about  it  from  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument  than  from  ocular  observation. 

The  indentures,  covenanting  for  the  erection  of  the  Monument  of  Richard 
the  Second,  are  preserved  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  and  will  be  found  also  in 
Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  in  Neale  and  Bray  ley’s  History 
of  Westminster  Abbey.s  They  are  the  more  valuable  from  being  our  only 

V 

documents  of  the  kind,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  erecting  the  Beau¬ 
champ  chapel  at  Warwick,  and  the  beautiful  monument  of  its  founder.  The 
contract  for  the  mason’s  work  is  dated  the  1st  April  18th  Richard  II.  1395, 
and  that  for  the  copper  work,  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  We  thus  learn, 
beyond  the  range  of  conjecture,  how  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Richard 
had  so  magnificent  a  tomb.  His  affection  for  his  beloved  wife,  who  died  in 
1394,  prompted  him  to  erect  it  himself, h  and  to  place  his  own  figure  joined 
hand-in-hand  with  hers.  The  parties  employed  for  the  work  in  metal,  to 
whose  skill  and  taste,  or  that  of  the  artists  they  employed,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  productions  before  us,  were  Nicholas  Broker  and  Godfrey 
Prest,  citizens  and  coppersmythes  of  London ;  who  covenanted  to  make  two 
images  of  copper  and  laton  gilt,  crowned,  and  joining  their  right  hands 
together,  holding  sceptres  in  their  left  hands,  and  a  ball  with  a  cross  between 
the  images.  The  feet  of  the  King  were  to  rest  on  two  lions  ;  those  of  the 

f  Anstis,  i.  115,  from  Comp.  Joli.  Macclesfield,  Custodis  Magnae  Garderob.  anno  22 
Rich.  II. 

g  A  memorandum  of  the  delivery  of  these  indentures  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  18th  Aug.  after  their  execution,  has  been  printed  in  the  Kalendars,  &c.  of  the  Exchequer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  50.  See  also  in  Devon’s  Extracts  from  the  Issue  Rolls,  1837,  pp.  258,  264,  284, 
various  payments  to  the  masons  engaged  on  the  tomb,  and  at  p.  262  a  payment  for  painting 
the  canopy. 

h  It  was  formerly  stated  that  it  was  erected  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  Richard’s  body 
was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by  that  high-spirited  prince. 
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Queen  on  an  eagle  and  leopard ;  all  of  which  animals,  together  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  tabernacle  work  above  the  heads  of  the  effigies,  are  now  lost. 
The  coppersmiths  were  also  to  make  a  table  of  the  like  metal  gilt,  on  which 
the  images  should  be  laid ;  which  table,  it  is  added,  “  shall  be  made  with  a 
fret  of  fleurs-de-lis,  lions,  eagles,  and  leopards.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
fretwork  should  be  mentioned,  but  nothing  said  of  the  devices  upon  the 
effigies.  The  four  devices  of  the  fretwork  were  to  be  emblematical  of  the 
ancestral  honours  of  both  the  King  and  Queen  ;  the  fleurs-de-lis  for  France, 
the  lions  for  Bohemia,  the  eagles  for  the  Empire,1  and  the  leopards  for 
England.  They  seem  to  have  been  disposed  in  perpendicular  lozenges  of 
each  variety ;  and  the  portion  of  the  fret  Mr.  Hollis  has  hitherto  uncovered 
exhibits  only  eagles  and  lions. j 


i  On  the  Queen’s  seal  (engraved  in  Sandford’s  Genealogical  History)  her  arms  are 
quarterly,  a  spread  eagle,  and  a  double-tailed  lion,  crowned.  On  the  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Simon  de  Langham  at  Westminster,  the  arms  of  Richard  and  his  Queen  are  found  impaled  ; 
the  Spread  Eagle  is  here  single-headed.  On  the  brass  of  Sir  Simon  Felbrigge,  at  Felbrigge, 
who  married  a  kinswoman  and  maid  of  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Eagle  is  double¬ 
headed.  The  Hart  lodged  occurs  as  an  ornament  of  this  memorial.  Cotman’s  Norfolk 
Brasses,  XV. 

j  On  turning  over  the  plates  of  Stothard’s  Monumental  Effigies,  other  instances  of 
armorial  charges,  borne  fretwise,  will  be  seen  in  the  four  following  instances  (all  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey)  : 

1269.  Aveline,  Countess  of  Lancaster :  her  upper  pillow  the  three  leopards  of  England 
and  the  lion  rampant  of  Rivers  alternately  ;  on  her  lower  pillow  the  cross-vaire  of  Albemarle. 

1272.  King  Henry  III.  on  his  boots  and  his  pillow,  a  single  leopard  (in  each  lozenge). 

1296.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster;  on  his  surcoat  a  spread-eagle,  and  an  ornamental 
flower  alternately  ;  his  pillow  like  the  Countess  Aveline’s. 

1304.  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  example  resembles  most  nearly  that 
of  King  Richard :  the  bed  below  his  effigy  being  formed  of  plates,  enamelled  fretwise  with 
the  arms  of  England  and  Valence. 

About  1360.  The  whole  of  the  gown,  and  both  pillows,  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Roger  de  Bois, 
at  Ingham,  in  Norfolk,  appear  to  have  been  ornamented  in  this  way,  though  imperfectly 
represented  in  the  plate,  which  is  one  of  those  engraved  after  Stothard’s  death. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  continental  examples,  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Way  : 

1353.  Agnez,  wife  of  Jean  sire  de  Honecourt;  at  Orcarnp  Abbey. 

1396.  Marie  de  Chastillon,  wife  of  Simon  count  of  Roucy ;  at  S.  Yved  de  Braine.  The 
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I  shall  now  request  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  these  devices  and 
patterns  are  impressed,  both  upon  the  effigies  and  on  the  table.  It  is  entirely 
by  fine  punctures,  without  any  engraved  lines.  My  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
Fellow  of  the  Society  (than  whom  I  could  consult  no  one  better  informed  in 
sepulchral  antiquities),  informs  me  that  he  knows  of  only  one  other  instance" 
in  England  of  monumental  figures  being  thus  ornamented.  That  instance 
is  furnished  by  the  brass  plates  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his 
Countess,  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  Warwick,  which  are  now  erected  on  a  mural 
tablet,  but  which  formerly,  until  the  fire  which  destroyed  that  church  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  were  placed  within  a  canopied 
monument  represented  in  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire.  On  these  plates,  which 
were  probably  executed  in  less  than  ten  years  after  the  effigies  of  King 
Richard  and  Queen  Anne  (for  the  earl  died  in  1401),  the  Beauchamp 
cognizances,  the  ragged  staff  and  the  bear,  are  pricked  in  this  manner, 
together  with  a  diapered  pattern  on  those  parts  of  the  armorial  bearings 
which  were  intended  to  be  gold.  This  circumstance  was  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Gough  and  his  artist.  Mr.  Way  showed  me  a  very  beautiful  drawing, 
taken  by  himself,  of  an  effigy  of  brass  or  latten,  on  the  side  of  the 
chancel  at  Baden-Baden,  representing  Frederic  de  Baden,  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
who  died  so  late  as  the  year  1517 ;  the  princely  prelate  is  represented  vested 
in  a  cope  over  a  suit  of  armour,  the  plates  of  which  are  diapered  with 
various  patterns  of  foliage  and  scroll-work  in  this  manner.  Possibly  the 
patterns  were  made  more  visible  by  the  insertion  of  a  little  black  or  other 
colouring  matter.  Mr.  Way  also  informed  me,  that  the  same  sort  of  work  is 
not  unfrequent  in  ancient  goldsmiths’  work,  and  on  the  enamelled  ornaments 
of  Limoges.  There  is  a  little  of  it  in  the  ornaments  of  the  small  enamelled 

dresses  of  these  ladies  are  wholly  wrought  with  their  own  bearings  and  their  husbands,  in 
alternate  lozenges. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  existing  specimens  of  fret- work  is  an  enamelled  casket  of  copper- 
gilt,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  England,  Valence,  Angoulfeme,  Dreux,  Brabant,  and  Holland, 
engraved  in  Shaw’s  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture,  plate  LXII. 

k  On  the  effigy  of  Edward  the  Third  (also  of  brass)  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  robes  are  represented  by  engraving  in  lines.  See  portions  at  large  in  Stothard’s 
plates. 
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coffer  in  the  museum  of  this  Society.  On  the  golden  haloes  placed  round 
the  heads  of  saints  in  ancient  paintings,  a  punctured  pattern  may  frequently 
be  observed ;  the  same  contrivance  is  often  adopted  to  enrich  the  golden 
portions  of  illuminations  in  books  ;  and,  from  a  description  of  the  coronation 
chair  of  England,  written  by  John  Carter,  F.S.A.,  it  appears  that  part  of  its 
ornaments  were  of  this  kind.1 

The  name  given  to  this  art  I  do  not  find  mentioned  by  any 
modern  writer  ;  but  I  have  ascertained,  somewhat  accidentally,  that  it  was  in 
English  called  pounced  work,  in  French  pounsonnez ,  or  poinconnd , m  in  Latin 
ponsatum,  although  a  more  accurate  word  would  have  been  punctuation, 
that  is,  pricked.  I  have  been  led  to  this  word  by  a  passage  in  the  will 
of  Joan  Lady  Bergavenny,  dated  1434 — “  my  round  bason  of  silver,  pounced 11 
with  morys  letters upon  which  the  late  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his  annotations 
prefixed  to  Nicolas’s  Testamenta  Vetusta,0  has  made  this  remark:  — 
“  Pounsonnez,  indented  or  pricked  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  a 
method  of  ornamenting  plate  used  by  the  Morescos  or  Moors  in  Spain,  in 
patterns  or  shapes  of  flowers,  but  principally  for  letters  the  former  part  of 
which  explanation  appears  to  be  derived  from  some  good  authority,  though 
none  is  cited ;  whilst  the  latter  has  very  much  the  air  of  being  a  gratuitous 

1  “  The  whole  work  has  been  painted,  gilded,  and  enamelled  in  the  most  curious  and 
delicate  manner.  On  the  back  of  the  Chair  are  the  lower  lines  of  a  King  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  diapered  hangings,  &c.  *  *  *.  The  lines  expressing  the  figure,  diapering, 

&c.  a  re  formed  by  small  punctures  made  on  a  gold  ground.1”  See  in  Carter’s  Ancient  Archi¬ 
tecture,  vol.  ii.  pi.  vi.  representations  of  various  fragments  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Chair,  as  existing  in  the  year  1807. 

m  See  various  articles  of  plate  pounsonez  in  the  catalogue  of  the  royal  Jewels,  &c.  in  11 
Hen.  VI.  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  217. — “  Le  pied  d’une  Croix  d’argent  dore,  poinponn 6  it  la  devise 
du  Roy.”  Inventaire  des  meubles  de  la  Cliapelle  du  Roy,  quoted  by  Menestrier  in  La 
Devise  du  Roy  Justifiee,  p.  75. 

n  In  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe’s  effects,  1459,  occur  “  xij  flatte  peces  (of  plate) 
pounsed  in  the  bottom.”  (Archaeol.  xxi.  242.)  So  late  as  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
we  find  the  term  applied  to  plate:  “  v  boollis  (bowls)  of  silvar  pounsid,  parcells-gilte,” 
and  “  vj  new  greate  gilte  boolls  withe  martlitts  pounsid,  made  with  birdes.”  (Inventory 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Plate,  Ac.  in  Gutch’s  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

0  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 
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addition,  and  if  so,  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  volunteering  it,  has  probably  fallen  into 
a  partial  misapprehension ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  bason  “  pounced  with 
morys  letters,”  the  term  Moorish  applies  strictly  to  the  shape  or  character 
of  the  letters,  and  not  to  the  method  by  which  they  were  delineated ;  as  in 
the  very  same  will,  just  before,  we  find  “  morys  letters  ”  worked  in  tapestry  : 
“  my  hallyng  of  black,  red,  and  green,  with  morys  letters,  with  cushions, 
bancours,  and  costers.”  It  is  evident  that  Moorish  letters  were  those 
spreading  characters  which  we  meet  with  at  this  period,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  surface,  and  tricked  out  with  scrolls  and  foliage,  in  order  to  do  so  ; 
and  which  were  called  Moorish  from  being  an  imitation  of  the  architectural 
friezes  formed  of  Inscriptions  which  are  frequent  in  the  Moorish  edifices  of 
Spain  :  of  course  they  might  be  worked  in  wool  and  silk,  painted,  sculptured, 
or  engraved,  as  well  as  pounced.  I  have  found  the  term  in  Latin  in  the 
volume  of  Durham  Wills  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  (p.  53).  Alan 
de  Newark,  who  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  died  in  1411,  makes 
this  bequest,  “  Item  lego  Willielmo  cognato  meo  ciphum  argenti  coopertum, 
ponsatum  in  fundo  et  in  cooperculo.”  The  receptacles  for  perfumed  powders, 
the  lids  of  which  were  pierced  entirely  through,  were  called  pouncet-boites ; 
and  thence  the  dust  placed  in  similar  boxes,  and  still  used  for  drying  the  ink 
of  writings,  acquired  the  name  of  pounce.  In  an  invective  of  Chaucer 
against  the  extravagant  waste  of  cloth  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  fashion  of  piercing  holes  in  the  margin  of  men’s 
gowns,  as  well  as  clipping  them  into  jagged  edges  by  way  of  an  ornamental 
border.  There  is  also,  he  says,  “  so  much  pouncing  of  chesell  to  make  holes, 
so  much  dagging  of  sheres  forche,”  &c. ;  and  that  the  word  was  still  used 
two  centuries  later  is  shown  by  a  passage  from  Bacon’s  Natural  History, 
which  is  quoted  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary ;  “  Barbarous  people,”  says  Bacon, 
“  that  go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  but  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the 
painting  may  not  be  taken  forth,  and  make  it  into  works  (or  marks  ?)”  This 
process  we  now  call  tattooing,  having  borrowed  a  word  from  the  language 
of  the  “  barbarous  people  ”  themselves,  whilst  our  own  word,  that  was  used 
by  Bacon,  has  been  forgotten. 

But  to  return  to  the  Effigies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  which  I  have  now 
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only  a  few  words  to  add,  with  respect  to  their  present  condition.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  they  were  originally  gilt ;  and  Widmore  in  his  History 
of  Westminster  Abbey  (p.  109)  quotes  the  Liber  Quaternus,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  church,  which  records  that  this  gilding  cost  more  than  400 
marks.  In  this  state  the  pouncing  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  delicate 
frostwork,  possibly  rendered  more  distinct  by  the  insertion  of  some  small 
quantity  of  colouring.  But  now  for  many  generations  both  the  gilding  and 
pounce-work  have  been  obscured  by  a  thick  varnish  of  indurated  dust, 
until  at  last  they  were  entirely  forgotten,  except  for  the  tradition  of  the 
successive  authors  who  have  described  the  Abbey  and  its  Monuments. 
Camden,  in  the  passage  before  given,  mentions  the  King’s  White  Hart  and 
the  Queen’s  Ostrich  as  well  as  the  Broom-plant ;  but  as  the  last  only  was 
positively  connected  by  him  with  the  monument  at  Westminster,  subsequent 
writers  adopted  merely  that  clause  of  his  statement.  Of  these  writers  the 
first  I  have  to  cite  is  Sandford,  who,  in  his  Genealogical  History,  printed  in 
1677,  when  describing  the  monument,  says  nothing  about  these  devices,  but 
in  a  previous  note  relating  to  Richard’s  armorial  bearings,  he  uses  precisely 
the  words  of  Camden,  though  to  this  extent  only,  "  A  pescod  branch,  with  the 
cods  open,  but  the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon  his  robe  in  his  monument  at 
Westminster.”  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Sandford  did  not  speak  of  these 
devices  from  his  own  observation  ;  nor  did  his  contemporary  Anstis,  though 
he  criticised1’  the  expressions  of  Camden  and  Sandford,  remarking  that  they 
were  broom-cods  and  not  peas-cods,  which  were  “  engraven  ”  on  the  robe 
of  Richard  II.  Next  comes  Dart,  the  Historian  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  who 
adopts  Sandford’s  note  into  his  description  of  this  monument,  and  that 
evidently  without  examining  the  original,  for  his  words  q  are,  u  his  robing  is 
wrought  with  Peascod  Shells  open,  and  the  Peas  out,  but  upon  what  account 
that  device  was  us’d  I  know  not but  if  he  had  examined  the  fisrure,  he 

o  J 

could  not  have  found  the  Peas-cods  and  yet  have  overlooked  the  White 
Harts.  Mr.  Gough  succeeds :  he  looked,  but  could  see  nothing  ;  and  in 
consequence  makes  use  of  this  remarkable  expression,  “  Dart  and  Sandford 
talk  of  open  peas-cods  on  the  King’s  robe  ;  but  one  would  wonder  what 

P  Register  of  tlie  Order  of  the  Garter,  p,  114.  *1  Vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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suggested  the  idea.”  r  Lastly  comes  Mr.  Brayley — for  the  writer  of  Acker- 
mann’s  “  History  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,”  does  not  notice  the  matter. 
Mr.  Brayley  mentions  that  one  small  spot  of  Richard’s  mantle  had  been  kept 
rubbed  bright,  in  order  to  show  the  gilding ;  and  on  that  spot  Cf  the  peas- 
cods  are  still  faintly  discernible.”8  Mr.  Brayley  has  described  the  monu¬ 
ment  with  minuteness,  showing  that  he  had  examined  it  carefully ;  and  he 
in  consequence  considers  himself  entitled  to  correct  Mr.  Gough’s  account  of 
the  table,  which,  he  says,  “  is  all  inaccurate,  except  in  respect  to  the  gilding. 
Not  the  least  trace  of  any  enamel  is  to  be  found  on  it,  nor  yet  any  fleurs-de- 
lis,  lions,  &e.”  It  is  strange  Mr.  Brayley  did  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Gough 
was  quoting  from  the  indentures  of  contract ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  author  of 
the  “  Sepulchral  Monuments”  used  the  word  “  enamelled  ”  without  authority  ; 
the  words  of  the  Indenture  are  merely  fait  ovesque  unefrette,  “made  with  a 
fretwork.”  The  escucheons  of  arms  which  were  round  the  tomb,  none 
of  which  remain,  were  all  enamelled,  “  du  di-t  metal  endorrez,  gravez,  et 
enamellez.” 

I  have  entered  into  these  latter  details  principally  to  show  that  no  little 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  for  having  brought  to  light  these  buried 
works  of  ancient  art.  That  this  was  effected  with  considerable  trouble  will 
be  acknowledged  when  I  state  that  he  spent  four  days  merely  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  labour  of  carefully  clearing  off  the  indurated  dust,  without  time  to 
use  his  pencil.  Still,  he  has  only  partially  cleaned  the  figures ;  for  those 
portions  which  in  the  drawing  before  us 1  have  a  dark  shading,  are  still 
covered  with  a  crust  of  dirt,  which  conceals  their  beauty ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  table  is  in  the  same  condition. 

It  is  more  than  can  be  expected  from  an  artist  that  he  should  devote  his 
time,  at  his  own  loss,  to  a  task  which  has  stronger  claims,  on  various  grounds, 
upon  many  other  parties.  It  would  be  a  source  of  just  congratulation  to 
the  lovers  of  ancient  art  if  the  conservation  of  national  monuments  was  made 


r  Sep.  Mon.  i.  1G3. 

s  Neale  and  Brayley’s  Westminster  Abbey,  ii.  108. 

t  Mr.  Hollis  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  Effigies,  on  a  large  size,  being  nearly  half  the 
scale  of  the  originals. 
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a  subject  of  public  care  here,  as  it  now  is  in  France,  where  at  the  present 
time  so  much  is  doing  towards  their  restoration,  at  St.  Denis,  at  Paris,  at 
Rouen,  and  elsewhere ;  it  were  also  a  happy  change  were  we  to  see  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  commencing  the  repair  of  the  more 
valuable  monuments  as  well  as  the  structure  of  their  church ;  were  we  to 
see  those  monuments  which  are  accordant  with  the  character  of  the  edifice 
relieved,  as  opportunities  might  arise,  from  disfigurement  and  obstruction, 
and  those  which  are  at  present  obtrusive  made  to  retire,  when  possible,  into 
the  background :  but  until  we  observe  some  such  objects  as  these  entertained 
and  zealously  pursued  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or  the  Government,  I  beg 
to  submit  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  whether  their  efforts  may  not  be  very 
advantageously  exerted  in  contributing  at  least  to  the  restoration  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in  the  Abbey,  and  which  may  exhibit  a 
useful  example  for  future  restorations  of  a  like  character. 
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IV.  Observations ,  in  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Hartshorn e,  M.A.  to  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.  Treasurer, 
upon  the  Present  State  of  Orforcl  Castle,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk  ;  with  some  Conjectures  as  to  the  probable  uses  to  which 
quarts  of  the  Building  were  assigned. 


Head  Gtli  February,  1840. 


Position. — ORFORD  Castle  is  in  no  way  remarkable  for  its  position.  It 
lies  nearly  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  Ore, 
which  here  flows  through  low  swampy  ground,  whilst  on  the  land  side  the 
country  is  for  some  miles  perfectly  flat.  But  this  natural  weakness  of  its 
situation  has  been  in  some  measure  made  up  by  the  keep  being  erected 
upon  a  mound,  that,  in  a  degree -is  artificial,  and  being  surrounded  by  a 
fosse,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
multangular  keep  was  encircled  by  a  lofty  wall,  that  had  merlons  and  a 
parapet  walk  all  round.  This  concentric  defence  terminated  at  the  approach 
across  the  fosse  on  the  south-western  side.  Very  little  of  it  now  remains, 
and  even  the  whole  of  that  which  does,  is  so  much  hollowed  out  and  broken 
near  the  ground,  that  it  stands  in  a  precarious  and  dangerous  state. 

Approach. — The  approach  was  on  the  south-western  side,  over  a  solid 
structure  of  masonry,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  seventy-six  long.  It  had 
probably  a  tower  at  either  end ;  but  as  no  traces  are  left  of  these,  we  can 
only  offer  conjecture  as  to  their  having  existed. 

Plan. — Upon  passing  over  this  communication  with  the  Inner  Baly,  we 
find  a  keep  built  upon  a  most  regular  plan,  having  a  circular  centre,  with 
towers  on  three  sides.  The  interior  of  the  central  part  is  disposed  in  three 
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floors ;  the  towers,  exclusive  of  the  turrets,  have  five,  two  which  are  enter- 
soles,  and  lie  between  the  chief  floors  of  the  central  ones. 

Masonry  and  Materials. — The  masonry  is  very  carefully  executed ; 
the  coignings,  with  their  abbrevoirs,  exist  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  building  has  only  partially  been  faced  with  hewn  stone,  as  the  squared 
coigns  are  flush  with  the  intervening  work.  Great  part  of  the  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  edifice  was  in  all  probability  dug  out  when 
the  fosse  was  made,  or  else  obtained  from  the  sea,  the  stone  being  precisely 
like  that  used  for  manufacturing  cement,  that  is  dredged  up  for  the  purpose, 
at  the  neighbouring  port  of  Harwich,  and  procured  even  much  nearer  by 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ballast.  Internally,  the  workmanship  is  still  more 
carefully  executed,  though  at  no  period  has  there  been  a  profuse  display  of 
architectural  decoration.  Both  inside  and  out  there  is,  in  fact,  a  deficiency 
of  ornament :  a  want  that  the  builder  has,  however,  amply  compensated  for, 
by  the  simplicity  and  boldness  of  the  general  character  of  the  masonry. 

Actual  State. — In  consequence  of  the  very  praiseworthy  care  that  has 
been  taken  of  this  building  by  its  noble  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
we  are  enabled  to  behold  it,  even  at  the  present  day,  very  little  changed 
from  its  pristine  state.  The  concentric  wall  and  the  original  entrance  over 
the  fosse  are,  it  is  true,  nearly  totally  destroyed,  enough  only  remaining  to 
indicate  their  having  once  existed ;  but  the  whole  of  the  keep  has  suffered 
comparatively  little  since  its  first  erection.  Three  or  four  only  of  the 
floors  are  gone  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  every  part  of  the 
building  is  readily  accessible.  A  modern  roof  of  lead  has  been  placed  over 
the  centre .  of  the  keep,  and  the  upper  floor  newly  laid,  which  will  be  the 
means  of  helping  to  preserve  this  interesting  military  structure  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  period.  Upon  looking  at  the  state  of  the  keep  internally,  it  is  found 
to  be  little  injured  by  time  or  despoilers.  The  mouldings,  arches,  staircases, 
windows  and  doorways,  are  little  impaired,  and  the  garderobcs  merely  re¬ 
quire  their  seats,  to  render  them  equal  to  any  modern  conveniences  of  the 
kind. 

Entrance. — Antechamber  (K). — (Plate  IV.  No.  II.) — The  entrance  into 
the  keep  itself,  and  the  only  one  it  ever  had,  is  effected  by  a  flight  of  steps 
on  the  south-east  side.  As  at  Castle  Hedingham,  there  was  formerly  a  porch 
at  the  head  ;  the  bearing  places  of  whose  roof  are  still  distinctly  visible.  The 
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original  steps  are  gone,  and  they  are  supplied  by  modern  ones.  An  angular 
headed  doorway,  of  very  singular  construction,  (see  Plate  IV.  fig.  1.)  imme¬ 
diately  leads  into  a  small  antechamber,  having  three  windows,  looking  out  to 
the  south  and  west. 

Portcullises. — The  doors  of  entrance  and  exit  of  this  room  had  at  no 
time  portcullises,  but  were  strengthened  by  large  bars  of  timber  pushed 
through  the  wall  across  the  door.  The  entire  absence  of  the  Herse  is 
very  unusual,  and  can  only  be  explained,  under  the  supposition  that  there  was 
one  at  the  porch  of  entrance,  now  fallen.  On  the  same  reason  we  must  ex¬ 
plain  the  wrant  of  it  in  the  Norman  keep  of  Ludlow.  The  whole  of  the 
entrance  side  of  the  Norman  keep  at  Kenilworth  having  fallen,  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  its  having  existed  there.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  the  Nor¬ 
man  portions  of  Goodrich  and  Chepstow.  As  a  general  feature,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  Norman  castles  in  Great  Britain  were  without  portcullises, 
or  else  protected  by  only  one,  as  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  castles 
of  Colchester,  Rochester,  and  Castle  Rising ;  and  this  defence  was  confined 
to  the  chief  gate  of  entrance.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  Edwards 
that  these  obstacles  so  frequently  interfered  with  the  admittance  of  besiegers. 
At  Beaumaris,  Carnarvon,  and  Harlech,  we  find  three  under  every  gateway, 
whilst  at  the  vast  pile  of  Caerphilly  there  are  not  only  as  many  at  every 
place  of  entrance,  but  nearly  every  door  and  passage  above  and  below  was 
fortified  by  this  means.  At  the  west  entrance  of  the  Tower  there  are  two. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth  stating  that  this  machine  bore  in 
the  middle  ages  the  several  titles  of  cataract  a,  or  cataract,  from  its  sudden 
and  impetuous  fall ;  the  Sarrazine,  or  Sarracenesca,  a  word  borrowed 
probably  from  the  Italians ;  the  Herse,  and  the  Orgue :  the  last  of  which 
differed  from  the  preceding  by  being  made  of  wood,  and  always  having  its 
bars  perpendicular,  without  any  transverse  ones. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  portcullis  is  seen  over  the  entrance  of 
Goodrich  Castle ;  a  circular  aperture  in  the  wall,  on  either  side,  shows  where 
its  roller  worked,  an  oblique  perforation  in  the  stone  served  as  an  oilway 
to  render  its  revolutions  easier. 

In  the  single  portcullis  of  the  Normans,  we  only  observe  an  external 
impediment  to  the  assailants  ;  but  in  those  of  the  Edwardian  castles  we  see, 
united  with  this  feaure,  a  crafty  means  of  shutting  up  the  enemy  under  the 
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stockades ,  when  the  outer  door  was  forced.  They  might  have  been  permitted 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  second  portcullis,  when  the  first  being  suddenly  set 
at  liberty  they  were  detained  as  prisoners. 

Donjons. — Plan  No.  I.  (A.)  (B.).  Plate  IV. — Underneath  the  anteroom 
just  described  is  a  small  chamber,  nearly  the  same  size,  communicating  by  a 
very  low  narrow  passage  with  a  still  smaller  room,  about  six  feet  square. 
The  access  to  them  was  by  a  ladder  or  wooden  stairs,  and,  as  neither  of 
them  have  windows,  they  seem  to  have  been  used  for  donjons.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  donjon  of  a  castle  was  one  of  the  turrets,  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  Celtic  dun,  an  eminence.  Prisoners  were  usually  lodged 
here  for  greater  safety,  and  a  lower  part  of  the  building  answering  the  same 
purpose,  by  degrees  their  place  of  incarceration  became  changed. 

FIRST  FLOOR. — (Plan,  No.  II.) — A  doorway,  similar  in  construction  to 
the  external  one  of  entrance,  conducts  us  into  a  passage  to  the  first  floor. 
This  was  secured,  internally,  by  a  large  bar  of  timber,  seven  feet  and  a-half 
long,  by  six  inches  and  ten  inches  in  thickness,  that  passed  into  the  wall, 
and  was  pushed  out  to  strengthen  it,  when  necessary.  A  second  door, 
secured  in  similar  way  by  a  beam  sliding  into  the  wall  on  the  western 
side,  opens  immediately  upon  the  first  floor,  and  which  consists  of  four 
rooms,  the  central  or  circular  part  of  the  keep  being  the  chief.  The  others 
are  disposed  of  in  the  abutting  angular  towers. 

Chief  Room. — (Plan,  No.  II.) — The  chief  room  of  the  first  floor  is  circular 
within,  about  twenty- six  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-one  in  height.  It  is 
lighted  directly  by  six  narrow  square-headed  windows,  two  lights  together, 
under  recesses  slightly  pointed,  which  are  thirteen  feet  four  inches  high, 
eight  feet  deep,  and  seven  and  a  half  wide.  The  windows  are  respectively 
three  feet  high,  and  admit  an  opening  in  the  clear  of  one  and  a  half.  They 
had  all  shutters,  fastened  with  iron  and  wooden  bolts  ;  the  mortice  holes 
for  them  still  remain,  as  do  the  hooks  of  the  hinges  upon  which  the  shutters 
themselves  swung.  Besides  this,  they  were  protected  by  iron  bars,  two 
upright  and  seven  transverse,  in  every  window.  (For  external  view  of  window, 
see  plate  I.  fig.  2.)  On  the  north-east  is  a  fire-place,  with  a  low,  slightly 
pointed  arch.  At  its  back  are  three  courses  of  tile  and  one  of  brick,  set 
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herring-bone  wise,  but  not  like  the  courses  'at  Colchester,  manufactured  at 
the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Great  Britain. 

Scullery. — (H.) — At  the  south-west  side  a  narrow  passage  leading  from 
the  window  recess  conducts  us  into  a  small  vaulted  room  (H.),  that  has  two 
fire-places,  side  by  side,  and  a  circular-headed  sink.  It  must  have  been  a 
room  used  as  a  scullery  or  for  culinary  purposes.  An  irregular  passage  out 
of  it  brings  us  to  two  gar  derobes,  which  were  originally  separated  by  a  twelve- 
inch  wall. 

Dormitory  of  the  Senechal. — (Plan  No.  III.  A.)  Plate  V. — From  the 
north  recess  (A.),  a  small  circular  staircase  takes  us  by  twenty-one  steps  into 
a  well-proportioned  chamber,  lying  betwixt  the  first  and  second  chief  floors, 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building.  This  being  the  only  way  of  access, 
it  shall,  though  more  properly  belonging  to  the  next  floor,  be  here 
described. 

That  this  was  used  as  a  dormitory,  there  does  not  appear  the  least  reason 
for  doubting.  Its  contiguity  to  the  apartments  on  the  first  floor  would  lead 
us  to  the  inference  that  it  was  assigned  to  the  senechal,  one  of  whose  duties 
it  was  to  attend  to  and  superintend  the  cuisine  of  his  lord.  The  Roman 
de  Rose  and  other  authorities  directly  allude  to  this  occupation,  as  being 
peculiarly  his. 

Force  out  li  Seneschal  haste 
A  la  cuisine  la  viande. 

And  Raoul  de  Cambrai  speaks  to  the  same  effect — 

Et  li  Baron  sont  as  tables  assis, 

Li  Seneschal  s’en  sont  bien  entremis. 

Be  bien  servir  cliacun  fut  bien  apris. 

Urinary. — On  the  north  side  of  the  small  passage  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  is  a  triangular  aperture  through  the  wall  that  was  evidently  designed 
for  an  urinary,  the  internal  opening  being  too  small  to  allow  of  its  appro¬ 
priation  to  any  other  purpose.  A  spout  formed  of  two  stones,  one  lying  on 
the  other,  each  slightly  grooved  so  as  to  form  a  round  channel,  projects 
externally  a  few  inches  from  the  wall  to  carry  whatever  was  emptied  into  it 
clear  from  the  building.  (See  PL  IV.  figs.  No.  III.  (A),  interior  view.  No.  III. 
(V  )  exterior  appearance.) 
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Bed  Chamber. — (G). — From  the  window  recess  on  the  eastern  side  a 
passage  leads  into  a  large  square  chamber,  vaulted  like  all  of  those  situated 
in  the  abutting  towers,  and  having  a  window  to  the  north-east,  which  had  a 
shutter,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  smaller  windows,  fastened  by  a  round 
bolt  (G). 

Door  of  exit  from  first  floor. — Ascending  one  step  on  the  south¬ 
western  side  of  the  first  floor,  we  pass  through  a  spacious  doorway  commu¬ 
nicating  at  once  with  the  chief  staircase  occupying  the  whole  of  this  angle 
of  the  keep.  It  was  secured  on  the  staircase  side  by  two  bolts. 

Basement  Floor. — (Plan,  No.  I.)  Plate  IV. — From  the  landing-place 
twenty-four  steps  bring  us  down  to  the  Basement  Floor.  This  comprises  three 
rooms  ;  one  underneath  the  antechamber  of  first  floor,  a  very  small  one 
contiguous,  and  a  circular  room  occupying  the  centre  of  the  keep,  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  sixteen  feet  six  in  height.  It  does  not  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  foregoing. 

Cellars. —  (C),  (D). — The  chief  features  in  this  room  are  two  large  slightly 
pointed  recesses  that  perhaps  served  the  purpose  of  cellars  ;  a  well  four  feet 
in  diameter  sunk  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building ;  and  a  square-headed 
sink,  having  a  portion  of  its  original  lining  of  lead  still  remaining  at  the  sides. 

Sink. — (E.) — It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  sink  in  the  scullery  upon 
the  first  floor  was  circular-headed  internally,  though  its  vent-hole  was  square. 
Here  we  have  a  square-headed  sink  with  a  circular  vent-hole  (E). 

The  basement  floor  is  lighted  by  three  loops,  each  about  one  foot  wide, 
and  three  high.  This  room  was  probably  devoted  to  the  reception  of  stores. 

Contrivance  for  fastening  entrance  door. — Upon  returning  to 
the  landing-place  connected  with  the  first  floor  a  large  mortice  hole  is 
observable  in  the  wall  of  the  western  side  of  the  staircase,  through  which 
was  passed  a  beam  of  timber  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  by  six  inches  wide 
and  ten  inches  thick,  to  secure  the  door  of  entrance  from  the  ante¬ 
chamber  into  the  first  floor. 

Grand  Staircase.— The  noble  staircase  in  the  south-eastern  angle 
serves  as  the  medium  of  communication,  with  only  one  exception,  with  all 
the  rooms  of  the  keep.  It  is  in  every  respect  perfect  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the 
steps  and  newels  being  as  entire  as  the  day  they  were  first  built.  It  is  lighted 
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by  five  square-beaded  windows  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  10),  which  are  so  placed  as  to 
light  directly  the  landings  of  each  story.  A  measure  taken  through  the 
lowest  of  them  to  the  interior  edge  of  the  wall  of  the  basement  floor,  makes 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  south-east  angle  to  be  nineteen  feet. 

SECOND  FLOOR. — (Plan,  No.  III.)  Plate  V. — Twenty-two  steps  bring  us 
on  a  level  with  the  landing  to  the  second  floor  (No.  III.)  or  entersole,  which 
lies  between  the  two  great  circular  ones  occupying  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  being,  like  the  fourth,  situated  in  the  angular  towers  only.  We  find  on 
this  story  five  rooms,  which  are  thus  appropriated. 

First,  the  Chapel  (Plan,  No.  III.  fig.  D),  at  present  without  roof  or  flooring, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  latter  deficiency  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take 
the  exact  measurement.  As,  however,  it  lies  immediately  over  the  antecham¬ 
ber,  we  may  fairly  set  it  down  at  the  same  size,  merely  deducting  the  space 
for  the  bearings  of  the  floor.  This  portion  of  the  castle,  with  that  lying 
underneath,  being  an  excrescence  from  the  general  plan  of  the  building,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  added  after  the  chief  part  was  erected.  The 
donjons,  antechamber,  and  chapel,  might  have  been  after-thoughts. 

Chapel. — (D.) — The  chapel  is  lighted  by  two  plain  square-headed  windows 
on  the  western  side,  and  one  on  the  southern.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
point  of  interest  in  it  is  the  existence  of  the  Altar.  There  are  two  small 
square  armoires  or  ambrys  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side,  and  a  similar 
receptacle  for  the  ciborium ,  a  little  to  the  right  over  the  Altar,  on  the  east. 

Dormitory  for  the  priest. — (C.) — Secondly,  an  oblong  vaulted  cham¬ 
ber  (C)  lighted  to  the  south.  From  its  contiguity  to  the  chapel  it  was 
perhaps  assigned  as  the  dormitory  for  the  priest.  It  communicates, 

Garderobe  for  the  priest. — (B.) — Thirdly,  with  a  garderobe  for  his 
use  (B),  the  door  into  which  was  secured  internally  by  a  bolt.  Leading  hence 
we  have 

Closet. — (E.) — Fourthly,  a  closet  (E),  and 

Dormitory  of  the  senechal. —  (A.) — Fifthly,  the  presumed  dormitory 
of  the  senechal  (A),  approached  from  a  staircase  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  first  floor,  as  has  been  already  described. 

THIRD  FLOOR. — (Plan,  No.  IV.) —Ascending,  we  pass  off  a  landing  to  the 
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third  floor  ;  which,  like  the  first  floor,  communicates  immediately  with  the 
two  other  angular  towers  of  the  keep.  The  landing  place,  where  it  directly 
offers  access  to  the  chief  room  of  the  building,  was  lighted  by  a  window, 
looking  over  the  leads  of  the  chapel.  The  passage,  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  the  great  room,  was  secured  by  two  folding  doors,  as  there  remain 
indications  of  hinges  on  either  side.  A  heavy  wooden  bolt  went  into  the 
wall  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  third  floor  consists  of  six  rooms,  which 
may  be  thus  appropriated. 

Grand  Apartment. — (D.) — First.  The  grand  circular  apartment  on  the 
third  story  was  lighted  from  a  similar  quarter  to  the  one  beneath  it,  but  with 
windows  having  a  greater  height  in  the  clear.  Like  those  below,  they  are 
under  arched  recesses  slightly  pointed,  and  possess  a  trifling  difference 
externally.  (See  Plate  IV.  fig.  3.) 

This  great  apartment  is  nearly  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  proportionate 
height.  The  roof  and  flooring,  as  already  stated,  are  modern  erections. 
On  the  north-east  side  there  is  a  spacious  fire-place,  that  has  a  circular¬ 
headed  arch. 

Chamber. — (B.) — Secondly.  A  chamber,  on  the  western  side,  of  irregular 
shape,  furnished  with  a  fire-place  and  sink.  The  former  has  four  rows  of 
herring-bone  work  at  the  back,  and  two  of  tile  placed  horizontally.  The 
sink  is  at  the  north  end.  The  fire-place  is  not  without  a  degree  of  architec¬ 
tural  beauty ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  infer,  from  the  room  having  a  water 
drain,  that  it  was  occasionally  used  for  the  purposes  of  cooking.  (See  B.) 

Garderobe. — (C.) — Thirdly.  On  the  north-west  side,  a  Garderobe  (C.) 
entered  by  a  long  passage,  having  had  a  door  at  its  entrance.  This,  like  all 
the  other  chambers  on  the  third  floor,  was  ascended  by  a  single  step,  five 
inches  high.  The  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  masonry  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  floor  are  alike  admirable. 

Dormitory  of  the  Proprietor. — (A.)— Fourthly.  A  vaulted  and  com¬ 
modious  Dormitory  (A.),  eleven  feet  three,  by  eight  feet  four,  and  twelve 
feet  in  height,  looking  to  the  north-east.  It  must  have  been  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  proprietor  himself,  a  supposition  we  fancy  ourselves  jus¬ 
tified  in  drawing,  not  merely  from  the  fact  of  its  being  immediately  adja- 
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cent  to  the  chief  floor  where  the  heads  of  the  family  invariably  resided : 
but  also  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  most  complete  in  the  whole 
castle. 

Private  Closet. — (E.) — Fifthly.  An  irregular  room  (E.)  lighted  to  the 
east ;  that,  from  the  smallness  of  its  size,  could  only  have  served  as  a  retiring 
closet  from  the  grand  apartment,  or  as  a  dressing  room  for 

Dormitory. — (H.)  —  Sixthly.  An  unlighted  Dormitory  (H.)  which,  unlike 
the  opposite  room,  had  formerly  a  door. 

FOURTH  FLOOR. — (Plan,  No.  V.) — This  consists  of  only  two  rooms, 
which  lie  in  the  west  and  north-east  towers ;  they  are  low  and  small,  nearly 
square,  and  served  most  likely  for  Dormitories. 

Females’  Dormitory. — (A.) — The  grand  staircase  communicates  with 
the  first  (A.)  by  means  of  a  winding  passage,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  window  is  five  feet  three,  being  two  feet  three 
thicker  than  it  is  in  the  corresponding  room  underneath,  upon  the  third 
floor,  and  one  foot  thicker  than  the  corresponding  room  on  the  second  floor, 
whilst  it  is  two  inches  less  than  that  of  the  first  floor. 

As  the  female  domestics  must  of  necessity  have  had  some  apartments 
assigned  to  them,  there  does  not  appear,  in  the  whole  building,  any  one 
more  likely  than  this,  both  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  apart¬ 
ment  inferior  to  the  rest,  as  well  as  from  its  being  quite  shut  out  from  all 
others. 

The  second  room  (B.)  is  about  the  same  size,  but  was  entered  from  the 
original  roof,  in  a  way  difficult  to  be  now  precisely  explained. 

Fifth  Floor. — (Plan,  No.  VI.) — Having  thus  ascended  to  the  roof  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  keep,  we  come  to  the  three  hexagonal  turrets, 
that  rise  up  from  each  of  the  abutting  angles  of  the  building.  (See  Plan, 
No.  VI.) 

They  are  unconnected  with  each  other,  the  entrance  into  each  being 
distinct.  There  are  no  existing  indications  of  the  original  method  of 
entering  them ;  it  was  probably  effected  by  wTooden  stairs.  Each  of  these 
turrets  had  two  floors  :  only  the  lowermost  of  these  now  remains  ;  the  upper 
one  was  doubtlessly  arrived  at  by  a  ladder. 
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Oven.— (A.)— At  the  north-east  angle  (A.)  exists  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  castle. 
It  is  a  large  Oven ,  constructed  with  Norman  brick,  and  arched  precisely 
as  such  places  are  at  the  present  day.  Such  a  necessary  convenience, 
being  placed  in  this  elevated  place,  may  give  rise  to  curious  conjecture. 

The  western  turret  (B.)  is  void.  The  south-eastern  one  (C.)  is  used  to 
give  signals  from,  and  contains  a  flag  staff.  It  serves  as  a  valuable  land¬ 
mark  to  sailors. 

Parapet  Walk. — (D.) — Coping.  Merlons. — Between  each  of  the  three 
turrets  is  a  flagged  parapet  walk,  the  exterior  wall  being  raised  above  the 
tread  five  feet  four,  and  the  wall  itself  being  two  feet  thick.  The  coping 
stones,  both  round  the  top  of  the  central  portion,  and  upon  the  summit 
of  the  turrets,  remain  in  a  great  state  of  perfection.  The  extreme  width 
of  the  wall,  at  the  top  of  this  central  part,  is  eight  feet  eight.  It  will  be 
seen  too,  that  the  Merlons  and  embrasures  with  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  building  was  furnished,  are  comparatively  little  dilapidated,  when 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  the  keep  has  been  erected.  The  entire 
height  of  the  central  part  to  the  ground  is  seventy  feet,  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  western  tower,  ninety-six. 
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V.  A  Letter  addressed  by  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
to  John  Gage  Rokewode,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  on  an 
ancient  enamelled  Ouche,  in  Gold. 


Head  3rd  December  1840. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  NOW  proceed  to  submit  to  you  some  remarks  on  the  presumed  Saxon 
Fibula  or  Ouche,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  exhibit  last  year  to  the 
Society.  (Plate  X.) 

The  interest  attached  to  so  superb  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  periods  of  history,  will,  I  hope,  afford 
sufficient  grounds  for  having  delayed  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
and  claims  of  a  gem,  which  may  be  pronounced  almost  sui  generis. 

Inscriptions,  which,  from  the  language  and  forms  of  the  letters  or  cha¬ 
racters,  serve  so  materially  to  settle  dates,  fail  here  to  aid  our  investi¬ 
gations.  Comparison  with  works  analogous  is  our  only  safe  guide  :  the 
means  for  applying  this  test  extend  only  to  a  few  specimens  preserved  in 
our  own  country. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  some  of  the  continental  museums  and 
libraries,  collateral  or  direct  evidence  may  be  found  that  would  assist 
us  in  making  a  correct  and  satisfactory  appropriation  of  a  work  so  beauti¬ 
ful  in  design  and  construction.  Yet  the  delay  that  such  a  research  would 
require,  would  not  perhaps  procure  so  effective  a  remuneration  as  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  engraving  of  the  gem  itself,  with  such  opinions  as  at  present 
we  are  justified  in  holding,  thereby  affording  our  friends  abroad  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  refuting  or  confirming  our  position,  and  showing  that  our  aim  is 
not  to  advance  theory,  but  to  elicit  truth. 


Vbl. XXTX  Plat eX.-p.70. 


Ancient  Enamelled,  Ouche  vrv  Gold  . 


EuhUsTiuL:  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  April  23r/*5#4i . 
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The  subject  of  our  inquiry  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  last  year  while 
excavating  a  sewer  opposite  Dowgate  Hill,  in  Thames  Street,  at  the  depth 
of  about  nine  feet,  in  a  dark-coloured  artificial  stratum  of  earth,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  remains  that  could  aid  in  throwing  light  on  its  history. 

It  came  immediately  into  my  hands  in  the  fine  condition  in  which  it  now 
appears,  the  only  cleansing  process  required  being  the  application  of  a  soft 
brush  and  water.  The  measure  of  the  Ouche  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  It  is  composed  of  a  circular  compartment,  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  set  with  variegated  enamel,  representing  a  full-faced 
head  and  bust,  the  outlines  of  which,  with  a  crown  on  the  head  and  the 
drapery  of  a  mantle  and  tunic,  are  formed  of  threads  of  gold,  effectively 
arranged  so  as  to  mark  the  features  of  the  face  and  the  folds  of  the  dra¬ 
pery  ;  this  is  enclosed  in  a  border  of  rich  gold  filigree-work,  set  at  equal 
distances  with  four  pearls. 

The  enamel  work  is  composed  of  a  green  and  blue  semi-transparent  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  vitreous  character  for  the  garments,  and  a  white  opake  substance 
of  the  same  nature  for  the  face.  The  hair,  indicated  by  a  darker  colour,  is 
divided  in  two  bands  over  the  forehead.  A  crown,  with  three  globes,  sur¬ 
rounds  the  head,  the  fillets  of  which  appear  pendent  on  either  side,  with 
a  foliated  termination.  The  bust  is  arrayed  with  the  chlamys  or  mantle 
over  a  tunic  gracefully  attached  to  each  shoulder.  Whether  the  base 
be  metallic  or  siliceous,  analysis  can  alone  determine.  It  exhibits 
distinct  characters  from  the  material  used  in  the  ordinary  enamelled  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  9th  to  the  16th  centuries,  which  are  invariably  opake. 
It  is  almost  transparent,  possesses  little  hardness  (as  a  fine  steel  point  will 
scratch  it),  has  a  fractured  texture,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  imper¬ 
fect  crystallization. 

In  the  absence  of  means  for  making  an  analysis  of  the  materials,  or  for 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  the  construction  of  this  work,  we  must  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  a  close  superficial  observation. 

It  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  box  had  first  been  prepared,  and  in  it  ar¬ 
ranged  the  outlines  or  skeleton  work  of  the  figure,  formed  of  thin  plates 
of  gold,  and  constituting  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  vitreous  substance, 
which  appears  to  have  been  poured  in  when  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and 
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subsequently  ground  down  to  the  required  thickness.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bridge,  the  eminent  goldsmith.  Mr.  Albert  Way  thinks  that  the 
coloured  material  was  introduced  into  the  lodgements  in  a  pulverised  form, 
which  melted  on  exposure  to  heat  at  a  low  temperature,  and  assumed  a 
vitreous  appearance. 

The  fibula, a  ouche,  or  brooch,  is  an  ornament  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Originating  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  civilisation,  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  dress ;  it  has,  through  thousands  of  years,  retained  its  place 
in  the  costume  of  all  nations,  varying  from  the  simplest  form  and  material 
to  the  most  elaborate  embellishments  of  the  most  precious  gems  and  metal, 
according  to  the  taste  or  luxury  of  the  times. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  passion  for  decorated  dress 
gradually  increased.  From  the  fourth  century,  the  diadems  of  the  Emperors 
become  more  and  more  enriched  with  pearls  and  costly  stones,  the  fibulae 
appear  embossed,  and  the  paludamentum  embroidered  also  with  pearls  and 
jewels.  Later  still,  wTe  perceive  on  the  coins  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  the 
diadems  and  robes  profusely  studded  with  these  ornaments,  so  as  almost  to 
conceal  the  objects  they  were  intended  to  adorn. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  analogy  at  certain  epochs,  in  works  of  art,  be¬ 
tween  the  Byzantine  school,  France  and  England ;  but  Eastern  fashion  seems 
to  have  had  but  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Saxons,  who  retained  a  nationality  of  costume  as  well  as  of  character,  the 
superior  elegance  and  classicality  of  which,  as  exemplified  in  the  illuminated 
manuscripts,  appears  uncorrupted  by  intercourse  with  their  Eastern  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Now,  though  our  gem  reminds  us  of  the  style  of  Byzantine  work,  also 
of  works  of  art  preserved  in  France,  attributed  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
yet  this  similarity  appears  to  extend  only  to  general  character ;  in  details 
there  is  a  marked  difference. 


a  It  is  probable  that  this  fibula  might  have  been  used  for  fastening  the  mantle  to  the 
shoulder.  Throughout  the  Saxon  illuminated  manuscripts,  the  fibula  or  brooch  appears  as 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  nobility,  generally  on  the  shoulder,  though  sometimes 
it  secures  the  mantle  in  front. 
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The  drawing,  the  arrangement  of  the  dress  and  the  simplicity  of  the. 
crown,  have  altogether  a  purer  and  chaster  stamp  than  the  Byzantine 
works  exhibit ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  gold  filigree,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  resemblance  to  the  entourages  of  those  beautifully  ornamented  gold 
Roman  coins  adapted  for  suspension  round  the  neck.  Not  that  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  call  this  Roman  work  from  mere  resemblance  (for  I  know  of  no 
instance  of  pearls  being  used  in  the  borders  of  such  medallions),  but 
coupled  with  the  costume,  this  similarity  might  have  weight  in  establishing 
the  claims  of  our  fibula  to  an  earlier  period  than  we  may  else  be  disposed 
to  assign.  This,  I  think,  cannot  well  be  allowed  to  be  later  than  the  ninth 
century,  and  if  the  evidence  I  am  about  to  adduce  should  not,  in  your 
opinion,  fix  it  to  that  period,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  it  still  earlier. 

It  will  often  be  observed,  that  in  these  ornamental  works,  no  decisively 
distinct  features  will  for  centuries  be  perceptible.  The  filigree  round 
Roman  gold  coins  is  allied  to  that  surrounding  the  jewel,  and  later  works 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  even  to  the  present  day  filigree  almost  identical 
is  produced  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  at  Malta.  In  reference  to  this 
analogy  in  works  of  different  eras,  may  be  noticed  the  resemblance  the  gem, 
in  the  Hamilton  collection  before  alluded  to,  bears  to  that  figured  by  Lane 
as  worn  on  the  forehead  by  the  ladies  of  modern  Egypt. 

The  well-knowTn  and  often  discussed  jewel  of  King  Alfred,  deposited  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  and  a  large  convex  brooch,  in  the  case  of 
the  Hamilton  gems  in  the  British  Museum,  are  specimens  analogous  to  this 
under  consideration.  The  three  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  work, 
though  differing  in  details.  That  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  which  is  the 
largest,  being  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  has  the  filigree 
work  of  like  character,  set  with  pearls  ;  but  no  portrait  or  image,  and  the  co¬ 
loured  glass  is  arranged  in  stars  of  four  points,  while  that  on  the  uppermost 
compartment  somewhat  resembles  the  croix  fleurie  of  later  times.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  but  unfortunately  nothing  elucidating 
its  history  is  on  record. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  and  research  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  for  fur- 

vol.  xxix. 
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tlier  comparison  with  analogous  enamels.  The  most  remarkable  is  the 
Golden  Chalice,  designated  that  of  St.  Remigius,  formerly  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims  and  now  in  the  King’s  Library  at  Paris,  which  Mr.  Way  thinks 
may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  ornamented  with 
gems  and  pearls  set  in  collars  like  those  of  our  jewel,  and  with  small 
plates  of  enamelled  work  of  the  same  kind  surrounded  by  delicate  filigree. 
Another  instance  is  the  binding  of  an  Evangeliarium,  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Jewels  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  enriched  with  plaques  of  large  size,  formed  in 
the  mode  used  in  our  specimen. 

The  jewel  of  King  Alfred,  however,  more  closely  resembles  our  brooch. 
There  is  the  same  mode  of  setting,  and  the  same  simplicity  of  costume  in 
the  two  figures,  though  the  design  on  our  specimen  is  much  superior.  The 
fillets  also  which  form  the  outlines  of  the  subject  are  much  finer.  The 
transparency  of  the  materials  of  the  former  is  also  greater,  especially  the 
green  in  the  central  compartment,  which  in  appearance  resembles  glass.  The 
filigree  work  of  the  two  has  a  close  affinity. 

We  are  therefore  justified,  I  think,  in  considering  them  of  the  same 
period,  and  if  so,  that  period  is  ascertained  by  the  Saxon  inscription  of 

+  aelfred  mec  heht  gevvrcan  :  “  Alfred  me  ordered  to-be-wrought.” 

Though  I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  beautiful  subject  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  is  one  of  the  very  productions  of  the  foreign  artificers  mentioned  by 
the  historian  Asser,  who,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Alfred, 
executed  works  in  silver  and  gold,  still  it  is  not  only  not  improbable,  but 
very  possible,  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  thus  would  be  explained  the 
apparent  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Saxon  work. 

Alfred  had  visited  Rome,  his  father  Ethelwulf  also,  who  resided  there 
twelve  months.  On  his  return,  this  latter  Prince  married  a  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald  of  France.  d  To  this  foreign  intercourse  may  be  referred 
the  introduction  in  this  country  of  a  taste  for  Byzantine  ornament. 

d  Ingram’s  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  94.  The  great  pomp  with  which  Ethelwulf  visited  Rome 
is  also  mentioned.  The  love  of  this  prince  for  show  and  ornament  is  also  apparent  by  the 
costly  work  he  made  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Aldhelm. — Will.  Malmesbury,  de  Pontificibus, 
Lib.  v. 
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Artisans  brought  into  England  from  Rome  or  Constantinople,  would,  if 
they  attempted  a  portrait,  copy  what  was  before  them,  and  thus  the  costume 
of  England,  and  not  of  Rome  or  Byzantium,  would  be  attended  to,  while  the 
general  style  of  the  work,  and  the  embellishments,  would  be  influenced  by 
designs  to  which  the  artist  had  been  accustomed  and  familiar. 

The  crown,  surmounted  by  globes,  is  not  unusual  in  illuminated  MSS. 
I  have  met  with  no  precedent  for  the  wavy  kind  of  fillets :  the  nearest  re¬ 
semblance  is  in  some  foliated  ornaments  appended  to  the  crown  in  the 
Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  the  Gospels  written  for  Lothaire,  both  in  the 
King’s  Library,  at  Paris.  Charles  was  contemporary  with  Alfred,  and  it  may 
be  observed  there  is  also  a  degree  of  similitude  in  the  costume. e 

With  regard  to  the  object  intended  by  the  artist  to  be  represented,  a 
question  may  arise,  whether  it  be  meant  for  a  saint  or  for  a  portrait  of  some 
royal  personage  ?  A  close  inspection  will  show  that  what  at  a  first  glance 
may  seem  a  nimbus,  is  in  reality  a  crown ;  but,  while  (for  reasons  above 
mentioned)  I  have  ventured  to  assign  this  Ouche  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  and 
have  presumed  it  to  be  the  work  of  foreign  artists,  though  executed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  advancing  more  than  a  conjecture,  that 
the  portrait  is  intended  for  a  likeness  of  that  Prince. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 


To  John  Gage  Rokewode,  Esq. 
Director  S.A.  Ac.  Ac. 


your  faithful  servant, 

CHARLES  ROACH  SMITH. 


e  See  Montfaucon’s  Monarchie  Francaise,  vol.  i.  plate  xxvi. 
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VI.  Further  Notes  on  the  Runic  Cross  at  Lancaster ; 
hy  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq. 


Read  14th  January  1841. 


January  6,  1841. 

In  Dr.  Whitaker’s  Richmondshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
Runic  inscription  upon  a  stone  cross  of  some  beauty  and  very  great  anti¬ 
quity.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  copy  was  noted  by  me  in  my  Memoir  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Runes,  published  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  XXVIII.  page  347, 
as  presenting  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  attempt  at  explaining  the  in¬ 
scription. 

I  was  not  then  aware  that  a  far  more  careful  delineation  of  it  was  to  be 
found  in  Baines’s  Lancashire,  vol.  iv.  p.  524,  being  in  fact  a  fac-simile,  or  cast, 
taken  from  the  stone  itself.  Mr.  Ormerod,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information,  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  this  (Plate  XII.  fig.  2), 
and  to  accompany  it  with  two  others,  which  have  been  of  much  service  in 
assisting  me  to  decypher  it.  The  first  of  these  (Plate  XI.  fig.  1.),  containing  a 
view  of  the  cross  itself  (with,  however,  a  fancy  background  of  Lancaster  bridge 
and  castle,)  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  Captain  Edward  Jones,  of  Caton  Hall, 
co.  Lancaster,  and  contains  the  runes  on  a  small  scale,  the  principal  object 
of  the  draughtsman  being  probably  the  cross.  The  second  (fig.  3.)  is  from 
a  drawing  made  by  James  Lonsdale,  Esq.  of  Lancaster,  from  the  stone  itself. 
Mr.  Baines’s  fac-simile  and  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  copy  are  of  the  size  of  the 
original,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  house  of  the  Vicar,  within  whose 
churchyard  it  was  dug  up. 

The  runes  are  in  remarkably  good  preservation,  and  offer  no  difficulties 
at  all  to  an  experienced  reader ;  at  the  same  time  their  contents  are  of  much 
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interest,  as  strongly  confirming  the  views  put  forward  in  the  memoir  alluded 
to,  respecting  the  use  of  Runes  for  Christian  inscriptions.  Like  all  the  rest 
which  we  possess,  they  supply  us  also  with  monuments  of  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  of  Anglo-Saxon,  at  a  very  early  period. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  figures,  that  there  are  three  lines  of 
runic  characters ;  these  are  the  usual  letters  met  with  in  Anglo-Saxon  mo¬ 
numents,  and  appear  to  have  been  well  and  carefully  executed.  Their 
extremities  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  vicissitudes  of  at  least  ten 
centuries,  but  on  the  whole  their  outline  is  perfect,  and  few  monuments  in 
Europe,  boasting  so  great  antiquity,  are  in  any  thing  like  such  good  pre¬ 
servation. 

In  Dr.  Hibbert’s  cast  (Baines’s  copy)  but  one  letter  can  be  said  to  be  at 
all  doubtful,  and  fortunately  Whitaker’s,  Captain  Jones’s,  and  Mr.  Lons¬ 
dale’s  copies  all  concur  in  the  right  reading.  Except  in  that  one  case,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  fac-simile  given  by  Baines,  as  where  the  others 
happen  to  differ  from  it,  they  are  obviously  wrong. 

The  first  letter  is  T ,  the  common  runic  G.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  respectively  I,  B,  and  I.  The  fifth,  in  Dr.  Hibbert’s  cast  assumes  the 
form  of  an  R,  or  a  B,  but  this  is  erroneous.  From  the  other  three  copies 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  a  M ,  D ;  in  them  all  it  is  nearly  perfect ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  when  originally  cut,  rather  narrower  than 
usual,  we  shall  see  at  once  how  it  takes  the  form  it  has  in  Dr.  Hibbert’s  cast. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  letters,  which  complete  the  first  word,  are  F ,  M,  and 
p,  TIT  The  whole  word  is  GIBIDiETH. 

The  second  word  comprises  the  two  last  runes  of  the  first  line,  and  the 
two  first  of  the  second ;  they  present  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  are  respec¬ 
tively  H ,  F  ;  hi,  0  ;  R  ;  F  ,  iE.  The  word  is  the  preposition  FOR/E,  or,  in 
its  common  form,  FORE. 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  supplies  us  with  two  proper  names,  of 
which  the  first  takes  up  the  remaining  letters  of  the  second  and  the  first  of 
the  third  line.  These  also  are  perfectly  legible,  and  are  as  follows  :  h  ,  C  ; 
fh,Y;  T,N;  I;  B;  LI,  A;  h,  L;  p,  TH.  The  first  name  then  is 
CYNIBALTII,  in  the  common  form  CYNEBEALD.  The  rest  of  the  letters, 
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with  exception  of  the  last,  which,  however,  cannot  cause  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  are  h ,  C ;  n ,  U  ;  ]>,  TH  ;  B  ;  M ,  E  ;  R  ;  N ,  H  ;  and  Is ,  T.  This 
name  then  is  CUTHBERHT. 

The  omission  of  a  copula  between  these  two  names,  as  well  as  the  final 
E  of  the  ablative  case,  leads  to  the  assumption  of  one  of  two  hypotheses. 
Either  the  stone  was  found  to  he  too  narrow  for  the  whole  inscription,  and 
this  the  rather  compressed  form  of  the  runes  renders  probable :  or,  two 
syllables  are  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  and  carried  on  round  the 
cross;  these  syllables  are  the  ablative  of  the  patronymic  termination  ING, 
so  that  the  words  would  be  CYNIBALTH  CUTHBERHTINGiE.  It  will 
only  be  possible  to  come  to  a  certain  conclusion  on  this  point,  when  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  ascertaining  who  this  Cynebeald  was. 

The  meaning  of  the  inscription  is  now  perfectly  clear  ;  it  is  the  common 
epitaph  of  Catholic  times,  and  must  be  rendered,  according  as  we  adopt  one 
or  the  other  of  the  above  named  hypotheses,  either 

ORATE  PRO  CYNIBALDO  [et]  CUTHBERHTO. 
or, 

ORATE  PRO  CYNIBALDO  CUTHBERHTI  [FILIO.] 

In  either  case  it  furnishes  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  runes 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  memoir. 

In  fig.  4,  I  have  given  a  copy  of  the  inscription  as  it  must  have  appeared 
when  first  executed.  A  comparison  with  the  drawing  from  the  cast,  fig.  2, 
will  show  how  very  little  it  has  suffered.  A  comparison  also  of  the  different 
drawings  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  method  of  re-producing 
inscriptions,  so  likely  to  ensure  accuracy  as  that  of  making  a  cast  from  the 
stone.  A  draughtsman  is  always  more  or  less  misled  by  his  fancy  ;  he  who 
is  totally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  copies,  runs  the  risk,  through 
his  ignorance,  of  omitting  important  parts  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  exposed  to  the  still  greater  dan¬ 
ger  of  substituting  his  own  suggestions  for  the  readings  of  the  original. 
The  more  mechanical  the  process  of  copying,  the  more  chance  is  there  of 
success.  In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
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Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  they  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  studi¬ 
ous  world  by  causing  plaster  of  Paris  casts  to  be  made  of  as  many  of  these 
Runic  inscriptions  as  they  can  obtain  access  to,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
Society’s  museum.  Were  such  a  cast  now  furnished  of  the  Bewcastle  stone, 
I  should  still  entertain  hopes  of  being  able  to  decypher  it. 


J.  M.  KEMBLE, 
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VII.  Remarks  upon  Letters  of  Thomas  TVinter  and  Lord  Moimt  eagle, 
lately  discovered  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Society  by  David  Jardine,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary. 


Read  10th  December  1840. 


My  DEAR  SlR,  Regent’s  Park,  November  30,  1840. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  of  Thomas  Winter  and  Lord 
Mounteagle,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
February  last ;  and  as  I  hesitate  to  adopt  the  conclusion  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  deduces  from  the  latter  of  the  two  letters,  I  venture  to  submit  a  few 
observations  upon  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  Lord  Mounteagle’s  letter,  I  was  carried  away  by 
Mr.  Bruce’s  statement,  and  certainly  thought  that  his  discovery  would  go  far 
to  clear  up  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mysteries  in  modern  history ;  but 
after  minutely  examining  it  with  reference  to  contemporaneous  facts,  I  think 
that  the  date  of  the  letter  is  altogether  doubtful,  and  consequently  that  it 
does  not  decide  the  question  of  Lord  Mounteagle’s  criminal  implication  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  and  sensible  of  the  readiness  with 
which  new  and  striking  points  in  history  are  adopted,  when  propounded  by 
such  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Bruce,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
communicate  my  reasons  in  detail.  The  question  is  minute,  but  not  wholly 
unimportant ;  and  the  mistake  of  even  a  small  point  in  history  is  like  in¬ 
accurately  laying  down  an  angle  in  surveying,  wThere  a  very  slight  deviation 
in  setting  out  may  produce  unexpected  results,  and  affect  property  to  a 
serious  extent. 
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In  order  that  my  observations  may  be  readily  applied  to  the  subject  of 
them,  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  prefix  copies  of  the  two  letters. 

The  letter  of  Thomas  Winter  is  as  follows  : 

“  To  my  loving  frind  Mr.  Ro.  Catsby. 

“  Though  all  you  malefactors  flock  to  London  as  birdes  in  winter  to 
a  dunghill,  yett  doe  I,  honest  man,  freely  possess  the  seet  cuntry  ayre  ; 
and  to  say  truth,  would  fayne  be  amonge  you,  but  cannott  as  yett  gett 
mony  to  come  up.  I  was  att  Asbye  to  have  mett  you,'  but  you  were  newly 
gonne ;  my  busines  and  your  uncertaine  stay  made  me  hunt  no  further.  I 
pray  you  commend  me  to  our  frinds  ;  and  when  ocasion  shall  require,  send 
downe  to  my  brother's,  or  Mr.  Talbott’s ;  within  this  moneth,  I  wilbe  with 
you  at  London.  So  God  keep  you;  this  12th  of  October. 

“  Your  loving  frind, 

“  Tho.  Wintour.” 


Lord  Mounteagle’s  letter  is  as  follows  ; 

“  To  my  loving  kinsman  Robert  Catesbye,  esquier,  geve  theise.  Lipyeat. 

“  If  all  creatures  borne  under  the  mones  splieare  can  not  endure  with¬ 
out  the  ellimentes  of  aier  and  fyre,  in  what  languisliment  have  wee  lede 
owre  lyfe,  since  wee  departed  from  the  deare  Robine  whose  conversation 
gave  us  such  warmeth  as  wee  neded  no  other  lieate  to  mainetayne  owre 
healthes.  Since,  therfore,  yt  is  proper  to  all,  to  desire  a  reamedy  for  their 
*  disease,  I  doe  by  theise,  bynd  the,  by  the  lawes  of  Charitye  to  make  thy 
present  aparence  here  at  the  Bath ;  and  lett  no  watery  Nimpes  diuert  you, 
who  can  better  lyve  with  the  aier,  and  better  forbeare  the  fyre  of  your 
spirite  and  vigoure  than  wee,  who  accumptes  thy  person  the  only  Sone  that 
must  ripene  owre  harvest.  And  thus  I  rest 

‘c  Ever  fast  tyed  to  your  frendshipp 

“  W.  Mownteagle.”3 


a  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  having  carefully  compared  the  elabo¬ 
rate  signature  with  Lord  Mounte^gle’s  signature  to  his  confession  relating  to  the  Essex  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  is  at  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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Before  I  proceed  to  examine  Lord  Mounteagle’ s  letter,  I  have  to  propose 
an  objection  to  the  date  assigned  to  that  of  Thomas  Winter.  The  letter 
bears  date  the  12th  of  October,  “  no  doubt,”  says  Mr.  Bruce,  “  in  the  year 
1605.”  The  contents  of  the  letter  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.  Winter  complains  of  being  detained  by  his  poverty  in  the 
country ;  but  he  was  certainly  in  London  at  the  prorogation  on  the 
3rd  of  October  1605.  He  states  in  his  examination,1*  dated  the  13th  of 
November  1605,  that  “  he  was  at  the  Parliament  House  at  such  time  as  the 
prorogation  was ;  and  that  he  was  then  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Mount- 
eagle  to  the  said  Parliament  House,  and  was  present  at  the  said  prorogation.” 
Greenway,  in  his  Narrative,  also  mentions  the  fact  of  Winter’s  presence  in 
the  Parliament  House  at  the  prorogation,  and  says  he  was  expressly  sent 
thither  by  the  confederates,  in  order  to  observe  whether  the  conduct  and 
demeanour  of  the  Commissioners  (of  whom  Lord  Mounteagle  was  one;  de¬ 
noted  any  suspicion  of  the  design.0  After  the  prorogation,  Thomas  Win¬ 
ter  states,  <e  we  all  went  down  until  some  ten  days  before  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember.”  d  So  that  on  the  12th  of  October  1605,  all  the  conspirators,  the 
:e  malefactors,”  whom  Winter  describes  as  “  flocking  to  London  as  birdes  in 
winter  to  a  dunghill,”  were  in  the  country  by  express  arrangement.  These 
facts  are  obviously  irreconcileable  with  the  language  of  the  letter,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  1605.  I  think  it  almost  equally  clear 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  on  the  12th  of  October  1604  ;  for  it  is 
said  by  several  of  the  conspirators,  and  among  them  by  Thomas  Winter  him¬ 
self,  e  that  they  met  in  London  a  little  before  Michaelmas  Term  in  that  year, 
which  term  then  commenced  on  the  9th  of  October. 

Winter’s  letter,  however,  is,  as  Mr.  Bruce  observes,  of  much  less  importance 
than  that  of  Mounteagle,  and  even  if  the  date  of  the  former  could  be  distinctly 
proved,  the  mere  circumstance  that  both  letters  were  found  together  in  a 
volume  of  the  Cotton  Manuscripts,  would  furnish  no  valid  argument  that  they 

b  State  Paper  Office.  c  Greemvay’s  MS,  p.  60. 

d  Thomas  Winter’s  Confession,  23  November  1605,  as  published  in  “  The  Gunpowder 
Treason,”  p.  57,  edit.  1679. 

e  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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were  written  at  the  same  time.  The  date,  therefore,  of  Lord  Mount- 
eagle’s  letter  must  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  a  consideration  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  facts  and  occurrences,  the  dates  of 
which  are  beyond  question. 

The  historical  value  of  the  letter  chiefly  depends  upon  its  date.  That 
Lord  Mounteagle  was  intimately  connected  by  friendship,  blood,  or  mar¬ 
riage,  not  only  with  Catesby,  but  with  several  conspirators  in  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot ;  that  he  had  been  involved  with  them  in  Essex’s  insurrection, 
and  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain  before  the  death  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  are  circumstances  as  well  established  by  proof  as  any  facts  in  history ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  letter  does  not  refer  to  any  plot  at  all,  but  is  a  mere 
familiar  communication  to  Catesby  that  his  presence  was  desired  by  his 
friends  and  relations  at  Bath,  (and  the  language  of  it,  however  figurative,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  any  thing  more) ;  or  if  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  periods 
of  the  earlier  plots  in  which  Mounteagle  and  Catesby  were  engaged,  it  may 
be  interesting  and  useful  as  an  illustration,  but  it  proves  no  fact  that  was 
not  fully  ascertained  before  the  discovery  of  the  letter.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  letter  was  in  truth  written  in  September  1605,  the  facts  that  Mount¬ 
eagle  was  at  Bath  and  holding  intercourse  with  Catesby  at  the  precise  point 
of  time,  when  we  know  that  the  latter  and  Percy  met  there  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  settle  what  additions  they  should  make  to  the  confederacy,  would 
give  a  positive  direction  to  many  circumstances  which  are  otherwise  equivocal, 
and  would  raise  a  strong  argument  that  the  writer  had  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  treason  then  in  progress.  And  when  the  date  is  fixed,  the  ambiguous 
allusions  to  “  aier  ”  and  “  fyre  ”  become  material ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  sufficiently  pointed  in  themselves  to  be  relied  upon  in  fixing  the 
date,  or  even  to  justify  a  reasonable  presumption  on  the  subject. 

The  date  of  the  letter  then  being  of  such  essential  importance,  what  evi¬ 
dence  have  we  to  determine  that  fact?  Mr.  Bruce  says  that,  although  “  it  is 
without  date,  it  was  evidently  written  in  September  1605.”  Now,  I  search 
in  vain  for  any  proof  of  this  proposition  upon  the  face  of  the  letter ;  for 
to  reason  from  the  expressions  about  “  aier  ”  and  “  fyer  ”  appears  to  me  to 
be  assuming  the  whole  question.  At  the  same  time,  facts  are  alluded  to 
in  the  letter,  such  as  the  contemporaneous  presence  of  Mounteagle  at  Bath 
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and  Catesby  at  Lypiat,  which  might  decide  the  question,  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  sufficient  light  respecting  the  private  and  personal  history  of  these 
individuals  for  a  few  years  before  1605.  At  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  full  information  respecting  the  domestic  movements  of  private 
persons  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  some  facts  I  happen  to  have  collected 
for  other  purposes,  and  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  of  my  present 
communication,  I  shall  venture  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Society.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  am  desirous  of  explaining  in  limine, 
that  I  do  not  undertake  to  prove  the  negative  of  the  proposition  advanced 
by  Mr.  Bruce ; — I  do  not  undertake  to  establish  as  a  fact,  that  the  letter 
was  not  written  by  Mounteagle  in  September  1605.  It  may  possibly  hap¬ 
pen  that  by  the  discovery  of  new  evidence  this  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
truth ;  and  that,  Mounteagle  being  hereafter  shown  by  clear  proof  to  have 
been  privy  and  party  to  the  plot,  that  very  fact  may  raise  a  probable  pre¬ 
sumption  that  Mr.  Bruce  has  assumed  the  proper  date.  But,  in  the 
mean  time  the  burthen  of  proof  in  this  respect  lies  upon  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  has  to  maintain  the  somewhat  startling  proposition,  that  upon  “  reading 
the  letter  we  shall  be  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Mount¬ 
eagle  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  earned  his  reward  by  betray¬ 
ing  his  companions.”  All  that  I  propose  to  show  is,  that  it  is  doubtful 
when  it  was  written ;  that  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  written  a  few  years  earlier  than  September  1605,  as  that  it  was  written 
exactly  at  that  time  ;  and  consequently  that  it  neither  decides,  nor  at  present 
tends  to  decide  the  question  respecting  Mounteagle’s  criminal  implication  in 
the  plot,  but  leaves  the  evidence  upon  that  subject  precisely  where  it  stood 
before  the  letter  was  discovered,  and  where  it  must  remain  until  some  fresh 
evidence  has  the  effect  of  connecting  this  letter  with  the  argument. 

The  assertion  that  the  letter  was  written  in  September  1605  must  rest 
mainly  upon  the  undoubted  fact  that  Catesby  was  about  that  time  at  Bath ; 
and  as  neither  he  nor  Mounteagle  permanently  resided  there,  that  fact 
might  perhaps  furnish  some  ground  for  inferring  that  Mounteagle’s  letter 
of  invitation  and  Catesby’s  visit  were  coincident  in  point  of  time,  provided 
there  were  no  other  circumstances  to  oppose  such  an  inference.  But  the 
force  of  this  presumption  will  be  materially  affected,  if  not  wholly  destroyed, 
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when  it  is  shown  that  Mounteagle  and  Catesby  were  very  likely  to  have  been 
at  an  earlier  period  in  the  position  with  respect  to  each  other  which  the 
letter  supposes. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  and  positive  proof  that  Catesby  was  at  Bath, 
or  at  Lypiat,  at  any  other  time  than  September  1605  ;  but  let  us  look  at  the 
well  ascertained  facts  respecting  his  character  and  habits  at  this  period. 
After  his  liberation  from  imprisonment  on  account  of  the  Essex  tumult, 
he  had  no  settled  abode  ;  his  wife  was  dead  ;  he  had  sold  his  estates  at  Chas- 
tleton  and  Lapworth,  and  his  time  was  principally  spent  in  the  houses  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  his  continual  occupa¬ 
tion,  until  the  project  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  matured,  being  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  dangerous  and  extensive  discontents  among  those  of  his  own  com¬ 
munion.  Thus  he  was  the  busy  mover  of  the  conspiracy  to  effect  an  inva¬ 
sion,  by  Spain,  and  an  insurrection  among  the  English  Catholics  in  1602  :  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  whom  Camden  describes  f  as  “  hunger-starved  ” 
for  innovation,  who  were  arrested  by  the  Privy  Council  a  few  days  before 
Elizabeth’s  death  :  and  he  was  the  instigator  of  the  treasonable  mission  of 
Christopher  Wright  to  the  King  of  Spain  a  few  months  after  the  accession 
of  James.  These  habits  and  objects  would  naturally  lead  him  to  Bath, 
which  at  that  time  was  much  frequented  by  Catholic  families.  The  Earl  of 
Rutland,  Lord  Stourton,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  several  other  distin¬ 
guished  Catholics  are  often  mentioned  in  letters  ranging  from  1600  to  1605, 
as  resorting  with  their  families  to  “  the  Bath.”  For  instance,  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham's,  now  before  me,  dated  the  2nd  of  June  1601,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Stourton,  at  Bath,  and  sent  to  her  by  the 
hands  of  Francis  Tresham,  he  desires  “  to  be  lovingly  commended  to  his 
daughter  Mounteagle,  s  his  daughter  Webb  (who  had  married  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  Sir  John  Webb,  of  Odstock,  in  Wiltshire),  and  to  Lord  Stour¬ 
ton.”  Now  Catesby’s  mother  and  Lady  Tresham  were  sisters,  daughters  of 
Sir  Robert  Throckmorton  of  Cougliton,  and  consequently  the  Treshams 


f  Oamdeni  Epistolae,  p.  349. 

g-  Lord  Mounteagle  was  at  that  time  in  the  Tower,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
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and  Catesby  were  first  cousins.  It  appears  also,  from  some  letters  of  the 
Tresham  family  still  in  existence,  that  being  near  neighbours,  and  the  heads 
of  the  two  families,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  and  Sir  William  Catesby,  being 
frequently  in  confinement  for  recusancy  under  the  rigorous  laws  of  those 
days,  the  younger  branches  were  brought  up  together  in  the  strictest  inti¬ 
macy.  Both  families  were  nurtured  amidst  religious  persecution,  and  its 
natural  consequence,  political  disaffection.  Francis  Tresham,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  educated  with  Catesby  at  Gloucester  Hall h  in  Oxford,  then  a 
favourite  college  among  the  more  zealous  Catholics,  and  was  afterwards  con¬ 
cerned  with  him  in  all  the  plots  of  the  time.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Catesby  was  frequently  to  be  found  among 
his  friends  and  relations  at  Bath,  not  only  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse, 
but  also  for  the  promotion  of  his  treasonable  designs. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  more  material  to  consider  the 
nature  of  Catesby’s  connexion  with  Lypiat,  at  which  place  Mounteagle’s 
letter  is  addressed  to  him ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Lypiat  at  the  times  to  which  the  letter  may 
by  possibility  be  referred.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  History  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,1  says,  that  “  the  manor  of  Lypiat  belonged  to  Throckmorton,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  Popish  Powder -  Plot."  Rudder,  in  his  History  of  the 
same  county,  adopts  this  statement  from  Atkyns,  and  adds,  that  “  they  now 
shew  a  room  in  the  manor-house  where  it  is  said  that  plot  was  concerted  ; 
but  I  don’t  remember  (says  he)  that  history  takes  notice  of  any  one  of  the 
name  of  Throckmorton  concerned  in  it.”  It  is  very  true  that  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  histories  of  the  times,  the  name  of  Throckmorton  does  not  appear  as 
a  conspirator  in  the  plot ;  nevertheless,  several  of  that  family  were  involved 

h  Dod,  in  his  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p  380,  says  that  “  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Wor¬ 
cester  College)  was  a  house  very  much  suspected  for  their  inclination  towards  the  old  reli¬ 
gion,  several  of  the  sojourners  there  being  privately  of  that  communion.” — In  Fullman’s 
MSS.  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  vol.  ii.  are  some  notes  relating  to  the  conspirators  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  among  them  is  this  memorandum:  “  Catesby  born  (at  Lap- 
worth,  I  suppose,)  in  Warwickshire,  about  1573  ;  of  Gloucester  Hall  in  Oxford,  October 
27,  1586.  iEtat.  14.” — As  to  Francis  Tresham,  see  Wood’s  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  i.  p.  754,  edit. 
Bliss,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  being  probably  of  Gloucester  Hall. 

i  P.  368. 
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in  it.  One  of  Catesby’s  servants  declares  j  that,  shortly  before  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  his  master  received  a  letter  out  of  the  Low  Countries  from  “  one 
Thomas  Throckmorton,  who  had  been  many  times  that  summer  in  the  company 
of  the  said  Catesby.”  Sir  Everard  Digby,  in  an  examination  k  taken  on  the  2nd 
of  Dec.  1605,  says  that  “one  Mr.  Throckmorton,  an  old  gentleman,  whom 
he  never  saw  before,”  was  present  at  the  hunting  at  Dunchurch  on  the  5th  of 
November.  One  of  Digby’s  servants  likewise  declares 1  that  his  master  was 
attended  at  the  hunting  on  Dunsmoor  Heath  by  “  one  master  Throckmor¬ 
ton,  an  old  man.”  This  latter  person,  however,  could  not  have  been  Throck¬ 
morton  of  Lypiat ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  one  so  far  in¬ 
volved  in  the  plot  as  to  have  come  to  the  rendezvous  at  Dunchurch,  would 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  his  estates  (as  I  shall  show  Throckmorton  of 
Lypiat  to  have  done)  for  five  years  after  this  event,  and  then  to  have  quietly 
sold  them  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Still  a  continuing  tradition,  such  as 
that  mentioned  by  Rudder,  connecting  a  particular  locality  with  an  event 
which  excited  such  general  consternation  and  inquiry  as  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  which  occurred  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  seems  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  several  instances  of  Ashby  St.  Legers, 
Norbrook,  Clopton,  Chastleton,  and  White  Webbs,  such  traditions  have  been 
recently  discovered  to  be  well-founded,  though  the  connexion  of  those  places 
with  the  conspiracy  had  never  appeared  in  the  common  histories.  I  sus¬ 
pect,  therefore,  that  Lypiat  was  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot  as  the  permanent  or  occasional  residence  of  some  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  or  of  some  of  his  family  ;  or  that  the  tradition  arose  from  the 
frequent  resort  of  some  of  the  more  notorious  conspirators  to  the  place. 
If  the  Society  or  yourself  have  patience  to  follow  me  to  the  result  of  some 
researches  I  have  made  with  a  view  to  identify  Throckmorton  of  Lypiat,  I 
think  we  may  arrive  at  a  probable  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
tradition,  and  may  at  the  same  time  throw  some  light  upon  the  immediate 
subject  of  our  inquiry. 

j  Examination  of  Robert  Askew,  G  November  1G05.  State  Paper  Office. 

k  State  Paper  Office. 

1  Examination  of  William  Ellis,  21  November  1G05.  State  Paper  Office. 
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The  manor  of  Lypiat  was  held  for  several  generations  by  the  family  of 
Wye.  The  last  of  that  family  who  held  it  was  Thomas  Wye,  who  died  in 
1581,  having  devised  his  estates  to  his  wife  Julian  for  her  life.  Two  years 
after  his  death  Julian  Wye  married  John  Throckmorton,  who  purchased  the 
interest  of  those  entitled  in  remainder  after  his  wife’s  death ;  and  from  1583 
until  1610,  John  Throckmorton  held  the  lands  of  Lypiat  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  mansion  house  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  sold  both,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  property,  for  nearly  £5,000,  to  Thomas  Stephens, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. m  Here 
then  we  find  Lypiat  in  the  possession  of  John  Throckmorton  during  the 
whole  period  to  which  the  letter  directed  to  Catesby  there  can  by  possibi¬ 
lity  apply ;  embracing,  indeed,  the  whole  life  of  Catesby  from  his  infancy  to 
his  death. 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  who  was  this  John  Throckmorton? 
The  presumption  would  be  that  he  belonged  to  the  Gloucestershire  family, 
who,  though  derived  from  the  same  common  ancestor  as  the  Throckmor- 
tons  of  Warwickshire,  to  whom  Catesby’s  mother  belonged,  branched  off 
from  them  at  least  a  century  before  the  time  we  are  considering  ;  but  in 
the  deeds  of  conveyance  to  John  Throckmorton,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
existence,  the  names  of  Thomas  Throckmorton  of  Coughton  and  other 
members  of  the  Warwickshire  family  are  mentioned  either  as  trustees  and 
parties,  or  as  witnesses  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  It  may, 
therefore,  fairly  be  concluded  that  he  belonged  to  that  family ;  if  so, 
Catesby  was  his  near  relation,  and,  in  those  days  when  the  bond  of  family 
connexion  was  much  stronger  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  would  naturally 
be  his  frequent  guest.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  may  advance  a 
step  further ;  and,  although  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  a  family,  which, 
in  that  generation  alone,  consisted  of  1 1 4  individuals,  all  grand-children  of 
Sir  George  Throckmorton  of  Coughton,  and  in  which  John  was  rather  a 
favourite  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  nx  with  precision  the  individual  possessor 
of  Lypiat,  there  is  something  more  definite  than  mere  conjecture  to  point 

m  These  facts  I  take  from  a  muniment  book  containing  copies  of  Court  Rolls  and  Deeds 
belonging  to  the  present  possessor  of  Lypiat. 
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out  the  particular  person.  I  have  gone  through  the  pedigrees  with  some  care, 
and  can  find  only  one  John  Throckmorton,  who  may  not  be  clearly  shown 
not  to  be  the  person  in  question,  and  with  respect  to  that  one,  so  many  pro¬ 
babilities  unite,  as  to  induce  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  is  the  John  Throck¬ 
morton  of  Lypiat.  The  person  I  allude  to  was  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony 
Throckmorton,  of  Chastleton,  near  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  who 
was  himself  the  eighth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  George  Throckmorton  of 
Coughton.  n  Catesby’s  mother,  therefore,  being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton,  was  first  cousin  to  this  John  Throckmorton.  But  Catesby 
was  also  nearly  related  to  him  by  his  father’s  side ;  for  Anthony  Throck¬ 
morton  married  the  widow  of  Catesby’s  grandfather,  and  John  Throckmor¬ 
ton  was  the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family,  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  And 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  shows  the  connexion  of  Catesby  with  this  particular 
family,  that  upon  the  death  of  his  grandmother  in  1593  the  estate  and  manor 
of  Chastleton  came,  not  to  John  Throckmorton,  but  to  Catesby,  who,  after 
holding  it,  and  residing  there  for  a  few  years,0  sold  it  shortly  before  the 
period  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  to  the  ancestors  of  the  family  to  whom  it  now 
belongs,  and  among  whom  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  gunpowder  in  the 


n  See  the  pedigree  in  Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershire,  vol.  i.  p.  45*2. 

°  In  the  parish  register  of  Chastleton  is  the  following  entry  in  1595,  “  Robert  Catesbie, 
the  son  of  Robert  Catesbie,  was  buried  the  lltlx  day  of  November.”  This  was  probably  an 
infant  son  of  the  conspirator.  The  following  note  from  Thomas  Winter  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  Grant,  relates  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  seems  to  show  that  Catesby  was 
then  also  residing  at  Chastleton. 

“  If  I  may,  with  my  sister’s  good  leave,  lett  me  entreat  you,  brother,  to  come  over  Sater- 
day  next  to  us  at  Chastelton,  I  can  assur  you  of  kind  welcome,  and  your  acquaintance  with 
my  cosin  Catsby  will  nothing  repent  you.  I  could  wish  Doll  heare,  but  our  liffe  is  monas- 
ticall,  without  women.  Commend  me  to  your  mother.  And  so  a  Dio  ! 

Di  T.  S. 

“  Bring  with  you  my  Ragione  di  Statto.  Osservmo 

“  THO.  WlNTOUR.” 

The  book  here  referred  to  was  a  political  treatise,  entitled  “  Della  Ragione  di  Stato,” 
then  lately  published  by  Giovanni  Botero  at  Venice,  and  much  read  by  the  Catholics  of  that 
day;  and  the  lady  mentioned  so  familiarly  was  Grant’s  wife,  Dorothea,  who  was  a  sister 
of  Winter’s. 


VOL.  XXIX. 
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cellar  was  bought  with  the  purchase  money.  Again,  this  John  Throckmor¬ 
ton  had  two  sisters,  who  were  married  to  Robert  and  Richard  Acton  of 
Ribbesford ;  and  Robert  Acton  and  his  two  sons  were  among  the  declared 
and  open  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  being  in  arms  with  the  rebels 
both  at  Dunchurch  and  at  Holbeach,  and  only  avoiding  the  fate  of  their 
companions  by  escaping  beyond  sea. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  above  facts  amount  to  full  proof  that  the 
John  Throckmorton,  thus  curiously  connected  with  Catesby  by  a  double 
relationship,  was  the  possessor  of  Lypiat ;  but  I  think  they  establish  a  strong 
case  of  probability.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  unlikely  that  Catesby  should  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  Lypiat  for 
several  years  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  p  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  well-established  fact,  that  the  brother-in-law  and 
nephews  of  the  proprietor  were  actually  implicated  in  the  plot,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditional  connexion  of  the  manor-house 
at  Lypiat  with  that  transaction.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  some  facts  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Government,  which  relieved  Throckmorton  himself 
from  suspicion  ; q  for  circumstances  of  far  less  weight,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  as  inferring  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  plot,  exposed  others  to 
rigorous  examination,  to  long  imprisonments,  and  heavy  fines. 


P  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  domestic  family  at  Lypiat  to  justify  me  in  seri¬ 
ously  advancing  the  somewhat  fanciful  conjecture  of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  person, 
that  the  “  watery  nimpes  ’’  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Mounteagle  were  the  ladies  ot 
the  house, — the  “  frogs,”  from  the  well-known  and  very  ancient  corruption  of  Throckmorton 
into  Frogmorton.  After  all,  however,  Cowper’s  playful  appellation  of  his  friend  may  not 
have  been  original. 

q  There  was  a  John  Throckmorton,  who  calls  Catesby  and  Tresliam  his  “  cosins,”  and 
who,  by  means  of  the  Howard  family,  negociated  the  pardons  of  both  of  them  for  the  Essex 
treason.  1  have  in  my  possession  a  curious  letter  from  this  person  to  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
detailing  the  course  of  his  negociation  with  the  Government  through  Lady  Katharine 
Howard  for  Francis  Tresham’s  discharge  on  that  occasion.  If  this  person  was  the  possessor 
of  Lypiat,  his  intimacy  with  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Nottingham  might  shelter  him  from 
suspicion,  or  even  point  to  a  conjecture  that  he  was  employed  as  a  spy.  1  am  not,  however, 
aware  of  any  proof  that  he  was  the  same  person. 
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The  only  result  which  I  venture  to  draw  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
from  the  above  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Mounteagle’s  letter  is 
addressed  to  Catesby  at  Lypiat,  that  it  was  written  in  September  1605,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  was  just  as  likely  to  have  been  there  at  earlier  periods  as  at 
that  particular  time. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  of  Lord  Mounteagle’s  presence  at  Bath  anterior 
to  the  date  which  Mr.  Bruce  ascribes  to  his  letter  to  Catesby,  we  are  not 
left  altogether  to  conjectural  and  presumptive  evidence.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  Lady  Mounteagle  being  there  in  1601  ;  and  I  think 
the  following  characteristic  letter  from  Thomas  Winter  will  prove  that  Lord 
Mounteagle  was  at  Bath,  or  on  his  way  to  Bath,  at  some  period  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1605.  The  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  at  the 
State  Paper  Office,  is  addressed  “  To  my  loving  brother,  Mr.  John  Grant  at 
Northbrook.” 

\ 

“  I  had  thought  to  have  come  down  before  this,  but  business  hath  hither¬ 
to,  and  will  yet  longer  keepe  me  awaye.  I  am  now  going  to  Bath  with  my 
Lord  Mounteagle,  and  from  thence  into  Lankeshire.  My  fortunes  are  so 
poore  that  they  will  not  leave  me  mine  owne  man.  If  they  did,  Jack,  thou 
shouldst  have  more  of  my  company.  Commend  me  to  my  sister,  and 
waxse  ritch.  Newses  are  asleep.  A  Dio. 

“  London,  this  22nd  “  Your  loving  brother, 

of  February.”  “  Tho.  Wintour.” 

“  My  Lord  Mounteagle  will  receave  your  brother  betwixt  this  and  Easter 
Tearme,  at  what  time  he  goetli  into  Lankeshire.” 

Here  then  we  find  Mounteagle  going  to  Bath  on  some  22nd  February  ;  and 
it  is  material  to  the  question  we  are  considering  to  fix  the  date  of  this  letter 
of  Winter’s  more  precisely.  It  must  necessarily  have  been  written  before  the 
meeting  between  Catesby  and  Percy  in  September  1 605,  because  Thomas  Win¬ 
ter,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  Grant,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  both 
executed  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  January  1606.  Again,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  22nd  of  February  1605,  because  it  appears  from  the 
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statements  of  Fawkes  and  Thomas  Winter  ^  that  the  latter  was  then  at  work 
with  the  five  conspirators  in  the  cellar.  Nor  could  it  have  been  written  on 
the  22nd  of  February  1604,  for  Thomas  Winter  saysr  he  remained  from 
Allhallontide  (November)  until  the  beginning  of  Lent  (February  21)  in  that 
year  with  his  brother  in  the  country ;  when  he  came  up  to  London  by  ex¬ 
press  invitation  from  Catesby,  and  was  thence  dispatched  into  the  Low 
Countries.  I  cannot  prove  that  the  letter  was  not  written  in  February  1603  ; 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  was  so,  for  the  Queen  was  at  that  time  on 
her  deathbed,  and  a  plot  was  then  preparing,  for  which,  within  a  week 
after  the  date  of  that  letter,  Catesby,  Tresham,  Baynham,  and  the  two 
Wrights,  were  committed  to  prison  by  the  Privy  Council. s  In  this  busy 
time  among  the  Catholics,  it  is  unlikely  that  Winter  would  have  represented 
to  his  brother-in-law  that  “  news  were  asleep,”  and  more  unlikely  that  he 
and  Lord  Mounteagle  would  have  absented  themselves  from  London.  In 
February  1602  the  letter  might  have  been,  and,  as  I  believe,  was  written ; 
but  it  was  impossible  in  1601,  as  Mounteagle  wTas  then  in  the  Tower,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  the  Essex  tumult. 1 

Taking  these  minute  facts  into  consideration,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  extremely  probable  that  the  letter  from  Winter  to  Grant  was 
written  in  February  1602;  and  a  moment’s  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
parties  and  their  designs  at  this  precise  point  of  time,  may,  perhaps,  throw 
some  light  upon  the  date  of  Mounteagle’s  letter  to  Catesby.  Elizabeth’s  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close;  in  anticipation  of  her  death,  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
sent  two  Breves  to  Garnet,  the  Superior  of  the  English  Jesuits,  the  purpose 
and  express  object  of  which  was  to  excite  the  Catholics  forcibly  to  resist  the 
succession  of  any  Protestant  Sovereign.11  Garnet  received  these  Breves 
shortly  before  Candlemas  in  the  year  before  that  in  which  the  Queen  died ; 
that  is,  before  the  7th  of  February  1602.  He  says  he  showed  them  at  that 


q  Gunpowder  Treason,  pp.  41,  54.  r  Ibid.  p.  47. 

s  Camdeni  Epistolse,  p.  347.  1  Lodge’s  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

u  The  substance  of  these  Breves  is  stated  in  two  examinations  of  Garnet,  dated  on  the 
14th  and  26th  of  March  1606,  and  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  See  also  Criminal  Trials, 
vol.  ii.  p.  277-8. 
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time,  and  while  “  the  going  into  Spain  was  treating,”  to  Catesby,  Tresham, 
and  Thomas  Winter,  and  that  Catesby  showed  them  to  Lord  Mounteagle.51 
Now  the  “  going  into  Spain,”  was  the  treasonable  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
above  parties  to  invite  the  King  of  Spain  to  invade  England  with  an  army, 
and  to  assure  him  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the  English  Catholics  ;  the 
breves  were  used  by  Garnet  and  Catesby  as  the  papal  sanction  to  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Thomas  Winter  should  go  into  Spain  to 
negociate  the  matter J  In  February  1602,  therefore,  this  Spanish  plot  was 
in  active  preparation ;  and  if  Thomas  Winter's  letter  to  Grant  is  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  time,  we  find  Lord  Mounteagle  and  the  proposed  emissary  to 
Spain  in  that  state  of  affairs  on  their  way  to  Bath ;  and  we  then  only  require 
the  very  probable  supposition  that  Catesby,  the  promoter  and  ringleader  of 
all  these  plots,  was  at  that  time  at  Lypiat,  to  produce  an  impression,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  this  was  the  date  of  the  letter  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bruce.  But  I  am  advancing  beyond  my  proposition,  which  only  asserts 
that  it  is  uncertain  when  the  letter  of  Mounteagle  was  written,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  “  he  was  a  party  to  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  betrayed  his  companions.”  I  merely  ask,  therefore,  why 


x  The  fact  of  the  communication  of  these  Breves  to  Mounteagle  is  contained  in  a  remark¬ 
able  confession  of  Garnet,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  documents  affecting  Mount¬ 
eagle,  has  disappeared  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  but  is  to  be  found  at  Hatfield.  It  is 
dated  the  27th  of  March  1606,  the  day  before  his  trial.  I  take  it  from  some  copies  of  Hat¬ 
field  Papers  in  the  Additional  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  No.  6178,  p.  753. 

“  Garnet’s  Confession  in  his  own  hand. 

“  Mr.  Tressam  saw  the  Breves  about  the  time  that  the  going  into  Spaine  was  treating, 
that  is,  about  Candlemass  in  tlie  year  before  the  Queen  died.  Mr.  Percy  saw  them  imme¬ 
diately  before  his  going  into  Scotland  the  last  time  before  the  death  of  the  Queen.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  Mr.  Catesby  did  shew  them  to  my  Lo.  Mounteagle  at  the  same  time 
when  Mr.  Tressam  was  with  him  at  White  Webbs,  27°  Martii. 

“  Henry  Garnett.” 

y  Preamble  to  Stat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  In  the  original  draft  of  this  Statute  at  the  State  Paper 
Office,  the  consultations  for  this  conspiracy  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  February  44 
Eliz.  (1602),  though  in  the  printed  Statute  the  date  given  is  June  in  the  same  year. 
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may  not  Mounteagle’s  invitation  to  Catesby  as  “  the  sun  that  must  ripen 
their  harvest,”  (if  indeed  it  referred  to  any  plot  at  all,)  be  as  reasonably  and 
probably  ascribed  to  1602,  and  the  Spanish  treason,  as  to  1605  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  ? 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  included  in  this  communication  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  we  now  possess  upon  the  question  of  Lord  Mounteagle’s 
criminal  implication  in  the  plot ;  but  the  remarks  upon  the  letter  have  in¬ 
sensibly  extended  themselves  to  an  unreasonable  length.  And  as  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  only  use  of  such  a 
summary  would  be  to  facilitate  further  inquiries,  by  exhibiting  in  one  view 
all  that  we  already  know.  Mr.  Bruce,  indeed,  states  that  “  he  has  been 
informed  that  there  is  an  original  examination  of  Garnet  at  Hatfield,  in 
which  Lord  Mounteagle  is  directly  implicated.”  If  this  be  so,  all  argument 
is  useless,  as  the  question  is  at  an  end ;  but  I  apprehend  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  examination  of  Garnet  referred 
to  must  be  the  confession  which  I  have  above  stated,  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  Pope’s  breves,  upon  which  the  Spanish  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  was  founded,  were  communicated  by  Tresham  to  Mount- 
eagle.  I  am  not  myself  acquainted  with  the  collection  at  Hatfield,  but  its 
contents  are  well  known,  and  selections  have  been  made  at  various  times  by 
Murdin  and  other  inquirers,  eminently  qualified  for  historical  research, 
who  could  hardly  have  passed  over  without  notice  so  important  a  paper  as 
a  confession  of  Garnet,  directly  implicating  Lord  Mounteagle  as  a  confede¬ 
rate  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

In  a  little  book,  published  by  me  some  years  ago,  which  Mr.  Bruce 
does  me  the  honour  to  mention  with  approbation,  I  stated  that  it  “  was 
not  at  all  impossible,  or  improbable,  that  Mounteagle  was  privy  to  the 
plot.”2  Subsequent  inquiry  and  consideration  have  induced  me  to  qua¬ 
lify  the  opinion  thus  somewhat  carelessly  expressed ;  and  I  should  now 
say,  that,  although  it  is  by  no  means  proved  to  be  impossible  that  this 
nobleman  was  a  guilty  confederate,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  at  present  in 


*  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  09. 
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his  favour.  It  is,  however,  a  most  curious  state  mystery ;  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that,  if  the  truth  is  ever  discovered,  it  will  not  be  by  state  papers,  or 
recorded  confessions  and  examinations.  When  such  expert  artists  as  Bacon 
and  Cecil  framed  and  propagated  a  state  fiction  in  order  to  cover  a  state 
intrigue,  they  took  care  to  cut  off  or  divert  the  channels  of  history  so  effec¬ 
tually  as  to  make  it  hopeless,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  to  trace  the 
ruth  by  means  of  documents  which  have  ever  been  in  their  control.  If 
the  mystery  should  hereafter  be  unravelled,  it  will  probably  be  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  letters  or  papers  of  a  domestic  nature,  which  either  slum¬ 
ber  in  private  repositories,  or  remain  unnoticed  in  public  collections,  until 
they  are  brought  to  light  by  some  judicious  and  discriminating  inquirer. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

very  sincerely  yours, 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 


DAVID  JARDINE. 
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cation  of  Lord  Mounteagle  as  a  Conspirator  in  the  Gunpowder 
Tr  'eason.  Communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 

David  Jardine,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H., 
F.R.S ,  Secretary. 


Read  11th  February,  1841. 


Regent’s  Park, 

My  DEAR  Sir,  February  1,  1841. 

THE  perusal  of  the  curious  letters  of  Thomas  Winter  and  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Bruce,  suggested  to  my  mind  some  remarks 
upon  the  historical  effect  of  those  letters  which  I  have  already  submitted 
through  you  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  my  former  communication 
I  fully  explained  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  letter  of  Lord  Mounteagle 
published  by  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  afford  a  solution  of  the  problem  respecting 
that  nobleman’s  implication  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  I  further  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  we  now  possess  is  to  exonerate 
his  character  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  in  the  first  instance  a  party 
to  the  plot,  and  having  afterwards  betrayed  his  companions. 

Assuming  that  the  letter  published  by  Mr.  Bruce  has  not  decided  the 
controversy,  and  that  the  question  is  still  open  to  discussion,  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  collect  and  examine  the  proofs  upon  this  minute  point  in 
history,  and  I  now  submit  the  evidence  and  my  remarks  upon  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society.  My  only  object  is  to  draw  into  a  focus 
the  scattered  facts  and  arguments  which  may  fairly  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  I  deduce  no  positive  conclusion  from  them  respecting 
the  question  at  issue,  and  the  only  result  upon  which  I  rely  is,  that  suf- 
cient  evidence  has  not  as  yet  been  produced  to  justify  a  confident  opinion. 
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Although  leading  only  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  ought  at  present  to  be 
concluded,  I  cannot  consider  the  collection  and  revision  of  the  facts  as 
an  useless  labour.  The  statement  and  discussion  of  the  existing  materials 
may  induce  others  to  think  and  reason  upon  them,  while  the  promotion  of 
inquiry  in  the  proper  direction  may  possibly  lead  to  the  developement  of 
new  facts  from  sources  hitherto  unexplored. 

The  suspicion  that  Lord  Mounteagle  was  himself  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  arose  soon  after  the  authorised  account  of  the  mode 
of  its  discovery  was  made  known.  Several  contemporary  letters  express 
hints  of  this  kind;  and  the  existence  of  such  rumours  appears  clearly 
from  Lord  Salisbury’s  note  of  directions  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  respecting 
his  speech  at  the  first  trials,  in  which  he  particularly  charges  him  to 
“  deliver  words  in  commendation  of  Lord  Mounteagle  to  show  how  sin¬ 
cerely  he  dealt,  because  it  is  so  lewdly  given  out  that  he  was  once  of  this 
plot  of  powder,  and  afterwards  betrayed  it  all  to  me.”  a  I  pass  by  these 
rumours,  however,  as  the  mere  conjectures  and  gossip  of  the  time,  naturally 
arising  upon  an  occurrence  which  formed  the  subject  of  universal  con¬ 
versation  and  speculation,  and  in  which  a  character  so  equivocal  as  Lord 
Mounteagle  appeared  as  a  principal  actor. 

The  first  and  most  plausible  argument  to  show  that  Mounteagle  was 
criminally  involved  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is,  that  he  sent  letters  by  Sir 
Edmund  Baynham,  when  that  person  was  despatched  by  the  conspirators 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  Rome  in  September  1605  for  purposes  con¬ 
nected  with  their  main  design.  That  Mounteagle  did  in  fact  send  letters 
by  Baynham  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  proved.  In  the  interlocution  b  be¬ 
tween  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  in  the  Tower  on  the  23rd  of  February  1605,  the 
former,  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  first  examination  by  the  Council, 
says,  “  I  was  afraid  when  they  spake  to  me  of  Sir  Edmund  Baynham,  that 
I  should  be  asked  somewhat  of  the  letters  of  my  Lord  Mountague  did  write 
and  send  by  him  ;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  yet ;  perhaps  hereafter  they 

a  Original  Draft  in  State  Paper  Office.  The  whole  note  is  printed  in  Criminal  Trials, 
vol.  ii.  p.  120,  note. 

b  State  Paper  Office.  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

VOL.  XXIX. 
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will.”  That  the  word  44  Mountague  ”  is  here  substituted  for  44  Mounteagle  ” 
(probably  by  the  mistake  of  the  persons  who  overheard  the  conversation) 
is  proved  by  a  subsequent  statement  of  Oldeorne,  who  was  particularly  exa¬ 
mined  to  this  matter,  and  who  confessed  that,  44  upon  one  of  the  interlocu¬ 
tions,  Garnet  told  him  that  the  Lord  Mounteagle  did  write  by  Sir  Edmund 
Baynham.”  c  This  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  a  letter  written  some  time 
afterwards  by  Oldeorne  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  upon  his  being  required 
to  send  them  in  writing  full  particulars  of  his  conferences  with  Garnet  in 
the  Tower.  In  this  letter, d  which  is  dated  the  25th  of  March  1606,  Old- 
corne  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  Garnet  had  told  him  about  the 
mention  of  Lord  Mounteagle  in  his  first  examination  ;  and  I  give  the  dialogue 
with  the  Council  at  length,  because  it  furnishes  one  of  the  numerous  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  screen  Mounteagle  from  sus¬ 
picion.  44  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,”  says  Oldeorne,  who  is  reporting  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Garnet’s  relation  to  himself,  44  willed  Mr.  Garnett  to  name  all  he 
knew  was  acquainted  with  that  journey  ”  (the  treasonable  mission  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Winter  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1602)  ;  “and  he  named  Mr.  Thomas 
Winter,  Father  Tessimond,e  and  another; — but  I  have  forgot  his  name, 
but  he  is  dead. f  4  Yea,’  said  my  Lord,  4  tlier  was  a  fourth  ;  ’ — and  that  was 
my  Lord  Mounteagle.  4  I  will  not  name  him,’  said  Mr.  Garnett,  4  for  he  is 
alive.’  4  You  doe  wTell  tlierin,’  said  Mr.  Atturney,  4  and  doe  not  name  him.’ 
Wherby  I  gather,  said  Mr.  Garnett,  that  they  are  willing  to  save  my  Lord 
Mounteagle’s  creditt.  After  this,  my  Lord  charged  him  with  Sir  Edmond 
Baineham  goeing  ouer  to  Borne,  and  how  he  should  carrie  letters  with  him 
from  a  nobleman  in  this  land,  and,  as  I  think,  Mr.  Garnett  named  my  Lord 
Mounteagle  unto  me.”  The  subject  of  Mounteagle’s  sending  letters  by 
Baynham  is  alluded  to  in  another  interlocution  s  between  Garnet  and  Old- 
corne  on  the  25th  of  February  1606,  in  which  Garnet  says,  44  They  pressed 
me  with  a  question,  what  noblemen  I  knew  that  have  written  any  letters  to 

c  Oldcorne’s  examination,  6  March  1605-6.  State  Paper  Office. 

d  From  the  original  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

e  This  was  one  of  the  names  of  Greenway. 

f  Tresham  is  the  third  person  here  alluded  to. 

s  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  lxxv.  p.  292.  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  219- 
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Rome,  and  by  whom  ?  Well,  I  see  they  will  justify  my  Lord  Mounteagle  of 
all  this  matter.  I  said  nothing  of  him,  neither  will  I  ever  confess  him.  I 
will  write  to-day  or  to  morrow  to  let  them  know  that  I  am  resolved  to  do 
my  Lord  no  hurt.”  Oldcorne  describes  this  part  of  the  conference  also  in 
the  letter  of  the  25th  of  March  above  mentioned  : — “  Mr.  Garnett  told  me,” 
says  he,  (t  that  he  hoped  he  should  have  meanes  within  thes  two  or  three 
daies  to  write  to  our  frends,  and  then  they  should  see  that  he  would  do 
my  Lorde  noe  harme ;  and  that  was,  as  I  imagine,  my  Lord  Mounteagle.” 

Now  this  evidence  seems  to  me  sufficiently  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Mounteagle  wrote  letters  by  Baynham,  either  to  Flanders  or  to  Rome,  and 
that  he  should  write  by  such  a  messenger  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  intended 
execution  of  the  plot,  is  no  doubt  a  most  suspicious  circumstance.  If  it 
stood  alone,  and  uncontradicted  by  circumstances  tending  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  it  would  amount  to  reasonable  historical  proof  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  object  of  the  conspirators  in  despatching  Baynham, — espe¬ 
cially  when  coupled  with  the  ambiguous  language  used  by  Garnet  respect¬ 
ing  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  do  not  appear  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  Mounteagle’ s  sending  letters  by  Baynham  tended  to  implicate 
him  in  the  plot,  or  to  injure  his  character  with  the  public.  In  all  docu¬ 
ments  and  inquiries  relating  to  the  Spanish  conspiracy  in  1602  his  name  is 
carefully  erased  or  suppressed ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment  in 
any  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  he  is  expressly  mentioned  as  send¬ 
ing  letters  by  Baynham ;  and  the  interlocutions  between  Garnet  and  Old¬ 
corne,  and  the  examinations  of  both  of  them,  in  which  this  fact  is  alluded 
to,  are  in  this  respect  entire  and  perfect,  and  appear  to  have  been  read  at 
the  trial  of  Garnet  without  any  reservation  or  mutilation.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  letters  given  to  Baynham  by  Lord  Mounteagle  may  have 
been  well  understood  at  the  time  to  have  had  no  reference  to  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot  as  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned.  Catesby  and  Garnet  always 
stated  to  those  who  wTere  not  admitted  into  their  secret  councils,  that  the 
only  object  of  Baynham’s  mission  was  to  represent  to  the  Pope  the  general 
grievances  and  persecutions  of  the  English  Catholics  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
under  a  pretence  of  this  kind,  and  without  any  communication  of  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  that  Baynham,  who  was  an 
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old  friend  of  Mounteagle,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Essex  insur¬ 
rection,  obtained  from  him  letters  of  introduction  or  of  general  recom¬ 
mendation  to  English  Catholics  residing  in  Flanders  or  at  Rome.  Thus, 
although  in  the  case  of  Garnet  the  sending  letters  by  Baynham  was  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  his  guilt,  because  he  was  previously  acquainted  with 
the  design,  the  fact  is  by  no  means  equally  conclusive  with  respect  to 
Mounteagle,  because  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  previously  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  or  the  particular  object  of  Baynham’s  mission.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  Baynham  himself  was  entrusted  with  the  great 
secret  of  the  plot.  He  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  examinates  as  a 
sworn  conspirator ;  he  was  a  rash,  turbulent,  intemperate  man, — the  captain 
of  the  “  Damned  Crew,” — and  so  well  known  as  such,  that  Thomas  Winter 
expressly  says  to  Bates,  that  “  he  was  not  a  man  fit  for  the  business  at 
home,  but  that  they  had  otherwise  employed  him  by  sending  him  to  Rome.”® 
It  is  extremely  probable,  from  the  statements  of  Fawkes  and  several  other 
conspirators  by  whom  Baynham  is  mentioned,  that  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
ostensibly  with  general  intelligence  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  English 
Catholics,  though  really  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  as  a  kind  of 
ambassador  from  the  conspirators  to  act  for  them  in  negotiating  with  the 
Pope  after  the  design  was  executed ;  but  that  he  was  to  be  first  informed 
of  the  particulars  of  the  plot  upon  his  arrival  in  Flanders. 

The  great  disproportion  of  the  reward  bestowed  upon  Mounteagle  to 
the  actual  service  rendered  by  him  has  also  been  supposed  to  justify  the 
inference  that  he  must  have  received  it  as  the  consideration  for  his  treachery 
to  his  confederates.  He  received  £500  per  annum  for  his  life,  and  £200 
in  fee-farm  rents  ;  and  no  doubt,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  only  sendee 
he  rendered  was  delivering  to  the  Council  an  obscure  anonymous  letter,  which 
he  did  not  understand,  he  would  have  been  so  extravagantly  overpaid  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  payment  was  intended  to  reward 
other  services,  the  nature  of  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  declare  to  the 
public.  But  let  us  consider  whether  Mounteagle  may  not  have  earned  this  am- 

£  Examination  of  Thomas  Bates  13th  January  1605-6.  State  Paper  Office.  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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pie  remuneration  by  other  services  than  treachery  to  his  friends,  which  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  conspiracy. 
Few  persons  at  the  present  day,  who  attentively  consider  the  celebrated  letter 
to  Lord  Mounteagle,  will  believe  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  originated  in 
that  letter.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  the  consternation  subsided,  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  declaration  of  so  monstrous  a  treason,  when  the 
minds  of  contemporaries  were  awakened  to  the  absurdities  and  improba¬ 
bilities  of  the  story  related  in  the  “  Discourse  of  the  manner  of  the  Disco¬ 
very  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.”  Thus,  Osborne  calls  the  whole  story  of  the 
letter  a  “  neat  device  ”  of  Cecil’s  ;  h  and  many  considerations,  which  I  do 
not  here  attempt  to  enumerate,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Greenway,  in  his  Narrative,  that  the  particulars  of  the  plot  had  been 
fully  revealed  to  Lord  Salisbury  by  Mounteagle,  who  was  supposed  by 
Greenway  and  the  conspirators  to  have  received  a  direct  communica¬ 
tion  from  Tresham ;  and  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  contrivance  of  the 
Government  to  conceal  the  means  by  which  their  information  had  really 
been  obtained.  If  this  were  so,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  Mounteagle’s 
conduct  to  be  rewarded  than  the  mere  delivery  of  the  anonymous  letter  to 
the  Council.  He  not  only  reveals  the  intended  treason  to  the  Government, 
sacrifices  his  relations  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  prevents  a  tremendous 
national  calamity,  but  he  becomes  a  party  to  a  state  intrigue,  in  which  the 
King  himself  was  a  main  performer,  and  respecting  which  it  was  of  essential 
importance  that  Mounteagle  should  be  bound  to  inviolable  secrecy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  said  that,  with  reference  to 
his  executed  services  to  the  nation  and  the  Government,  or  his  future  obli¬ 
gations,  his  remuneration  was  greatly  beyond  his  deserts. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  Mounteagle’s 
privity  to  the  Gunpowder  Treason  is  the  anxious  care  manifested  by  the 
Government  to  keep  from  the  public  view  all  the  evidence  which  criminally 
affected  him.  There  are  several  instances  in  the  State  Paper  Office  of  the 
erasure  of  his  name  from  original  depositions  ;  and  the  conversation  at  the 
Council  Board  upon  Garnet’s  examination,  as  related  in  the  letter  of  Old- 
corne,  which  I  have  above  referred  to,  proves  the  same  fact.  But  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remark  that  all  the  instances  in  which  Mounteagle’s  name  is 

h  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  King  James,  p.  13. 
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mentioned  by  the  conspirators  in  the  Powder  Treason  (excepting  his  sup¬ 
posed  connexion  with  Baynham’s  mission,  and  another  instance  which  I 
shall  presently  notice),  refer  exclusively  to  his  concern  in  the  Spanish  con¬ 
spiracy  in  1602.  Tresham,  Thomas  Winter,  and  Garnet,  who  were  the  only 
surviving  confederates  in  that  treason,  (excepting  Greenway,  who  had 
escaped,)  unreservedly  mention  Mounteagle  as  a  party  to  it,  whenever  they 
are  examined  upon  the  subject;  but  neither  they,  nor  Fawkes,  nor  any 
other  examinates  or  witnesses  mention  him  in  direct  terms  as  privy  to 
the  Powder  Plot,  or  ever  allude  to  him  as  a  party  to  any  treasonable 
conspiracy  subsequent  to  James’s  accession.  This  consideration  appears  to 
me  to  be  extremely  material,  not  only  as  affecting  the  argument  for  Mount- 
eagle’s  implication  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  derived  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  this  respect,  by  showing  that  the  desire  to  screen 
him  referred  to  a  different  imputation,  but  also  as  furnishing  a  positive 
argument  that  he  was  not  in  truth  concerned  in  that  plot.  For  why 
should  Garnet,  or  Tresham,  or  Winter,  who  had  each  of  them  accused 
Mounteagle  of  one  capital  treason,  previously  unknown  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  abstained  from  charging  him  with  participating  in  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  if  such  had  really  been  the  fact  ?  It  was  quite  natural  that  they 
should  deny,  and  hesitate,  and  equivocate,  when  called  upon  to  accuse  each 
other  ;  but  they  could  have  had  no  sympathy  for  Mounteagle,  and  no  desire 
or  interest  to  shelter  him  from  suspicion  or  punishment.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  really  was  one  of  the  sworn  conspirators,  they  must  have  regarded  him 
either  as  a  spy,  who  had  been  sent  among  them  by  the  Government,  or  as 
a  perfidious  accomplice,  who  had  broken  the  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  had 
treacherously  betrayed  his  companions,  and  had  saved  himself  by  sacrificing 
them.  And  yet,  among  the  hundreds  of  examinations  upon  this  subject 
at  the  State  Paper  Office,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  Mounteagle 
as  an  accomplice  in  any  treason  later  than  the  Spanish  conspiracy  in  1602, 
excepting  the  obscure  and  equivocal  suggestion  of  his  interference  in  Bayn¬ 
ham’s  mission,  which  does  not,  as  I  think  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
necessarily  imply  that  he  was  a  criminal  party  to  the  plot. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  an  omission  of  Mount- 
eagle’s  name  in  a  letter  of  Thomas  Winter,  which,  although  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  capable  of  explanation  without  involving  Mounteagle  as  a  conspirator, 
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is  certainly  deserving  of  attention  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  “  Discourse  of  the  manner  of  the  Discovery  of  this  late  intended 
Treason,”  printed  by  the  King’s  printer,  and  published  as  the  Government 
version  of  the  story,  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event  which  it 
professes  to  narrate,  contains  a  confession  of  Thomas  Winter  dated  the  23rd 
of  November  1605.  The  copy  from  which  this  paper  was  printed  still  exists 
at  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the  handwriting  of  Levinus  Muncke,  Lord 
Salisbury’s  secretary ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  identical  copy  was 
submitted  to  the  King  for  his  approval  previously  to  its  publication,  as  he 
has  noted  with  his  own  hand  in  a  part  of  the  margin  what  he  desig¬ 
nates  as  “  an  uncleare  phrase.” 1  The  original  paper  is  at  Hatfield, 
and  a  copy  from  that  original  is  at  the  British  Museum. k  In  this 
confession,  as  published  by  the  Government,  Winter  says  that,  about  ten 
days  before  the  5th  of  November,  Catesby  desired  him  to  ascertain 
whether  the  young  Prince  would  come  to  the  Parliament.  "  1  told  him,” 
says  Winter,  according  to  the  published  confession,  “  that  I  heard  his 
Grace  thought  not  to  be  there.”  But  in  the  copy  at  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  no  doubt  in  the  original,  are  these  words  :  “  I  told  him  that 
as  my  Lord  Mounteagle  passed  by  Richmond,  he  went  in  to  kiss  the 
Prince’s  hands,  and,  amongst  other  speeches,  understood  that  his  Grace 
thought  not  to  be  there.”  The  fact  here  disclosed  by  Winter  is  in  several 
respects  important  in  the  history  of  the  transaction,  for  Mounteagle  is  shewn 
in  these  few  lines  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  Royal  Household,  and  also 
to  have  furnished  important  information  to  the  conspirators  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  consummation  of  their  design.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government 
display  an  evident  anxiety  to  suppress  this  occurrence  by  striking  the  whole 
passage  out  of  the  document,  and  publishing  it  in  its  garbled  state  without 
the  allusion  to  Mounteagle.  'These  facts  furnish  many  grounds  for  specu- 

i  See  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  and  p.  147. 

k  Additional  MSS.  No.  6178,  p.  581.  That  the  copy  of  this  document  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  was  that  from  which  the  confession  of  Winter  in  the  “  King’s  Book  ”  was  printed,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  several  remarkable  clerical  errors  in  the  copy,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original,  are  faithfully  adopted  by  the  printer.  For  instance,  in  the  original  confes¬ 
sion  Winter  says,  “  we  feared  of  all  the  world  that  France,  with  the  shipping  of  Holland, 
might  most  annoy  us.  ’  Ihese  last  words  in  the  copy  at  the  State  Papei  Office,  and  in  both 
editions  of  the  printed  book,  are  “  might  make  away  with  us.’' 
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lation  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  they  tend  strongly  to  support  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  discovered  by  means  of  the  celebrated  letter ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  that  Mounteagle  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  plot.  He  was  intimate  with  Winter,  and  seems  to  have  retained  him 
about  his  person  as  a  kind  of  secretary.  It  was,  therefore,  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  might  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  visit  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  Prince’s  intentions  about  coming  to  Parliament  in  casual 
conversation,  without  being  aware  that  he  was  furnishing  useful  intelligence 
to  the  conspirators.  And  a  desire  not  to  bring  this  fact  too  prominently  to 
the  notice  of  the  King,  or  an  apprehension  of  publishing  in  a  book,  which 
was  to  be  industriously  distributed  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England, 
any  matter  which  might  excite  suspicions  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  were  either 
of  them  a  sufficient  inducement  to  Cecil  to  suppress  the  statement.  It  was 
in  fact  a  part  of  the  same  policy  which  dictated  his  instructions  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  his  speech  on  the  trials. 

Another  fact  in  some  degree  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  though 
not,  as  I  think,  entitled  to  much  weight  in  this  respect,  deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  appears  from  the  Lords’  Journals,  that  Lord  Mounteagle  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  proroguing  the  Parliament  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1605,  but  that  he  was  not  a  Commissioner  on  occasion  of  the  immediately 
preceding  prorogation  on  the  7th  of  February.  On  comparing  the  two  com¬ 
missions,  I  find  that  two  other  Peers,  Lord  Lisle  and  Lord  Exeter,  were  like¬ 
wise  added  on  the  second  occasion  ;  but  as  both  of  them  were  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  the  interval,  their  insertion  in  the  more  recent  commission  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground.  This  reason,  however,  could  not 
apply  to  Mounteagle,  who  had  been  called  to  Parliament  nearly  two  years 
before.  It  might  then  be  surmised,  that  Mounteagle  having  revealed  the  plot 
to  the  Government  before  the  3d  of  October,  and  the  fact  that  the  powder 
was  then  stored  in  the  cellar  being  known,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  secure 
the  Lords  who  might  assemble  for  the  prorogation  from  the  effects  of  any 
possible  treachery,  by  sending  the  accomplice  into  the  danger  with  them.  The 
circumstance  is  no  doubt  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  deserves  for  many  reasons  particular  attention ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it 
necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Mounteagle  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
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plot.  James  and  his  Council  having  received  their  information  from  such  a 
suspicious  quarter  as  the  near  relation  and  friend  of  several  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  and  being  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  cellar,  may  naturally  have 
esteemed  it  a  proper  precaution,  when  they  assembled  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  other  great  officers  of  state,  with  many  Peers,  in  this  place  of  danger,  to 
ensure  Mounteagle’s  fidelity  in  the' manner  above  suggested. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ascertained  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  Lord 
Mounteagle  was  not  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  as  a  conspirator. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that,  although 
several  of  the  avowed  conspirators  accuse  him,  without  reserve  or  hesitation, 
of  assisting  in  the  contrivance  of  the  Spanish  treason,  not  one  of  them 
directly  charges  him  with  being  privy  to  the  Powder  Plot.  The  argument  is 
materially  strengthened  by  the  silence  of  Greenway  upon  the  same  subject. 
Whether  Greenway  himself  was  the  writer  of  the  curious  Narrative  which 
Dr.  Lingard  ascribes  to  him,  or  not,  it  contains  abundant  internal  evidence 
that  it  was  written  by  some  Jesuit  who  was  present  at  the  consultations  of 
the  conspirators,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  details  and  machinery  of  the 
plot.  It  is  also  evident  that  it  was  composed  abroad,  and  was  probably 
intended  to  justify  to  the  Pope  and  to  all  Catholics  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  transaction.  In  describing  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  the 
writer  of  this  Narrative  thus  alludes  to  Mounteagle  :  “  Among  the  titled 
Lords  of  Parliament  was  one  named  Baron  Mounteagle,  who  either 
was  actually  a  Catholic  in  opinion  and  in  the  interior  of  his  heart,  or 
wTas  very  well  disposed  towards  the  Catholics,  being  a  friend  of  several 
of  the  conspirators,  and  related  to  some  of  them.  To  him,  ten  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  letter  was  delivered  in  the  following  manner, 
&c.”  He  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery  of 
the  letter  to  Mounteagle,  and  its  communication  by  him  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
nearly  in  the  same  order  and  to  the  same  effect  as  they  are  told  in 
the  “  King’s  Book.”  He  gives  some  very  pertinent  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  discovery  could  not  have  been  made  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  letter ;  and  among  his  conjectures  respecting  the  means  by  which 
the  discovery  actually  took  place,  he  says,  “  Many  have  judged  that 
Francis  Tresham  was  less  wanting  in  cunning  (super e  fare  il  fatto 
suo)  than  in  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  that  before  that  letter  was 
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written,  he  had  either  revealed  the  matter  to  the  Baron  (Mounteagle),  and 
he  to  the  Council,  or  that  Tresham  himself  discovered  it  to  the  Council, 
hoping  by  such  a  service  to  obtain  the  honours  and  dignities  to  which 
it  would  entitle  him.  The  letter,”  he  adds,  “  was  merely  an  invention  to 
cover  Tresham’s  treachery,  and  to  declare  to  the  world  the  wisdom  of 
the  King  in  being  able  to  interpret  and  penetrate  so  obscure  and  hidden  a 
mystery.” 1  It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  that  any  one  who  reads  this 
Narrative  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that,  if  Mounteagle  had  been  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy,  the  writer  must  have  known  it.  He  speaks  of  the  most 
secret  resolves  and  consultations  of  the  confederates,  sometimes  as  having 
been  himself  present,  and  sometimes  as  having  received  his  information 
from  themselves  ;  he  tells  of  their  dreams,  their  misgivings  of  conscience, 
their  superstitious  fears,  their  doubts  of  one  another,  upon  all  of  which  he 
gave  them  his  advice,  or  spiritual  assistance  ;  and  he  describes  their 
persons,  their  ages,  and  their  domestic  relations,  with  a  minute  accuracy 
which  demonstrates  his  intimate  familiarity  with  them.  m  It  must  be  added, 
too,  that  suspicions  of  Treshanis  fidelity  are  related  by  this  writer  as  having 
been  confidentially  expressed  to  him  by  Catesby,  or  reported  to  him  by 
Garnet  as  having  been  entertained  by  Catesby.  One  so  familiar  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  principal  conspirators  must  have  been  aware  of  a  fact  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  privity  of  Mounteagle  to  the  plot ;  and  if  he 
was  aware  of  it,  he  could  not  have  speculated  in  the  dark,  as  he  has  done, 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  plot  was  discovered,  nor  have  spoken  of 
Mounteagle  in  the  language  above  stated.  The  motive  of  acquiescing  in 
the  views  of  the  Council,  which  influenced  Garnet  in  determining  e<  to  do 
my  Lord  no  hurt,”  could  have  had  no  weight  with  Greenway,  who  was 
writing  his  Narrative  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  denounce  his  treachery  in  terms  of  reproach,  as  he  actually  does  in 
the  case  of  Tresham,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  betrayer. 

1  Green  way’s  MS.  p.  67. 

m  I  have  compared  Greenway’s  information  in  this  respect  with  the  genealogical  and 
domestic  history  of  the  families  of  the  conspirators  as  contained  in  the  Visitation  Books, 
County  Histories,  and  published  and  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  time  ;  and  I  have 
not  detected  him  in  a  single  inaccuracy. 
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It  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  any  charge  or  accusation  of  Mounteagle 
by  the  conspirators  which  tends  to  exculpate  him  from  any  criminal  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  there  are  expressions  in  the  examinations 
which  plainly  show  that  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot — even  Catesbv  and 
Percy — did  not  know  that  he  was  a  confederate ;  which,  if  the  fact  had  been  so, 
seems  altogether  incredible.  Thus,  in  an  examination  taken  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1605, n  Fawkes  relates  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
several  of  the  principal  conspirators  as  to  the  Catholic  Peers  who  were  to 
be  saved  by  some  timely  warning ;  he  says,  “  He  himself  did  name  the  Lord 
Mountague  and  others  ;  Catesby  did  name  the  Lord  Mordaunt  and  others  ; 
and  Thomas  Percy  did  name  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Mount¬ 
ed  gl e."  Again,  in  an  examination  taken  on  the  16th  of  November,  1605,° 
Fawkes  says  “  that  he  understood,  by  Catesby  and  Winter,  that  Francis 
Tresham  and  they  had  some  contention  about  the  Lord  Mounteagle,  Tresham 
having  been  exceeding  earnest  to  have  his  Lordship  warned  to  be  absent 
from  the  Parliament.”  Now,  if  these  statements  of  Fawkes  are  to  be 
believed  (and  I  know  no  motive  or  reason  which  could  lead  him  to  speak 
falsely  in  this  respect),  the  facts  he  mentions  appear  to  me,  I  confess,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  Mounteagle  was  not  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  For  he 
represents  four  out  of  the  five  acknowledged  and  leading  conspirators, — two 
of  them,  Catesby  and  Winter,  beiifg,  as  Fawkes  says,  “  the  persons  who 
first  devised  the  plot,  and  were  the  chief  directors  of  all  the  particularities 
appertaining  to  the  same,” — acting  as  they  never  could  have  done  if  they 
had  known  Mounteagle  to  be  a  party  to  the  design.  He  states  that  Percy 
nominated  Mounteagle  to  the  confederates  as  one  of  the  Lords  to  be  saved, 
and  that  Catesby  and  Winter  actually  contended  with  Tresham — Moun- 
eagle’s  brother-in-law — about  the  propriety  of  giving  the  latter  warning  to 
be  absent  from  Parliament ;  and  by  such  contention,  as  Catesby  well  knew, 
endangered  the  discovery  of  the  whole  plan. 

In  forming  a  judgment  upon  this  question,  it  is  very  material  to  consider  the 
position  of  Lord  Mounteagle  at  the  period  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It  appears 
to  me  that  with  reference  to  the  motives  which  usually  influe  ncethe  conduct 

n  Tanner  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  vol.  lxxv.  p.  319. 

°  State  Paper  Office. 
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of  men  (excepting  indeed  religious  enthusiasm,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  feature  in  Lord  Mounteagle’s  character,)  he  was  not  likely  to  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  existing  Government. 
Of  his  personal  disposition  and  habits  we  know  very  little.  The  letter  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Bruce  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  justify  any  opinion  re¬ 
specting  him  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  several  letters  from  him  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  praying  for  his  enlargement  when  confined  for  his  share  in  the  Essex 
conspiracy.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  notices  of  him  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  time,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  intelligence  or  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  any  kind ;  and  after  the  period  of  the  Plot,  he  became  a 
mere  courtier,  playing  rather  a  distinguished  part  at  masques  and  tourna¬ 
ments,  performing  the  ceremonies  at  court  amusements,  and  attending  upon 
court  visitors  from  foreign  countries,  p  His  father,  Edward  Lord  Morley, 
was  well  received  at  court,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
sat  as  a  Peer  on  the  trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Mounteagle  remained  in  custody  for  the 
Essex  House  Treason,  either  in  the  Tower  or  at  private  houses,  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1601  ;  in  February,  1602,  we  find  him  reading  the  Pope’s  breves 
against  a  Protestant  successor  to  Elizabeth,  and  plotting  with  Garnet, 
Catesby,  and  Tresham,  respecting  the  mission  of  Thomas  Winter  into 
Spain.  Immediately  after  the  death*  of  Elizabeth,  however,  he  warmly 
espoused  the  title  of  James,  as  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  many  other 

P  Many  instances  of  liis  employment  on  occasions  of  tliese  several  kinds  will  be  found  in 
Nichols’s  Progresses,  &c.  of  James  I.  Vol.  ii. 

It  appears  from  the  Council  Books,  that  Lord  Mounteagle  was  discharged  from  the 
Tower  on  the  5th  of  August,  1601,  when  he  was  delivered  into  the  private  custody  of  his 
relation,  Mr.  John  Leventhorpe,  at  his  house  called  Shingley  Hall,  near  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
in  Hertfordshire  (Cliauncy’s  Hertfordshire,  p.  181b,  and  Mounteagle’s  Letter  to  Cecil,  from 
Shingley,  dated  27th  Sept.  1601,  in  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No. 
6177).  On  the  29th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  the  Council  Books  show  that  he  was 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  Mr.  Newport,  at  his  house  at  Bethnal  Green,  with  liberty  to 
walk  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  house;  “  but  so  as  in  no  wyse  to  repaire  unto 
London.”  The  exact  date  of  his  discharge  does  not  appear;  but  i'  must  have  been  soon  after 
this  last  change  of  custody,  as  Garnet  speaks  of  his  seeing  the  Breves  at  White  Webbs, 
about  Candlemas,  1602. 
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Catholics  of  distinction  did,  and  assisted  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in 
promptly  taking  possession  of  the  Tower  for  the  King’s  use. r  In  James’s 
first  Parliament,  assembled  in  March,  1604,  he  was  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  mother’s  title :  and  the  Journals  prove,  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  Parliament  he  assiduously  attended  to  his  public  employments. 
Though  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  fact,  the  occasional  notices  of  him 
in  contemporary  papers  authorise  a  conjecture  that  he  held  some  ceremonial 
office  at  court, — probably  in  the  household  of  Queen  Anne.  For  instance, 
in  a  declaration  of  Sir  Edward  Bushell,  vindicating  himself  from  a  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  Powder  Plot,  he  states,  that  a  few  months  before 
the  5th  of  November,  1605,  he  had  “  written  to  my  Lord  Mounteagle  and 
Sir  Thomas  Somerset  (who  was  the  Queen’s  Master  of  the  Horse s)  to 
be  excused  to  the  Queen  that  he  could  not  so  soon  come  up  as  she  com¬ 
manded.”  The  circumstance  of  his  calling  at  Richmond  to  kiss  the  Prince’s 
hands,  seems  to  countenance  a  conjecture  of  this  kind.  However  this  may 
have  been,  he  had  certainly  good  interest  at  court  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  as  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  De  Beaumont,  the  French 
Ambassador,  dated  the  17th  of  September,  1605,  that  James  was  induced 
to  solicit  as  a  favour  from  the  French  King,  the  enlargement  of  a  brother  of 
Mounteagle,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Calais  for  some  violent  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  there ; — a  request  which  the  French  King  very  reluctantly  complied 
with. 1  Taking  all  these  facts  respecting  Mounteagle  into  consideration, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  meetings  or  conferences, 
or  indeed  of  any  intimate  connexion  between  him  and  the  parties  involved 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  since  Elizabeth’s  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that,  after  the  accession  of  James,  being  noticed  and  encouraged  by  the 
Court,  he  chose  rather  to  play  the  game  of  personal  ambition  as  a  courtier 
than  to  join  the  desperate  courses  of  Catesby  and  his  companions ;  and 

r  Petition  Apologetical  of  the  Lay  Catholics  of  England  (supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham.) 

s  Lodge’s  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  I  should  state,  however,  that  neither  in  the 
paper  published  by  Lodge,  nor  in  a  list  of  the  Queen’s  Household  Officers  of  a  later  date 
(August  1G,  1604)  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  does  Mounteagle’s  name  appear. 

t  Depeches  de  Monsr.  De  Beaumont. 
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that,  following  the  party  of  the  Howards  and  Lord  Southampton,  he 
became  one  of  those  “  tame  ducks,”  whom  the  artful  policy  of  the  King 
and  Lord  Salisbury  made  use  of,  as  James  himself  stated,  “  in  order  to 
decoy  the  wild  ones.”u 

I  have  now  stated  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  leading  views  which  may 
be  taken  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  Other  arguments  have  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  venture  to  extend  a  dissertation  which  I  have  already 
carried  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  intended.  Upon  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  subject,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  former  letter, 
namely,  that  at  present  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  is  to  prove  that  Mount- 
eagle  was  not  an  accomplice  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  none  of  the  above  arguments  are  entirely  conclusive ; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  well  happen  that  the  discovery  of  new  evidence 
may  totally  reverse  the  impressions  produced  by  the  facts  which  have  been 
hitherto  ascertained. 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Sec.  S.-A-. 


I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

DAVID  JARDINE. 


u  Dc  Beaumont  relates,  that  some  of  the  more  strenuous  of  the  Protestants  having  remon¬ 
strated  with  James  upon  his  retaining  several  Catholics  in  his  Council  and  about  the  Court 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  “  il  leur  a  respondu  qu’avec  un  canard  priv6,  il  esperoit  d’en 
prendre  beaucoup  de  sauvages.” — Depeches  de  Monsieur  de  Beaumont, 


Ill 


IX.  Description  of  an  Egyptian  Tomb  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  Samuel  Birch,  Assistant  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Borne. 


Read  12tli  December,  1839. 


Among  the  objects  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  in  the  year  1836, 
from  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Salt/  were  parts  of  some 
tombs,  taken  from  the  vast  cemetery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  at  Gizeh.  Portions  of  these  comprise  two  false  doors,  apparently  from 
the  same  tomb,  each  being  nearly  a  fac-simile  of  the  other ;  and  they  con¬ 
tain  the  name  and  titles  of  the  functionary  for  whom  the  tomb  was  exca¬ 
vated  or  erected,  with  the  prenomen  of  the  monarch  during  whose  reign 
the  individual  lived,  and  other  indications,  such  as  style  and  composition  of 
the  hieroglyphical  texts,  of  having  been  executed  soon  after  the  period  when 
the  Pyramids  were  erected.  The  replacing  together  of  the  separate  pieces, 
as  they  at  present  exist  among  the  other  monuments  of  the  national  collec¬ 
tion,  has  been  executed  from  drawings  made  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
who  saw  them  in  their  original  state,  previous  to  their  removal  by  Mr.  Salt ; 
and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every  attempt  of  collating  the  royal  names 
found  in  this  vicinity  with  the  lists  of  the  Greek  authors,  entitles  them  to  the 
most  profound  attention  of  the  archaeologist. 

In  the  care  which  the  Egyptians  took  of  the  dead,  the  indication  of  the 
place  of  the  deposit  of  the  deceased  was  a  very  important  part ;  and  half 
of  the  monuments  brought  to  Europe  consist  of  objects  employed  for  that 
purpose,  as  steles,  tablets,  coffins,  and  the  smaller  articles  used  in  the  personal 
preservation  of  the  dead.  Yet,  allied  with  the  care  of  their  tombs  was  a  cer¬ 


a  Cf.  Sale  Catalogue,  Lot  1268*. 
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tain  degree  of  jealousy  relative  to  the  site,  from  motives  of  a  policy  which  can 
be  easily  appreciated  :  consequently,  while  the  general  site  of  the  vault  or  tomb 
wTas  indicated  by  steles  sculptured  or  reveted  into  the  rock,  the  true  entrance 
was  a  secret  deposited  with  the  family.  The  present  monument  (see  Plate 
XIV.)  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  this  fact :  for  the  laboured  decorations 
and  inscriptions  with  which  it  is  covered  belong,  not  to  the  real  entrance, 
but  to  two  false  doors  of  the  tomb  itself,  as  is  apparent  from  the  width  of 
the  narrow  rectangular  aperture,  through  which  it  would  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  have  introduced  the  coffin  containing  the  embalmed  body  of  the 
deceased ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  executed  for  pur¬ 
poses  ornamental  or  religious,  rather  than  useful.b  In  point  of  execution 
they  are  archaic  even  for  Egyptian  work ;  considerably  more  so  than  the 
style  usually  prevalent  under  the  domination  of  the  Osortasens  ;  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  hair  and  attire,  the  squared  and  finished  manner,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  the  rough  grandeur  which  usually  accompanies  the  progress  of  art, 
must  demonstrate  to  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  work¬ 
manship,  an  epoch  of  high  antiquity.  The  attitude  of  the  larger  figures, 
although  cold  and  still  when  compared  with  the  efforts  of  Greek  genius,  is 
calm  and  not  inelegant ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
and  female  members  of  the  family  place  their  hands,  recalls  to  mind  one  ot 
the  ordinary  attitudes  represented  on  the  early  bronzes  and  the  fictile  Grseco- 
Italian  vases,  the  raising  of  the  corner  of  the  peplon.  The  details  of  the  parts 
representing  portcullises  or  doorways  are  also  extremely  good ;  and  the  light 
and  airy  tracery  which  approaches  the  arabesque,  well  contrasts  with  the 
plain  and  severe  expression  of  the  other  portions.  The  effect  of  the  whole  has 
originally  been  aided  by  colour,  traces  of  which  remain  in  the  incused  parts  ;c 
and  the  high  dignity  of  the  officer  for  whom  it  was  made  renders  it  a  very 
touchstone  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cavo- relievo  style  was  carried  during 
the  epoch  of  the  Memphite  dynasty  who  erected  the  pyramids.  It  can  be 
paralleled  with  respect  to  age  with  but  few  of  the  monuments  of  the  National 

b  The  accompanying  plan  and  drawing  of  their  appearance,  (Plate  XIII.)  as  seen  in  the  tomb, 
which  was  a  sunk  one,  with  the  shafts  or  wells  over  which  the  false  doors  stood,  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  has  allowed  me  to  add  them  to  the  present  paper. 

c  Black  and  red — the  hieroglyphics  were  coloured  black. 


•  Yol  .XXIX .  Plate  XIII .  p.UZ. 


Egyptian.  TotpJ?  from  the  Cemxterp  near  the  Eg r annuls  of  fixeh 
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Collection  ;  and  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  point 
of  time/  manifests  considerable  difference  of  style  from  this  monument. 

The  part  marked  A  (Plate  XIV.)  indicates  the  false  door,  B  and  C  the  jambs 
of  the  door.  On  the  jamb  to  the  left  (B),  the  deceased  is  represented  having 
his  head  shorn,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  skullcap.  On  his  neck  is  a  collar 
(oskh),  and  round  his  loins  a  tunic,  probably  the  kind  called  Basoui,  not  the 
shenti.  His  hands  are  placed  vertically  by  his  sides,  and  his  right  holds  a  level, 
placed  between  the  right  hand  and  little  finger.  At  his  feet,  of  diminished 
proportion,  are  his  two  children  and  grandchild ;  each  of  whom  is  likewise 
shorn,  and  wears  the  hair  gathered  into  a  single  lock  behind,  a  fashion  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  period.  They  are  all  naked,  each  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
water  fowl,  the  second  his  father’s  advanced  leg,  and  the  last  his  right  leg. 
The  hieroglypliical  texts  in  this  part  contain  merely  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  members  of  the  family,  the  two  large  lines  “  the  royal  purificatory  priestQ) 
or  orator,  Tot ,  attached  to  his  lord  always  {every  day)" — the  others,  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  smaller  figures — “  the  royal  priest  his  son  Har  oeri ... ;  his  son 
Shefreosh ;  his  sons  son  Phtahousr .”  On  the  jamb  to  the  right  (C)  is  his 
wife  Tebt,  or  Touit,  standing  with  her  left  arm  pendant,  and  right  placed 
under  her  breast.  Her  hair  is  long  and  in  straight  locks  ;  around  her  neck  are 
two  collars  {oskh  or  hibnir ),  a  long  tunic  descending  to  her  ankles,  armlets  and 
bracelets  (manoufre  enshboi) ,  and  anklets  (manoufre  en  ratj.  Behind  her,  of 
diminished  size,  and  in  a  perpendicular  line,  stand  her  two  daughters  and 
grandchildren,  respectively  named  Shefrenofre,  Shefrenofre,  and  Ousrou- 
teska(ou)  and  Totkougi.  It  is  evident,  from  this  portion,  that  the  same  manner 
of  balancing  to  the  eye  has  been  adopted  as  in  the  glyptic  art  of  the  Greeks  ; 
the  figures  face  inwards,  and  are  equal  on  each  side .  In  the  centre  A  was  a 
figure  painted  only. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  architrave,  both  of  the  vaulted  (D)  and  flat  por¬ 
tion  (E),  contain  the  names  and  additional  titles  of  the  two.  Thus  on  the  con¬ 
vex  part  of  the  architrave,  (D)  “  the  person  attached  to  the  great  pyramid  (?) 
of  the  king  Shafire,  the  superintendent  of  the  tomb,  attached  to  the  hall  of 

d  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  reigns  of  Cheops,  Chepliren,  and  Mycerinus  cover  the  space 
of  a  century  and  a  half.  Also  compare  steles  D’Anastasi,  Nos  .  10,  11,  for  the  striking  dif¬ 
ference  remarkable  even  in  one  reign. 
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audience  of  the  great  house ,  (or  palace,)  Tot."  The  same  and  additional  titles 
occur  on  the  portion  to  the  left,  (F)  as  “  the  person  attached,  8$c.  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  palace,  the  royal  purifier  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  tombs  of 
the  great  Pyramid  of  the  king  Shafre,  all  true  and  devoted  to  the  great  god, 
the  royal  purificatory  priest,  Tot ;"  to  the  right,  Athor  giver  (?)  of  sections  of 
the  panegyrics  in  all  her  abodes  —  Athor  the  goddess  . . .  mistress  of  the  Syca¬ 
more ”e — Neith,  the  goddess,  “  resident  in  the  abode  of  Shafre — his  wife  loving 
him  the  royal  instructress  ?  Tebt."  The  line  occupying  the  moulding  above 
the  architrave  (G)  contains  a  recitation  of  similar  titles,  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  “  god  of  the  land  of .  .  .  added  to  the  titles  of  the  king  Shafre. 
The  cornice  (H)  above  represents  the  same  deceased  with  a  short  garment 
around  the  loins  (shenti),  and  collar  (oskli)  on  the  neck,  seated  upon  a 
cushioned  chair,  the  feet  of  which  are  in  the  forms  of  lion’s  claws ;  and  the 
end  of  the  chair,  at  the  back,  terminates  in  the  flower  of  a  water  plant.  Be¬ 
fore  him  is  a  stand  or  table  having  reeds  upon  its  top.  His  hair  is  in  short 
curls  similar  to  the  Bubastite  dynasty,  and  in  his  hand  he  holds  the  usual 
sceptre  (pat).  His  wife,  in  the  same  attire  as  before  described,  is  seated  on  a 
similar  chair  before  him,  and  in  the  area  are  “  innumerable  viands,  bread,  cloth, 
and  ornaments,  birds,  gazelles,  geese,"  &c.  Above  are  the  names  of  materials, 
as  “  inc  ense,  sthem,  or  stibium,  herbs,  wine,"  &c.  The  hieroglyphics  above 
contain  no  material  difference,  with  the  exception  of  the  titles  of  “  Athor, 
resident  in  the  abode  of  the  king  Shafre."  The  sides,  which  are  more  de¬ 
pressed,  represent  a  doorway  or  portcullis,  and  are  the  usual  ornaments  of 
this  period.  The  two  fragments  placed  above,  which  must  have  also  belonged 
to  the  same  doors,  contain  part  of  a  dedication  for  this  deceased.  The 
advanced  portions  at  the  sides  have  altars  or  tables,  the  lowest  of  each  with 
vases,  cakes  of  bread,  &c.  placed  upon  it.  The  inner  parts  have  also  been 
ornamented  with  figures.  The  whole  of  the  inscriptions,  although  not 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  respect  to 

e  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  identified  the  liieglyg  or  persea  as  the  trees  of  Athor — 
the  hieroglypliical  inscriptions  read  ItOT,P,I,  which  Cliampollion,  Gr.  Eg.  p.  88,  makes 
sycamore. 

f  This  indicates  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  this  goddess.  Athor  (Venus)  is  a  compa¬ 
nion  or  wife  of  Phtali  or  Vulcan  in  the  scenes. 


now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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time,  and  receive  great  illustration  from  contemporaneous  and  later  monu¬ 
ments.  Among  the  former  may  be  cited  fragments  of  similar  tombs  in  the 
National  Collection ;  and  those  lithographed  in  the  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica 
of  Mr.  Burton  ;  and  among  the  latter  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  the 
era  of  the  XXVI.  dynasty,  and  their  successors,  who  revived  many  of  the  titles 
and  offices  of  the  earlier  line.  The  name  of  the  monarch,  during  whose 
reign  the  functionary  Tat  lived,  which  confers  upon  these  tombs  an  historical 
interest,  has  been  already  published  by  Messrs.  Rosellini  s  and  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson,11  without  any  indication  of  the  place  he  should  hold  in  the  succes¬ 
sion,  compared  with  the  lists  of  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho  ;  while  Dr.  Leemans,i 
upon  data  too  slight  to  be  conclusive,  would  assign  the  cartouche  to  the  King 
Rauosis.  In  the  extension  of  a  new  theory  of  the  mode  of  reading  prenomens 
in  the  collation  of  the  Greek  lists,  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  the 
King  Menkare,j  viz.  the  placing  the  dominant  disk  of  the  sun  last,  the  name 
should  be  read  Shafre  or  Shafra;  and  M.  Lenormantk  recognises  in  it  that 
of  Kephren  or  Chefren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of 
the  second  pyramid.  Although  this  result  may  be  correct,  certain  difficulties 
occur  in  comparing  the  hieroglyphical  elements  of  which  the  cartouche  is  com¬ 
posed,  with  the  Greek  names  Chephren,  Kephren,  or  Chabruis,1  which  appear 
to  be  the  prenomina  or  dialectical  variations  of  Suphis  II. ;  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  central  symbol  (Plate  XV.  fig.  1.)  is  restricted  to  the  Coptic  cy  or 
(T,  which  appears  to  have  been  but  rarely  changed  into  while  its  homophone 
(fig.  9.),  in  the  name  of  Cheops,  indifferently  represented  the  ^>,  or  cy  .m  In 
that  case  the  name  could  not  apply  to  the  Greek  transcription,  while  the 

g  Monumenti  Storici.  8vo.  Pis.  1832.  Tom.  i.  tav.  i.  no.  1. 

h  Materia  Hieroglyphica,  4to.  Malt.  1828.  PI.  of  unplaced  Kings. 

i  Monumens  Egyptiens,  portants  de  legendes  royaux,  &c.  8vo.  Leide,  1838,  p.  20. 

j  Hieroglyphics  on  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  found  in  the  third  Pyramid  at  Gizeli. 
Folio,  1838. 

k  Eclairciss.  sur  le  Cercueil  de  Roi  Mycerinus,  4to.  Par.  1839,  p.  40. 

1  Herod,  ii.  127,  128.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  sec.  64. 

m  Of.  Champoll.  Gr.  Eg.  p.  44  n.  195,  &c.  Salvol.  An.  Gram.  Alpli.  It  occurs  in 

the  gullet,  and  cy<LT,  a  cat.  Cf.  Champ.  1.  c.  p.  371,  rarely,  however,  as  £>>  in  £,&C0C  to 
clothe.  Papyrus,  British  Museum. 
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locality  in  which  it  is  found,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
apparently  ally  it  with  the  fourth  or  Memphite  dynasty  of  Manetho.  Still 
lesjs,  however,  can  this  prenomen  on  account  of  the  ideographic  exactitude  be 
identified  with  the  one  assigned  by  Dr.  Leemans  to  the  monarch  Raouosis, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  composition  of  royal  prenomens,  since  it  must 
at  least  belong  to  another  monarch.  The  name  of  this  monarch,  Shafre, 
may  however  he  satisfactorily  attributed  to  one  of  the  pyramid  builders  of 
the  fourth  or  Memphite  dynasty,  and  the  only  question  is  with  regard  to 
Sephres,  or  Chefren,  since  the  name  of  the  builder  of  the  second  pyramid 
once  occurs  as  Chabruis,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  prenomens 
and  names  were  not  used  prior  to  the  sixteenth  dynasty.  The  cartouche  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  royal  power,  but  is  followed 
by  two  symbols,  the  first  a  swallow,  the  second  a  pyramid.  These  have  been 
supposed  to  mean  “  great  pyramid ,”  m  an  interpretation  which  admits  of 
some  discussion,  since  one  inscription  interposes  the  genitive  affix,  the  un¬ 
dulating  line,  between  the  swallow  and  the  pyramid,11  which  might  give  the 
meaning  as  “  great  of  the  pyramid ” — “  the  chief  the  head  of  the  pyramid 
possibly  be  the  title  of  the  monarch.  Admitting  this  construction,  the 
functionary  Tot  is  merely  attached  to  Shafre,  chief  of  the  pyramid,  and  this 
interpretation  has  been  strengthened  by  the  grammatical  fact  of  adjectives 
being  suffixed  to  their  nouns;  a  rule,  however, which  admits  of  considerable  re¬ 
strictions,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  adjective,0  coep,  “great.”  The  pyramid 
is  also  found  in  another  group,  that  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Memphis, p 
where  it  performs  the  office  of  determinative  ;  and,  among  the  titles  of  the 
functionaries  of  this  period  occurs  "  Chief  of  the  South,”  having  the  charge 
of  the  south  (fig.  3.) ;  while  under  the  rule  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are 
officers,  entitled1,  “  second  in  command  of  Abydos”  (fig.  4.),  and  the  same  titles 
which  apply  to  Tot  are  also  given  to  functionaries  during  the  rule  of 
Saophis  I.,  ors  Cheops,  whose  prenomen  is  accompanied  by  similar  adjuncts, 

m  Leemans,  1.  c.  p.  16.  n  Burton  (J.)  Excerpt.  Hieroglyph.  PI.  xxvii.  18. 

0  As  CUepAlAATT".  Great  mother,  Ac.  Monuments,  passim. 

p  Champ.  Gr.  Eg.  p.  154.  q  Inscr.  foot  of  a  statue  at  the  Louvre. 

r  Stele,  in  possession  of  Lord  Prudhoe.  s  Burt.  Ex.  Hier.  1.  c. 
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and  these  apparently  apply  to  the  monarch  himself,  and  not  to  the  officer. 
Is  it  not  possible,  if  we  cannot  recognize  these  symbols  as  great  pyramid , 
and  find  in  Tot  the  actual  architect  or  person  encharged  with  the  works  of 
the  second  pyramid,  that  under  these  two  symbols  (fig.  5.)  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  chief  of  Memphis/  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  the  metropolis  from 
which  the  dynasty  of  Cheops  were  called  the  fourth  Memphite  dynasty  in 
Manetho?  The  expression  on  the  jamb  B  “  making  to  love  ”  or,  actively, 
“  loving  his  lord  always ,”  is  one  which,  although  it  may  possibly  be 
one  of  personal  loyalty,  is,  with  far  greater  probability,  a  title  of  official 
import.  That  it  often  was  so  employed,  appears  from  its  interposition 
among  other  titles  on  the  statue  of  Monthnaa/  who  is  termed  “  the  Souten 
rokh,  truly  loving  him  (the  king),  seated  in  his  heart”  (fig.  6.),  and  the 
“  military  chief,  filing  the  heart  of  the  king”  (fig.  /  .),  metaphorical  ex¬ 
pressions,  analogous  to  the  (p/Acov,  tcov  7rpcdrcov  §l\cov x  of  the  Ptolemaic  era, 
avowedly  not  Greek,  but  Egyptian,  and  revived  with  many  others  during  the 
epoch  of  the  Lagidae :  while  the  application  of  the  verb  “  to  be,”  in  an  active 
sense,  is  fully  proved  by  a  monument  executed  under  the  domination  of  the 
Osortasens,  where  a  female  is  mentioned  as  “  his  wife  loving  him,”  “  making 
to  praise,”  i.e.  praising  him  always”?  (fig.  8.).  Besides  attached  to  his  lord, 
Tot  is  entitled  the  mour  or  person  “  attached  to  the  care  of  the  hall  of  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  great  house  or  palace  and  this,  which  is  repeated  twice,  offers  a 
curious  variant  between  the  inscription  of  the  architrave  E  and  on  the 
moulding  I;  for  while,  on  the  first,  the  expression  “seat,”  or  “  tribunal”  is 
represented  by  the  direct  tropical  sign  (fig.  9.)  of  an  Egyptian  throne,  it  is 
on  the  second  by  three  phonetical  elements,  the  horns  of  a  cow,  block,  and 
semicircle,  equivalent  to  julttt,  a  group  which  appears  in  other  texts 

t  Phtali  is  frequently  called  “  the  southern  rampart”  (fig.  a.),  in  reference  to  his  eponymous 
character,  as  the  deity  of  Memphis. 

u  British  Mus.  Eg.  Gal.  no.  83*. 

x  Letronne,  Recli.  p.  328,  conceives  it  Persian  :  but  even  the  expressions — eyes  of  the 
King — ears  of  the  King — are  traceable  on  the  monuments.  Cf.  Xenophon.  Stele,  Br. 
Mus.no.  147.  My  Sketch  of  a  Hieroglyphical  Dictionary,  4to.  Lond.  1838.  no.  16. 

y  Eg.  Gal.  Br.  Mus.  no.  162. 
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(fig.  10.),  as  juiti  iijuihi,  “  tribunal  of  truth," z  and  at  other  times  (fig.  1 1.) 
as  a  verb,  with  two  legs  in  motion,  as  the  verb  “  to  be  enthroned,”  or  “  sit,” 
and  which  in  the  name  of  the  deity  Anubis,  called  by  M.  Champollion  Hop- 
hioue,a  expresses,  “  lie  who  is  seated  upon  the  roads."  The  next  part  of  the 
inscription,  which  I  have  translated  “  superintendent  of  the  tombs,"  has,  I  am 
aware,  been  explained  by  M.  Rosellini,b  as  £t  superintendent  of  the  fields  of 
the  country,"  in  which  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  the  learned  professor. 
The  face  and  mouth  (fig.  12.)  phonetically  H  R.,  and  used  as  the  Coptic 
£,pAi  super,  over,  &c.  is  replaced  in  the  inscription  which  he  quotes,  by 
the  seat  or  symbol  of  heaven,  its  determinative.  The  other  signs  are  written 
by  an  entire  set  of  variants,  reading  ccy'ro  in  both  instances,  and  equivalent 
to  the  Coptic  uj'ro,  a  word  in  the  Memphitic  dialect0  expressing  accumbere, 
decumbere,  cubare,  &c. ;  and  these  are  generally  accompanied  by  the  section 
of  a  vaulted  sarcophagus,  or  box  with  a  vaulted  cover.  In  its  direct  ac¬ 
ceptation  it  may  mean  the  “  reclining  apartment  "  and  the  title  would  then 
be  equivalent  to  chamberlain  of  the  palace ;  but  since,  when  accompanied  by 
its  determinative,  it  occurs  in  expressions  evidently  indicating  the  tomb 
over  which  Phtah-Sochari  Osiris  particularly  presided,  the  eponymous  deity 
of  Memphis,  it  should  indicate  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  tombs,  whose 
connexion  with  the  pyramids  is  of  course  evident.  The  next  expression 
is  still  more  difficult  and  uncertain.  Taken  literally,  it  may  mean  “  bearer 
at  the  side  of  the  king  ;"  but  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  first  symbol,  a  species  of  sceptre,  known  by  the  name 
of  pat,  placed  vertically,  has  the  phonetical  value  of  n  or  q,  and  habitually 
replaces  in  the  texts  the  bird  flying,  used  to  express  the  verb  qAi,  “  to 
bear  or  carry"  Thus  the  bird  and  symbol  of  victory,  which  in  one  text  ex¬ 
presses  the  office  of  “  bearer  of  the  standard  of  victory,"  the  athlophorus  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  is  found  upon  other  monuments,  with  the  sceptre  and  the 

z  Coffin,  Eg.  Room,  B.M.  Case  D. 

a  Champ.  Gr.  Eg.  p.  114,  who  regards  the  two  horns  as  in  £,011,  while  Salvolini 
proves  them  to  be  an  AX-  [An.  Gr.  PI.  D.  101).] 

b  Mon.  Stor.  tom.  iii.  tav.  i.  p.  46. 

c  Peyron  (Amad.),  Lex.  Ling.  Copt.  4to.  Taur.  1835,  p.  311. 


now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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feather  standard  (figg.  13,  14.)d,  from  the  interchangeable  nature  of  the 
signs,  which  equally  imply,  to  bear  or  to  carry.  The  second  sign  is 
the  owl,  the  preposition  exx,  in,  of,  &c. ;  and  the  third  an  unknown 

object,  whose  phonetical  value  has  not  as  yet  been  fixed.  It  has  as  yet 
only  been  found  alternating  with  another  symbol  e  (fig.  15.),  and  its 
value  can  consequently  only  be  gathered  from  the  context  of  the  inscriptions 
in  which  it  occurs.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Onkhape  a  bard  in  the  British 
Museum/  in  the  text  relating  to  Isis  and  Nephthys,  lamenting  over  the  bier 
of  Osiris,  occurs  the  expression,  “  thy  sisters  are  there  beside  thy  bier  ” 
(fig.  16. );  and  the  address  of  the  four  genii  of  the  amenti  on  the  coffin  of 
Hapimen,  B.M.  is  “we  come  to  place  ourselves  beside  thee ”e  (fig.  1/.); 
if  we  concede  to  this  symbol  the  value  of  c,  and  suppose  the  group 
analogous  to  those  ordinarily  used  for  ajlca,  itca,  &c.  (fig.  18,  19.). 
Scribes  are  also  found  of  the  second  and  third  sides  of  the  temples  (fig.  20.), 
although,  in  some  inscriptions,  the  symbol  seems  analogous  to  a ><p#.h  It  will 
be  observed  that,  in  the  cornice  of  the  present  monument,  the  functionary 
Tot  holds  in  one  hand  a  pat  sceptre,  a  wand  held  by  a  class  of  officers  who 
seem  previous  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  splendid  conquests  of  the 
monarchs  of  that  line,  to  have  preceded  the  athlophori,  an  office  conferred 
upon  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
were  invested  with  the  courtly  functions  of  “  athlophori,”  or  bearers  of  the 
emblem  of  victory,  at  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  king,  attached  to  the  charge 
of  the  brood  mares  or  royal  equerries,  and  encharged  with  the  genuflections 
or  royal  ushers.*  The  sceptre-bearers  or  athlophori  of  the  Egyptian  court 
answered  to  the  doryphori  of  the  Persian^  and  perhaps  to  our  yeomen  of 

d  Cf.  Statue,  B.  M.  no.  27.  Ch.  Gr.  Eg.  p.  68. 

e  M.  Salvolini,  Gr.  Rais  sjpposed  it  to  be  T,  mistaking  an  owl  for  an  eagle  on  a 
sarcophagus  at  Leyden  (Anal.  Gram.  PI.  E,  n.  1G6-7).  Dr.  Leemans,  Mon.  Eg.  fol.  1839, 
gives  it  as  the  homophone  of  the  symbol  before  mentioned. 

f  Egypt.  Room,  Case  U  3.  &  Saloon,  no.  33.  h  Stele,  Anast.  no,  23. 

i  Rosell.  Mon.  Stor.  tom.  ii.  p.  (fig.  h.)  which  compare  with  (fig.  8.)  Rosetta  stone — “all 
genuflection.” 

k  “  Hbbc  vero  turba,  muliebriter  propemodum  culta,  luxu  magis  quam  decoris  armis  con- 
spicua  erat,  doryphori  vocabantur.”  Quintus  Curtius,  12mo.  Amster.  1671.  p.  20, 
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the  guard,  accompanying  the  monarch  upon  all  state  occasions,  as  the 
introduction  of  prisoners  and  spoils,  or  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 
These  later  officers  I  regard  as  modelled  upon  the  sceptre-bearers  at  the 
side  of  the  king  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  since  few  functionaries  of  that  class 
then  appear,  while  the  athlophori  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  court 
down  to  the  close  of  the  sway  of  the  Greek  masters  of  Egypt. 

The  next  line  contains  an  expression  which  is  at  present  far  from 
thoroughly  analysed.  It  commences  with  the  term  1  ru.fr  or  rufrert,  all ,  and 
two  signs  reading  directly  jlxsl,  cjui  or  £ijl,  possibly  a  metathesis  for  julhi, 
true  ;  but  the  use  of  the  basket,  nefr,  rufr,  to  express  all,  is  generally 
affixed  not  prefixed  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  other  part  con¬ 
tains  two  phonetic  elements  :  of  which  the  value  of  the  latter  only  has  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is  however  probable  that  fig.  21  is  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  fig.  22,  shortened  for  tachygraphic  purposes,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
Coptic  qj,  since  the  appearance  of  the  two  is  rarely  contemporaneous ;  yet 
the  expressions  to  which  it  is  limited  renders  the  group  almost  ideographic. 
One  example  (fig.  23.)  gives  the  form  eqj  qjp  O'trcp111,  another  (fig.  24)  eqjqjoT 
julhi  TA.01 11 ;  the  equivalent  of  which  first  term  seems  to  be  in  Coptic  ex¬ 
pressed  by  eqjqje  or  qjqje,°  oportet,  decet,  sacra  facere,  and  the  whole 
phrase  means  “  doing  what  is  right  and  sacred  to  Osiris,”  or  “  devout  and 
justified.”  Another  variation  occurs  as  u  sacred  to  Anubis ,”  eqj  t r  qjp  Armnrnp 
(fig,  25.)  This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  same  group  affixed 
to  different  functions,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Coptic  rootq  qjiqji 
powerful,  since  the  same  group  occurs  in  positions  where  it  must  have  this 
meaning  as  “  attached  to  the  charge  of  the  signet, ”r  (fig.  26.),  which  is 
otherwise  habitually  represented  in  the  texts bys  (fig.  2/.).  written  at  an  early 
epoch"'  in  the  form  (fig.  28.),  and  found  as  the  equivalent  (fig.  29. )u  in  its 
phonetic  compliment.  It  also,  at  the  end  of  a  sepulchral  formula,  ending 
Cf  divine  life  with  them,”  expresses  (fig.  30.)  “  chief  or  having  power  over  the 

I  Tattam  (H.)  Lex.  iEgypt.  Lat.  8vo.  Oxford,  1835,  p.  30G.  m  Stele,  An.  Coll.  14. 

II  Stele,  An.  Coll.  No.  14.  o  Peyron,  Lex.  Ling.  Coptic,  vocibus. 

P  Stele,  An.  Coll.  B.  M.  No.  12.  q  Peyron,  Lex.  L.  C.  voce. 

>'  Stele,  An.  12.  s  Cf.  Coffin.  Hapimen.  No.  29.  t  Stele,  An.  17. 

u  Statue,  B.  M.  Eg.  Gal.  51. 
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South,”*  and  the  same  group  is  placed  before  the  mour  or  “  attache  ”  of 
another  inscription/  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  the  chief  attached  to,  &c.  (fig.  31 .) 
The  last  variant  is  where  (fig.  32.)  it  means  the  person  “  encharged  with  the 
divine  offerings  of  bread  of  the  gods.”2  The  two  bars  here  implying  duality 
or  a  repetition  of  the  last  sign.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  expresses  a  cyp 
rtOTxe  raa.  “  to  the  great  God,”  and  the  whole  expression,  which  implies  that 
the  person  is  deceased,  is  peculiar  to  this  early  epoch,  being  placed  under  the 
1 8th  and  subsequent  dynasties  by  the  formula  julhi  t<l onto — “  the  true  speak¬ 
ing”  (fig.  33.)  as  in  julhi  TAcnro  cyp  pA,  julhi  taoto  cyp  enrep  b  justified  to  Re 
or  Ra,  justified  to  Osiris  (fig.  34,  35.)  In  other  instances  it  appears  placed 
between  or  replacing0  “ for  the  offering  of”  (fig.  36).  A  consideration  of 
these  passages  seems  to  imply  that  its  meaning  should  be  analogous  to  true 
or  devoted  to.  The  last  line  contains  the  expression  “  royal  purifier  ”  of  M. 
Rosellini d  and  “  royal  orator  ”  of  M.  Salvolini.6  This  difference  arises  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  elements,  the  mouth  and  sieve  (fig.  37.)  which  may  be 
read  pool),  lavare  or  pAcy  dicere,  and  M.  Rosellini  perhaps  would  parallel  it 
to  the  variant  royal  priest  (fig.  38.).  In  one  instance  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  determinative  symbol  of  a  man  placing  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  which 
is  put  after  all  verbs  of  speaking ;  and  in  the  Ritual  published  by  M.  Cadet f 
(sec.  1.)  and  in  the  Description  de  l’Egypte/  in  the  Section  called  “the 
hook  of  going  to  the  hypostyle  of  the  two  goddesses  of  truth,”  (fig.  39.)  which 
comprises  the  negative  confession  of  the  deceased  and  judgment  before  the 
forty-two  assessors,  in  the  passage  (fig.  40.)  “declare  to  me  thy  name,  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  forty- two  gods  who  are  with  thee  in  the  abode  of  the  two 
truths,  ”  it  occurs  without  any  determinative  image,  and  exactly  similar  to 
the  present  mode  of  expressing  it.  Supposing  this  meaning  “  to  speak, 
to  tell,”  &c.  to  be  that  intended  on  the  early  monuments,  in  preference  to 
the  Souten  rokh,  it  would  render  the  expression  equivalent  to  royal  orator  or 
tutor,  and  would  account  for  the  same  office  being  held  by  his  wife,  since 


*  Stele,  An.  Coll.  B.  M.  No.  8.  y  lb.  No.  25.  z  Stele,  An.  Coll.  No.  22. 

a  cyp  not  bP  or  £>P  expresses  the  “  ad  ”  towards ,  &c.  b  Onkliape,  Case  xx.  B.  M. 
c  Egypt.  R.  Coffin  of  Irioui  roou.  Case  cc.  2.  d  Mon.  Civ.  i.  p.  35.  a  kind  of  Priest, 
e  An.  Gram.  Rais.  p.  91.  f  Last  Part.  Cf.  also  Ch.  Gr.  Eg. 

S  PI.  tom.  v.  pi.  72,  et  seq. 
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no  instance  occurs  of  females  being  invested  with  the  same  sacerdotal  offices 
as  men.1*  The  name,  which  in  Egyptian  is  put  last,  reads  directly  tto 
or  TTi,  but  innumerable  instances  prove  that  the  vowel  pronounced  in  the 
centre  of  the  word  was  frequently  affixed  ;  consequently »  the  name  should 
be  read  Tot  or  Tat,  to  which  it  can  be  readily  paralleled  in  Coptic, k  and  not 
Teti.  The  two  signs  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  well  known  homophones 
of  (fig.  41.)  of  the  human  hand,  (fig.  42. )l  the  pyramidal  offering,  the  emblem 
of  stability  (fig.  43.),  and  the  symbols  (fig  44,  45.)  They  represent  twisted 
cords,  terminating  in  loops  (fig.  46).  On  the  jamb  B  are  three  children  of 
the  deceased,  naked,  as  the  younger  branches  of  families  always  appear  at 
this  early  epoch,  before  their  parents,  probably  to  indicate  their  infancy. 
The  hair  of  their  head  is  gathered  into  a  single  lock  and  falls  behind ;  a 
custom  perhaps  borrowed  from  their  neighbours.111  At  a  later  period  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  wear  the  pendant  lock  upon  the  right  shoulder,  similar 
to  the  god  Horus.n  Their  names  are  not  all  very  distinct;  the  title  of  royal 
priest  borne  by  the  first  is  also  peculiar  to  this  epoch,  and  the  sacerdotal 
functions  seem  to  have  been  vested  in  the  reigning  family.  The  name  of 
the  second  son  is  especially  remarkable.  It  is  composed  of  a  cartouche  and 
two  other  symbols,  a  mode  of  nomenclature  adopted  at  this  remote  epoch, 
and  copied  under  the  twenty-sixth  or  Saite  dynasty ;  and  it  at  the  latter 
period  occurs  as  a  cognomen  expressed  in  the  hieroglyphical  texts  by 
(fig.  46a.)°  pArtq  “named”  orzoT  (fig.  47.)  “  called f  equivalent  to  the  o  kou 
or  alias  of  the  Greek  texts  and  inscriptions.  It  is  from  this,  that  the  error 
of  M.  Rosellini  in  calling  Cheops  a  royal  priest  has  arisen,  from  the  name 
of  Cheops  having  occurred  in  the  composition  of  that  of  some  individual 

h  Although  females  assisted  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
distinctly  performed  the  office  of  priestess.  They  certainly  do  not  hear  the  same  titles.  It  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  to  suppose  Neith  or  Athor  mythic 
priestesses. 

i  Lepsius  (Dr.  R.),  Lettre  a  M.  Rosellini  sur  l’Alphabet  liieroglypliique,  8vo.  Rome, 
1837,  has  clearly  laid  down  this  rule,  p.  40.  k  Peyr.  and  Tattam,  vocibus. 

1  In  combinations,  fig.  d.  e.  f.  g.  li.  Mon.  passim. 

m  Rosellini,  Mon.  Stor.  Atlas,  tav.  MR.  N°.  CLV.  n  Idem.  Ibid. 

Coffin  of  Hapimen,  Descr.  de  l’Eg.  tom.  v.  PI.  24.  B.  M.  Eg.  Gal.  No.  33. 
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who  must  have  held  the  same  office  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  officer ; 
as  a  tomb  published  in  Burton’s  Excerpta  gives  the  same  name  as  the  present, 
Shefraonkh  the  royal  priest.p  In  one  instance  the  flattery  of  the  courtier 
has  named  his  son  Shefreosh  (the  glorious  Chefren)  and  in  the  other  Shefre- 
onkh  (the  living  Chefren),  while  his  daughters  bear  the  appellation  of  She- 
frenofre  or  the  good  Chefren.  The  value  of  this  evidence  in  fixing  suc¬ 
cessions  is  apparent.  The  children  of  a  functionary  under  a  particular 
monarch  are  named  with  the  appellation  of  the  king  himself ;  the  names 
were  consequently  given  during  infancy,  and  this  principle  affords  some  clue 
towards  assigning  the  relative  position  of  some  of  the  royal  names  in  succes¬ 
sion  at  an  early  epoch;  and  although  the  name  Phtahousr  is  not  important, 
that  of  the  other  child  Outska,  gives  at  the  end  the  three  upraised  arms 
visible  in  the  cartouche  of  Menkare.  May  not  this  name  also  have  been  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  analogy  of  some  cartouche?  The  texts  on  the  jamb  com¬ 
mence  with  the  names  of  two  female  deities,  one  in  two  capacities.  The 
ellipsis  here  is  not  very  distinct,  although  some  clue  is  afforded  to  it  by 
other  monuments.  A  female  named  Philous  or  Philout,  mother  of  Soter, 
son  of  Cornelius  Pollius,  is  styledq  “  Athorian  ”  instead  of  “  Osirian .”  Another 
of  the  same  family,  Tphous,  daughter  of  Heraclius  Soter  and  Sarapous, 
bears  the  same  epithet/  The  male  deceased,  and  female,  were  generally 
termed  Osirian  after  the  XVI.  dynasty,  and  their  bodies  embalmed  after 
the  model  of  this  deity ;  but  the  exceptions  pointed  out,  prove  that  the  rule 
was  occasionally  violated.  Consequently  the  inscription  reversed,  would 
give  the  royal  .  .  .  .  “  Tebt  or  Touit  [< female  devoted  to  or  beloved  of]  Athor 
the  pure  goddess  resident  in  the  abode  of  the  Sycamore ,  Neith  the  pure 
goddess  resident  in  the  abode  of  Shafre .”  The  kind  of  panegyry  over  which 
Athor  presided  is  not  as  yet  ascertained,  and  the  group  difficult  to  analyse. 
It  consists  of  three  elements,  the  twisted  cord  (fig.  48.),  star,  and  hemisphere. 
The  first  only  is  phonotic,  and  represents 8  co  and  the  fuller  form  of  which 

P  Probably  the  tomb  of  this  identical  person. 

i  Graeco-Egyptian  Coffin,  B.  M.  Eg.  Room,  JJ.  since  BBB.  This  had  not  escaped 
Horapollo,  lib.  i.  viii.  bio  Kal  iraaciv  drjXeiav  rw  avbpi  TreiOofievriv  Axyvi moi  'Atypobhrjy  KciXovtn. 

r  Young  (Thom.),  Hieroglyphica.  PI.  xxv.  ‘  The  star  is  determinative  of  time. 

Champ.  Gr.  Eg.  p.  96. 
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this  is  an  abbreviation  gives  cjok  (fig.  49.)  as  on  the  Stele  of  Amounei. 
“I  have  come  with  offering  to  the  chiefs  of  Abydos  in  the.  .  .  (c OK)  panegy- 
ries  of  Thoth,” 1  and  on  the  side  of  a  Memphite  tomb  of  the  national  collection 
executed  during  the  epoch  of  the  same  dynasty,  it  appears  after  the  usual 
formula  of  a  table  “provided  with  bread  and  wine ,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  year,  Thoth  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  (cok)  ....  of  the 
principal  panegyries  always ”  (fig.  50.).u  In  other  formulas  this  is  substi¬ 
tuted  by  sections  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary  expressions  as  “  divine 
life,  together  with  them  in  the  months  and  half  months  of  the  panegyries  of 
Thoth ”  (fig.  51.).  The  full  form,  however,  is?  cjoXk  or  cup K  (fig.  52.)  opK 
oXk  “  to  curve  or  contract ;  ”  and  from  a  comparison  of  figs.  50,  51,  it  may 
mean  “  Athor  the  establisher  of  sections  of  panegyries  in  all  her  tribunals 
always .”  The  remainder  of  the  signs  in  this  first  title  of  Athor  are  already 
well  recognised.  The  next  title  occurs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the 
meaning,  although  it  differs  from  all  other  epochs ;  the  hatchet  and  vase, 
which  appears  at  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  before  the  names  of 
sacerdotal  functionaries,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate z  £,orrr  or  “prophet 
priest ,”  at  the  Memphite  era  appears  after  the  names  of  deities  and  monarchs. 
Here  it  can  not  mean  prophet,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  prefixed  not 
affixed  to  the  signs  implying  the  deity,  as  there  are  innumerable  instances 
to  show,  and  no  female  ever  bore  such  office  or  appellation.  It  occupies 
precisely  the  same  place  that  (fig.  53. )a  itcnrre  rtAA  “great  god ”  or 
“great  goddess'"  does  at  another  period.  This  confirms  the  supposition, 
that  at  the  era  of  the  Pyramid  builders,  this  expression  (fig.  54.)  meant 
“  pure  goddess”  or  “  great  goddess,”  or  some  appellation  of  equivalent  mean¬ 
ing.  The  other  parts  of  the  inscription  have  already  been  deciphered,  but 
the  name  of  the  female  offers  some  peculiarities.  It  reads  directly  TB.T. 
and  is  followed  by  the  hippopotamus,  here  probably  its  determinative.  The 
same  group  (fig.  55.)  with  two  lines  and  two  sandals  is  every  where  used  to 
express  “  sandals,”  “a  pair  of  sandals,”  and  M.  Champollion  imagined  it  to 
be  analogous  to  the  Coptic  Te&TC0fi.b  Yet  the  very  expression  for  sandals 

*  B.  M.  Eg.  Gal.  No.  162.  «  Ibidem,  Vestibule.  x  Stele  Anastasi,  I\o.  8. 

y  Burt.  Excerp.  Hier.  PI.  Fig.  i.  in  a  previous  inscription  is  the  contracted  form  of  k. 

week.  Salvolini,  An.  Gr.  p.  1  Champ.  Gr.  Eg.  p.  167.  a  Mon.  passim. 

b  Gr.  Eg.  p.  78. 
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themselves  exists  in  the  Coptic,  in  which  the  &  and  ox  are  interchange¬ 
able,  and  pronounced  as  V :  for  nrooxec  (Tove)  of  the  Theban,  and  eooxi 
(thovi)  of  the  Memphite  dialect  are  used  in  several  passages  to  express 
w roSiipa  or  “  sandal ,”  and  the  same  group  gives  Tooxid  Tovi  or  Tooui,  which 
means  “  the  morning ,  the  dawn ,”  the  only  period  of  time  which  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  expressed  was  the  hour;e  and  the  name  of  the  animal  itself,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Champollion,  was  opt.{  The  hemisphere  is  the  feminine 
article  ?  T  or  T  affixed,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  sound,  becomes  Tebt, 
Toouit  or  Tovit.  The  composition  of  the  names  of  the  females  is  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  males  on  the  other  jambs,  as  to  require  no  explanation, 
and  the  region  of  which  Shafre  is  the  pure  god  does  not  at  present  admit  of 
a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  materials  mentioned  in  the  area  between  the  figures  are  incense, 
sthem  or  stibium,  and  a  cosmetic  for  the  eyes,  called  (fig.  56.)  ct  or  cT~eh 
perhaps  a  variant  of  (fig.  57.)  ceoi, 1  unguent,  perfume,  scent,  found  to  ex¬ 
press  c<LTk  (fig.  58.)  “net,  thread,”  &c.  and  the  name  of  the  goddess  Sate, 
the  Egyptian  Juno,  as  “  Sate  mistress  of  the  region  of  Eianho .”  (fig.  59.) 
The  other  materials  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  'Titfi.c,  and  nfic  have  no 
equivalent  in  Coptic.  One  is  accompanied  by  the  determinative  image  of 
a  basket  and  three  grains,  and  is  probably  a  material  similar  to  the  sthem 
or  stibium  or  some  other  semimineral  substance.  The  last  is  written  ^tt 
by  the  anterior  parts  of  a  lion  as  determinative.  In  Coptic  £/tit  expresses 
an  onion,  cabbage,  garlic,  beet-root,  possibly  derived  from  the  expression 
&OI  or  koi,  “  chief ”  or  “ first  of  the  field"  (fig.  60.),m  and  may  mean  one  of  this 
sort  of  vegetable.  Expressions  already  interpreted  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  area. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  jamb  C  is  restored  from  a  similar  doorway  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  functionary  in  the  same  collection,  and  that  Tot  is  there 
represented  with  long  hair  and  clad  in  a  panther  skin,  indicating  his  priestly 
functions,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  wand  and  pat  sceptre,  as  the  level  de- 

c  Peyr.  Lex.  L.  Copt.  p.  233.  d  Idem,  Ibid.  e  Horapollo,  11. 

sec.  20,  'imros  tt orapios  ypacpopevos  wpciv  §77X01.  1  Cliamp.  G.  E.  p.  83.  e  Ch.  G.  E. 

passim,  prefixes  the  affixed  article  T.  if  it  is  pronounced.  I  prefer  the  affixed,  as  proposed  by 
Lepsius,  Lettre  a  M.  Kosellini,  p.  63,  n.  67.  h  Present  specimen.  Kit.  Cad. 

k  Side  of  a  box,  B.  M.  1  Sarc.  B.  M.  3.  m  Stele  Anast.  Coll.  B.  31.  59. 

analogous  to  “  the  heart.” 
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noted  his  architectural  employment.  The  two  fragments  belonging  to  this 
tomb  were  probably  placed  above  it.  They  contain  nothing  remarkable,  and 
are  evidently  a  portion  of  two  lines,  the  small  pyramid  having  been  let  down 
from  the  upper  line  for  the  sake  of  room. 

The  general  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  this  tomb,  which  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  of  almost  four  thou¬ 
sand  years,  is,  that  here  is  to  be  found  the  portrait  of  the  individual  actually 
encharged  with  the  erection  of  the  Pyramid  of  Chephren  or  the  second  of 
those  at  Gizeh  ;  that  the  scenes  represented  the  dresses  and  the  viands.  The 
offices  held  demonstrate  that,  even  at  that  period,  Egyptian  civilisation  was 
drawing  towards  the  zenith  which  the  arts  attained  under  the  seventeenth 
dynasty ;  that  the  system  of  writing  was  developed,  the  phonetical  principles 
understood,  although  not  manifesting  that  extreme  finish  which  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  dynasty  gave  them.  They  stand  almost  alone  in  the  history  of 
language,  and  certainly  in  that  of  art,  since  the  contemporaneous  monu¬ 
ments  of  all  other  nations  have  ceased  for  centuries  to  exist ;  and,  transplanted 
from  the  centre  of  one  civilisation  to  that  of  another,  they  are  the  most 
precious  bequest  of  centuries,  they  are  the  legacy  of  the  first-born  of  our 
race,  the  primaeval  germ,  whose  blossoms  are  scattered  round  us  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  old  world,  in  the  advancement  of  the  new. 

No  opinion  has  been  offered  with  regard  to  the  period  of  Cheops  or  Chephren,  because  at 
present  we  have  no  monumental  evidence  to  connect  his  line  with  the  sixteenth  or  seven¬ 
teenth  dynasty.  In  the  lists  of  Manetho  he  appears  in  the  fourth  Memphite  dynasty ; 
while  the  chronology  of  Rosellini  brings  up  Osortasen  I.  to  2081  A.C.  leaving  only  266 
years  between  him  and  the  deluge  ;  but  the  three  great  Pyramid  builders  reigned  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  M.  Lenormant  would  assign  a  date  of  above  4000  B.C.  ?  while  the 
commonly  received  date  is  2123  A.C.  Reiske,  Herod,  lib.  11.  sec.  124.  makes  it  1182 — 1132 
A.C.  for  the  reign  of  Cheops,  and  for  Chephren  1132 — 1076. 
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X.  Observations  upon  the  History  of  certain  Events  in  England 
during  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  By  James 
Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  fyc. 


Read  February  27th,  1840. 


THE  last  few  years  have  been  productive  of  much  new  research  in  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  “  Ori¬ 
ginal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,”  laid  the  foundation  of  a  series 
of  documents,  which  was  followed  by  some  articles  in  the  “  Excerpta 
Historica,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  and  more  recently  has  been  considerably 
augmented  by  the  publication  of  an  anonymous  history  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and  another  contemporary  chronicle  published  by 
the  Camden  Society.  To  furnish  a  few  additional  facts  on  a  period  of 
history,  the  obscurity  of  which  has  been  admitted  by  every  writer, a  has  been 
my  object  in  the  present  paper  ;  and  I  place  the  results  of  my  researches 
before  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  under  the  conviction  that  its 
members  form  the  only  body  in  Europe  able  to  judge  whether  the  materials 
here  brought  together  are  valuable  additions  to  this  portion  of  our  country’s 
history. 

Edward  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  England  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1 46 1  .b  From  MS.  Arundel,  No.  5,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  we  have 
the  following  minute  account  of  his  proceedings  during  the  first  days  of  that 

a  See  also  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hearne  to  Mr.  West,  in  MS.  Lansd.  778,  fol.  42,  r°,  on 
this  subject. 

b  I  may  remark  that,  although  Edward  virtually  began  his  reign  some  days  previously,  yet 
Henry’s  government  did  not  end,  nor  Edward’s  commence,  until  the  4th  of  March,  and  this 
date  is  universally  adopted  in  every  contemporary  document.  Another  MS.  says,  that  “  he 
went  to  Westmynster  and  resseyved  his  septre  and  toke  his  charge  on  the  Wednysday,  the 
iiij.  day  of  Marche.” — MS.  Rot.  Harl.  C.  8,  membr.  ult. 
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month.  On  the  second  of  March  he  proclaimed,  throughout  London,  the 
articles  concerning  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England ;  on  the  third,  he  read 
them  before  his  parliament ;  on  the  fourth,  there  was  a  general  procession 
solemnly  made  through  London,  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  preached  the  same 
day  at  St.  Paul’s  a  sermon,  in  which  he  advocated  the  right  of  Edward’s  suc¬ 
cession.  This  sermon  I  discovered  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  manuscripts,  wholly 
unnoticed  in  the  Catalogues,  and  I  have  now7  the  pleasure  of  placing  it  before 
the  notice  of  the  Society  : — 

[MS.  Bib.  Cotton.  Vespas.  E.  vn.  fol.  18,  v0.] 

“  In  the  name  of  God  and  of  oure  Ladi  and  alle  the  good  compony  of 
Heven,  every  trewe  Cristen  man  of  God  be  ye  now  feithfulle  and  trewe,  and 
be  wise  and  welle  ware  houghe  and  what  oppynyons  that  ye  holde  :  for  alle 
thinges  good  trewe  and  rightfulle  commethe  of  God  and  of  his  warkes 
that  are  feithfulle,  quia  ipse  est  solus  Deus  et  veritas.  Thanne  Iett  us  applye 
oure  willes  with  oure  werkes  to  Godis  wille  oure  maker  uppon  peyne  of  ever- 
lastyng  dampnacione,  and  also  latt  us  beware  of  the  fals  suttilte  of  the  devyle 
and  of  his  fals  blynde  warkes,  with  the  whiche  he  disseyvythe  many  a  man 
and  woman,  bothe  in  body  and  soule,  be  his  innumerabile  disseites  and 
wronges  with  fals  covetous  oppinions  that  nowe  regnythe  in  moche  wikked 
people  in  theire  worldly  joyes,  whiche  sclial  perish e,  omnia  transibunt  et 
gaudia  vanaperibunt.  Forsothe  aungels  of  hevene,  and  alle  erthelye  creatures, 
nor  alle  the  fendis  of  helle  knowe  nat  ne  canne  not  telle  the  wille  ne  prevites 
of  Gode,  nowther  oure  nor  tyme  of  suche  thingges  as  longges  to  Goddis 
prevey  powere,  non  est  vestrum  nosce[re]  tempora,  8$c.  sed  accipietis  virtutem 
spiritus  sancti  in  vos  supervenientis.  For  that  we  have  no  knowleche  of  the 
privitees  of  Gode,  therfor  the  Holy  Gost  hathe  schewyd  be  his  inspiracioun 
in  his  blyssed  servauntes  and  holy  seintes  unto  us  that  is  moste  nedefulle  and 
medefulle  for  us,  as  seithe  in  scripture,  spiritus  ubi  vult  spirat.  Thanne  no 
man  schuld  not  presume  the  contrari  to  lett  ne  refuse  the  vertu  of  inspi¬ 
racioun  of  the  Holy  Gost  be  many  holy  seintes  ordeined,  prophecied  to  geve 
us  warnyng,  understonding,  and  knowleche  for  our  wele  bothe  of  body  and 
soule,  and  to  eschewe  the  grete  vengeaunce  that  schalle  falle  for  synful 
wronges  done  in  olde  tyme  be  disenherityng  of  kyngis,  princis,  and  lordis  of 
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nobile  progeny  in  many  clivers  kyngdomes ;  alle  this  may  be  understond  and 
knowyn  to  every  vertuose  and  welle  disposede  man  that  wille  inclyne  to 
Goddis  wille  and  his  lawe,  as  may  be  proved  be  gode  communicacioun,  but 
many  there  benne,  quod  nolunt  intelligere,  ut  bene  agerent.  And  another 
wille  dispisene  alle  suche  proplieciis,  and  sett  hem  at  nought,  Paulus  dicit, 
“  Spiritum  nolite  extin guere,  prophetias  nolite  spernere  ;  omnia  autem  probate  ; 
quod  bonum  est  tenete  ;  ab  omni  specie  mala  abstinete  vos .”  Thus  ye  may 
discerne  good  frome  evylle,  and  righte  fro  wronge,  and  evere  beware  fro 
wronge  and  fle  evele,  quoniam  in  malivolam  animam  non  introibit  sapientia. 
Now  tak  hede  every  man  hough  righte  for  syne  be  wrong  was  put  oute,  anno 
689.  And  now  ageine  wronge  for  syne  be  ryghte  is  flemed  oute  of  the 
londe  for  evere,  anno  1460.  Thus  it  is  knowen  and  proved  of  oure  Lord 
be  revelacioun  in  oure  Lady  aungelle  Sibelle,  quene  of  the  Southe,  a  doughter 

of  Seint  Germaine,  Seint  Edwarde,  [Seint . three  words  are  erased ] 

Birgitt,  Bede,  Gildas,  Ricardus  Scrope,  and  many  moo,  &c. — Mirabilis 
Deus  in  sanctis  suis.  Now  understond  welle  every  man,  houghe  and  in 
whome  alle  theis  forsaide  concludene  and  acordyne  alle  in  one  rightefully 
be  inspiracioun  of  the  Holy  Gost.  This  schulde  be  opynned  to  every 
good  man’s  knowleche,  Nolite  timere  eos ,  qui  occidunt  corpus,  animam 
autem  non  possunt  occidere;  sed  pocius  eum  timere  qui  potest  et  animam  et 
corpus  perdere  in  Jehennam.  Therfor  geve  credens  to  alle  theis  before  re- 
hersede,  houghe  be  inspiracioun  have  establysshede  to  us  the  verey  trwe  and 
feithfulle  righte  of  olde  tyme  in  diverse  reames  long  tyme  wrongfully  kepte 
out,  and  was  out  of  mynde,  that  nowe  is  founden  in  many  olde  written  bokes 
mervolusly  declared.  Be  home  alle  suche  people  as  have  be  blynde  and 
evele  disposed  to  God  and  right,  yit  maye  make  provision  to  amende  hem- 
selfe  ageyns  God  and  right  for  there  welfares  and  the  salvacioun  of  theire 
owne  soules ;  and  to  eschewe  suche  dredfull  mischeves  as  have  bene  and 
schalle  be  universalle,  for  grete  abhominabile  synnes  incustumed  that 
regnythe  in  the  people,  wherefore  Gode  takethe  vengeance  daile, — 

“  Ante  Dei  vultum 
Nihil  unquam  transit  inultum. 

Nemo  Dei  cultum 
Presumat  dicere  stultum. 

Quae  peccata  latent, 

Ignoto  tempore  patent.” 
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Thus  better  it  is  to  geve  credens  to  Goddes  lefule  warkes  than  to  oure 
worldely  joyes,  sinfule  and  wikked  selfewillede  and  blynde  oppinions,  that 
nowe  is  cause  dayle  of  oure  troublis  and  mischevoues  undoyng  suddeynle  be 
the  dredefule  vengeaunce  of  Gode,  quia  opus  Domini  non  respicitis,  nec  opera 
manuum  ejus  consider  atis.” 

When  Edward  entered  the  metropolis  as  a  conqueror,  he  had  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  his  favour.  “  On  Thursday,  the  first  week  in  Lent,”  ob¬ 
serves  the  writer  of  the  Lambeth  MS.  306,  “  came  Edward  to  London 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  so  in  field  and  town  every  one  called 
Edward  King  of  England  and  of  France.”  On  this  occasion  the  following 
curious  song  was  written,  which  affords  us  ample  means  of  judging  of  the 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Edward. 

[MS.  Lambeth,  306,  fol.  136,  r0.] 

Sitlie  God  hatlie  chose  the  to  be  his  knyjt, 

And  posseside  the  in  this  right, 

Thone  hime  honour  with  al  thi  myght, 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 

Oute  of  the  stoke  that  longe  lade  day  \_read  lay  decle], 

God  liathe  causede  the  to  sprynge  and  sprede, 

And  of  al  Englond  to  be  the  hede, 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 

Sithe  God  hath  yeven  the  thorough  his  my3te, 

Owte  of  that  stoke  birede  in  sight 
The  floure  to  springe  and  rosse  so  white, 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 

Thone  yeve  hem  lawde  and  praisinge, 

Tlioue  vergyne  knight  of  whom  we  synge, 

Gndeffiled  sithe  thy  begynyng, 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 


God  save  thy  contenewaunce, 

And  so  to  prospede  to  his  plesaunce, 

That  ever  tliyne  astate  thou  mowte  enhaunce, 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 
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Re  Anglise  et  Francioe,  y  say, 

Hit  is  thine  owne,  why  saist  thou  nay? 

And  so  is  Spayn,  that  faire  con  trey. 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 

Fy  on  slowlfulle  contenewauance  ! 

Where  conquest  is  a  noble  plesance, 

And  regislerd  in  olde  rememberance, 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 

Wherefor  Prince  and  Kyng  nioste  myjti, 

Remembere  the  Subdene  of  thi  Regaly, 

Of  Englonde,  Fraunce  and  Spayn  trewely. 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia. 

Heavily,  indeed,  had  the  loss  of  the  three  continental  provinces  during 
Henry’s  sovereignty  touched  the  people ;  so  that  for  years  it  formed  the 
most  bitter  cause  for  complaint  against  that  monarch.  The  allusion  to  it  in 
this  song  is  evident ;  and  the  notice  of  Spain  “  that  faire  contrey,”  proves 
how  ardently  a  continental  war  and  continental  conquests  were  desired. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1461  King  Edward  made  a  tour  of  the  south 
of  England,  ending  westward  at  Bristol.  It  was  at  this  town,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  in  the  same  year,  that  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  and  others  were  be¬ 
headed  ;  and  it  appears  from  MS.  Rot.  Harl.  C.  8,  that  they  “  were  take  on 
the  se  saylynge  into  Brytayne  for  to  arayse  people  ageyn  Kynge  Edward,” 
and  that  after  they  were  beheaded  their  heads  u  were  caryed  to  Exeter  and 
were  sette  uppon  the  castelle  gate.”c 

c  I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  minute  point  of  history,  which  has  never  yet 
been  given  correctly  by  any  author.  Speaking  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son.  Lord 
Aubrey,  the  author  of  Hearne’s  Fragment  says,  “  They  were  both  taken  the  xij.  day  ot  Feb. 
1460-1,  and  brought  to  the  toure  at  London,  and  shortely  thereuppon,  the  xx.  day  of  the 
same  month,  bothe  the  fadir  and  the  son  were  brought  unto  the  Toure  hill,  where  they  suf- 
frid  dethe  bothe  on  one  day.”  Now  the  fact  is  that  they  were  taken  on  the  2nd  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  20tli,  and  the  son  on  the  26th,  and  all  in  the  year  1462.  This  appears  from 
MS.  Arundel  (Coll.  Arm.)  5,  and  MS.  Rot.  Harl.  C.  8,  membr.  ult.  The  editor  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  (Dec.  1839)  in  a  review  of  Warkworth’s  Chronicle,  falls  into  the  same 
error.  Edward  was  not  reigning  in  February  1461. 
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I  must  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  two  remarkable  documents  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  personal  history  of  a  lady  afterwards  destined  to  share  the  crown 
with  Edward.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Elizabeth  Wodevile.  The  following 
letters  are  taken  from  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  1/  B.  47,  f.  165. 

1.  Letter  of  Richard ,  Duke  of  York,  to  Elizabeth  Wodevile. 

“  Right  trusty  and  welbeloved,  we  grete  you  wel ;  And  forsomoche  as  we 
are  credibly  enfourmed  that  our  right  herty  and  welebilovede  knyght,  Sir 
Hugh  John,  for  the  grete  wommanhode  and  gentillesse  approved  and  knowen 
in  your  persone,  ye  beyng  sooule  and  to  be  maried,  his  hert  holy  have, 
wherof  we  are  right  wel  pleased.  How  it  be  of  your  disposicioun  towardes 
him  in  that  bihalve  as  yet  to  us  is  unknowen,  We,  therefore,  as  for  the  feith, 
true  and  good  lordship  we  owe  unto  him  at  this  tyme,  and  so  wol  continue, 
Desire  and  hertley  praie  you  ye  wol  on  your  partie  be  to  him  wel  willed  to 
the  perfourmyng  of  this  our  writyng  and  his  desire.  Wherein  ye  shal  do  not 
onely  to  our  pleasire,  but  we  doubte  not  to  you  grete  wele  and  worshipe  in 
tyme  comyng.  Certefiyng  you,  if  ye  fulfille  our  entent  in  this  matier,  we 
wol  and  shul  be  to  him  and  you  suche  lord  as  shal  be  to  your  bother  grete 
wele  and  worship  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  precede  and  guyde  you  in  al 
hevenly  felicitee  and  welfare.  Writen  &c. 

<(  By  Richard  u  To  Dame  Elizabeth 

“  Duk  of  York.”  “  Wodehille .” 

2.  Letter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  Elizabeth  Wodevile. 

“  Worshipful  and  welebiloved,  I  grete  you  wele,  And  forasmoche  as  my 
right  welebiloved,  Sir  Hugh  John,  knyght,  which  now  late  was  with  you  unto 
his  ful  grete  joie,  and  had  grete  chere  as  he  seith,  whereof  I  thanke  you, 
hath  enfourmed  me  how  that  he  for  the  greet  love  and  affectioun  that  he 
hath  unto  your  persone,  as  wele  for  the  grete  sadnes  and  wisdome  that  he 
founde  and  proved  in  you  at  that  tyme,  as  for  your  grete  and  preised  vertues 
and  wommanly  demeanyng,  desireth  with  al  his  hert  to  do  you  worship  by 
wey  of  mariage,  bifore  ony  other  creature  lyvynge  as  he  seith.  I,  consider- 
yng  his  seid  desire,  and  the  greet  worshipe  that  he  had,  which  was  made 
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knyght  at  Jerusalem ;  and  after  his  comyng  home,  for  the  grete  wisdome  and 
manhode  that  he  was  renoumed  of,  was  made  knyght  Marchal  of  Fraunce, 
and  after  that  knyght  Marchal  of  Englond,  unto  his  grete  worshipe,  with 
other  his  grete  and  many  vertues  and  desertes  ;  And  also  the  gode  and  no¬ 
table  service  that  hath  done  and  daily  doth  to  me.  Write  unto  you  at  this 
tyme,  and  pray  you  affecteously  that  ye  wil  the  rathere,  at  this  my  request 
and  praiere,  to  condescende  and  applie  you  unto  his  seid  lawful  and  honest 
desire,  wherein  ye  shal  not  onely  purvey  right  notablyfor  yourself  unto  you  [r] 
wele  and  grete  worshipe  in  tyme  to  come,  as  I  verely  trust,  but  also  cause 
me  to  shewe  unto  you  such  gode  lordship,  as  ye  by  reasoun  shal  holde  you 
contente  and  pleased,  with  the  grace  of  God,  whiche  everlastyngly  have  you 
in  his  blissed  proteccioun  and  governaunce.  Writen,  &c. 

“  Bg  Richard  “  To  Dame 

“  Erie  of  Ward .”  “  Elizabeth  Wodehille .” 

Sir  Hugh  Johns  appears  to  have  survived  his  disappointment,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  parish  church  of  Swansea, 
and  which  is  given  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  vol.  i.  p.  166-7. 

The  following  account  of  Edward’s  marriage  is  taken  from  MS.  Lansd. 
210.  The  date  of  this  occurrence  is  unfortunately  not  known,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  supply  the  deficiency : — 

“  In  thys  same  yer  kyng  Edward  sent  hys  trusty  frende,  the  Erie  of  War- 
wyk,  and  other  imbasseturs  into  France  to  conclowde  a  maryage  for  hym 
with  the  lady  Bona,  that  was  syster  to  the  French  quene,  a  lady  of  excelent 
bewte,  wech  he  concludyd  in  the  kynges  name,  the  wech  besenys  afterward 
dyd  cawse  cevylle  war  and  moch  meschef ;  for  Kyng  Edward  had  changyd  hys 
mende,  or  the  Erie  cam  whom  agayn,  and  was  maryed  to  the  lady  Elsabyth 
Gray,  dawter  to  Rycharde  Lord  Revers,  woch  was  maryd  befor  to  Ser  John 
Gray,  knight,  by  whom  she  had  ij.  cheldren,  Thomas  and  Richard.” 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Queen  Margaret  visited  France  to  obtain  suc¬ 
cour  for  King  Henry.  The  following  very  curious  narrative,  which  is  taken 
from  MS.  Lambeth,  448,  throws  great  light  on  the  way  Edward  was  made 
acquainted  with  her  designs  : — 
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“  Blyssyt  be  God !  diverse  of  owre  adversaryes  be  owrethrowyn,  and  we 
undyrstond  the  prevyte  and  fals  ymaginacions  of  the  French  party.  Also 
ther  is  oon  callyt  John  Worby,  of  Mortlond,  a  spye,  in  the  county  of  Here¬ 
ford,  servaunt  to  Sere  John  Russel,  in  the  county  of  Wyscetre,  takyn  be  the 
Lord  Suthwell,  and  the  seid  a  spye  ther  takyn,  hath  confessyt  that  Kyng 
Kerry,  late  Kyng  of  England,  in  dede  but  not  in  ryth,  and  sche  that  was 
Queyn  Margarete  hys  wyf,  and  Edward  hyr  son,  the  duk  of  Brytayn,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Duk  of  Burgoyn,  Syr  Wylliam  Taylbos,  the  Lord  Roos,  Sir  Richard 
Tunstall,  Thomas  Ormond,  Sir  W.  Catisby,  Thomas  Fytze  Harry — theslordes 
and  knytes  be  in  Scotlond  with  the  Scottes.  The  Duk  of  Excetre,  Erl  of 
Penbrok,  the  Baron  of  Burford,  John  Ayne — tlies  schal  lond  at  Bumeryes  be 
the  appoyment  of  Robert  Gald,  Captene  of  the  Duk  of  Burgoyne.  Duk 
Herry  of  Calabere,  the  Lord  Hungyrford,  the  Lord  Mortone,  the  Duk  of 
Somersete,  with  lx.  m1.  men  of  Spayn,  thes  schal  londyn  in  the  coost  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk.  The  Lord  Lewys,  the  Duk  of  Spayne,  Herry  the  Dolfyn 
of  Fran  eh,  Ser  John  Fosbrew,  Ser  John  Russel  of  Wycetre,  Ser  Thomas 
Burtayn,  the  erlys  brothere  of  Denschyre,  Ser  Thomas  Cornwaylys  ;  thes 
lordes  and  knytes  schal  londyn  at  Sanewych  by  the  appoyment.  Than 
comyng  after  thes  lordes  and  knytes  byfore  wryten  to  assiste  them  with  al  the 
powre  possibille  they  may  make ;  the  Kyng  of  Fraunce  with  a  c.  m1  ;  the 
Kyng  of  Denmarke  with  xx.  m1  ;  the  Kyng  of  Aragon  1.  m1  ;  the  Kyng  of  Sla- 
vern  with  xx.  m1  ;  the  Kyng  of  Cesyl  with  xxv.  m1  ;  the  Kyng  of  Portyngale 
with  x.  m1  ;  the  whych  be  appoyntyt  to  enter  the  reme  of  Inglond.” 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  extreme  curiosity  of  this  docu¬ 
ment.  We  see  the  very  heart  of  the  reason  of  Edward’s  movements.  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  Warkworth’s  Chronicle  on  the  same  period.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  it  appears  that  this  MS.  (viz.  MS.  Lambeth,  448)  was  written 
at  the  time  of  the  events  recorded.  The  date  is  A.  D.  1464  : — 

“  Thes  tythynges  hath  my  Lord  of  Lyncolne,  and  the  same  be  come  to 
Staford,  and  now  be  al  the  contre,  that  on  Wednesday,  id  est,  on  Seynt 
Markes  day,  a  felde  was  takyn  betwyne  my  Lord  Mountynghew  on  Kyng 
Edwardys  party,  and  the  Lord  Hungyrford  and  many  odyr  on  Kyng  Herry’s 
party.  And  ther  is  slayne  the  Lord  Hungyrford,  Sir  Raf  Percy,  Sir  Raff 
Grey,  the  Duk  of  Somershed,  the  Lord  Roos  takyn,  and  Taylboos  the  Erl 
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of  Kym  and  many  odyr  gentylys  and  comons  slayn  on  that  party.  How 
many  be  slayn  on  Kyng  Edwardes  party  is  not  spoke  of  as  yt.”  fol.  146,  r°. 

The  concluding  sentence  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  imparts  a  very 
additional  value  to  the  relations  contained  in  this  most  interesting  manu¬ 
script. 

I  now  pass  to  the  celebrated  tournament  between  the  bastard  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Lord  Scales,  which  took  place  in  Smithfield  in  1467.  Celebrated  it 
was,  indeed,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  briefest  calendarial  notitia  of  Edward’s 
reign.  Very  curious  documents  relating  to  it  have  been  printed  from  the 
well  known  Lansdowne  Manuscript,  in  the  Excerpta  Historica,  by  Mr.  Black. 
The  MS.  Lambeth,  306,  has  the  following  curious  memorandum  relative  to 
this  feat  of  arms  on  its  wooden  cover,  nearly  in  pieces  with  the  ravages  of 
worms,  and  in  daily  danger  of  becoming  obliterated;  let  us  snatch  the 
curious  moi^eau  from  the  hands  of  destruction  : — 

“  The  listes  that  Anthony  Lorde  Scales  and  Antlionye  the  Bastarde  of 
Burgoynejustydyn  Smythfelde,  the  tymbre  and  workemanshippe  thereof  cost 
ijc.  marke,  and  was  of  syx  of  the  thryftiest  carpenters  of  Londone  bought 
and  made.  The  lengthe  vjxx.  taylours  yardes  and  x.  foote  and  iiijxx.  of  brede, 
and  x.  foote  dowbylle  barred.  The  inner  barres  were  mytche  gretter  than 
the  utter,  and  betwixt  bothe  v.  foote.  The  justes  began  the  Thirsday  next 
after  Corpus  Christi  day,  A°.  Dob  M1.  iiijc.  lxvij,  and  in  the  vijhi.  yere  of  Kynge 
Edwarde  the  iiijth.  Thomas  Howlegrave,  Skynner,  then  beyng  mayre  of 
London.” 

The  following  document  finds  a  place  in  an  obscure  corner  of  MS.  Hark 
3810,  and  as  it  is  curious  and  has  never  been  printed,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  it  here  : — 

“  By  the  King. 

“  Trusty  and  wellbeloved,  we  greet  you  well,  and  doubteth  not  but  it 
resteth  well  in  your  remembraunce  of  the  inward  entent  and  plesure  which 
we  have  to  here  and  know  of  your  good  expedition  in  executing  of  our  com¬ 
missions  at  this  time  ;  whereby  ye  were  assigned  to  enquire  of  the  graunte 
made  unto  us  at  our  parliament  for  to  uttre  to  oure  conquest  of  France  ;  of 
the  which  spede  yet  hither  we  have  no  knowledge.  And  forasmuch  as  it  is 
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one  of  the  things  erthly  that  we  most  desire  to  know,  we  pray  you  and  also 
charge  you  that  in  any  wise  ye  attend  about  the  same,  remembering  how 
nygh  the  day  approacheth  of  youre  returne  in  that  behalve.  And  especiall 
the  tyme  that  we  have  limeted  through  the  sufferance  of  oure  Lorde  to  pro- 
cede  in  oure  seid  conquest,  and  of  oure  spede  in  this  behalve  we  will  that 
ye  certifye  us  fro  tyme  to  tyme  as  the  caas  shall  requyre.  And  that  ye 
also  yeve  feith  and  credence  unto  oure  servante  berere  herof  in  that  he  shal 
open  unto  you  on  our  behalve  touchyng  the  premisses.  Yeven  undre  oure 
synett  at  oure  manere  of  Shene  the  xxx.  day  of  December  A°.  regni  regis 
Edwardi  quarti  xij°.  1472.’d 

This  proves  what  T  stated  before,  and  is  rather  at  variance  with  the  com¬ 
monly  received  accounts. 

I  may  here  observe  that  I  find  the  Chronicle  in  the  Arundel  MS.  (College 
of  Arms)  No.  5,  which  I  have  so  frequently  quoted,  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Peter  de  Ickham,  and  the  only  complete  one  that  I  know 
to  exist.  The  copy  in  MS.  Cotton.  Domitian  in.  extends  only  to  the  year 
1301  ;  the  MS.  Lambeth.  22,  extends  to  the  year  1465,  as  also  the  tran¬ 
script  in  MS.  Harl.  4323;  an  imperfect  copy  is  also  in  MS.  Digby,  168, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  printed  catalogue  ;  but  the  Arundel  MS.  is  the 
only  perfect  one,  and  well  does  it  preserve  printing.  The  latter  portion  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  contemporary  history  of  the  period. 

The  writer  of  the  anonymous  chronicle  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Arms  asserts  that  about  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  (Sept.  29th)  in 
the  year  1464,  there  appeared  in  London  a  Carmelite  who  professed  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  was  greatly  supported  by  the  common  people.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  name  of  this  impostor  is  preserved. 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  account  of  the  marriage  of  Edward’s  sister  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  says,  that  when  Edward  conducted  her  to  the  coast,  she 
rode  behind  the  Earl  of  Warwick  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  But 
of  the  three  manuscripts6  in  the  British  Museum  which  contain  accounts  of 

d  MS.  Harl.  3810.  Pars  I.  fol.  ult.  r*. 

e  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  ix.  fol.  173,  v°.  177,  v°. — MS.  Addit.  G113,  and  MS.  Harl.  543. 
Printed  in  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  227. 
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this  marriage,  the  most  ancient  merely  implies  that  he  accompanied  her. 
Carte  says  that  “  perhaps  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  or  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  nobleman  in  the  realm,  to  do  her  the  greater  honor.” f  This 
question  is  therefore  doubtful ;  but  Dr.  Lingard  errs  in  saying  that  Edward 
accompanied  his  sister  to  the  coast :  from  the  Cottonian  manuscript  we  learn 
that  on  the  first  day  of  the  journey  the  King  and  the  Queen  spent  the  night 
with  her  at  the  Abbey  of  Stratford ;  that  thence  Margaret  took  her  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  but  that  on  the  Friday  next 
after  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  she  shipped  at  Margate,  where  the 
King  came  and  parted  with  her.  Dr.  Lingard  g  again  makes  an  error  of  a 
week  in  the  date  of  the  marriage,  for  Paston’s  letter  giving  an  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  dated  on  Friday  the  8th  of  July,  and  of  course  therefore 
refers  to  the  preceding  and  not  the  following  sabbath  :  the  marriage  was 
therefore  performed  on  Sunday  the  3rd  of  July,  1468,  the  ceremony  com¬ 
mencing,  according  to  the  Cottonian  manuscript,  between  the  hours  of  five 
and  six  in  the  morning :  Dr.  Lingard  therefore  slightly  errs  in  placing  the 
actual  ceremony  so  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  nor  do  I  think,  on  exami- 
tion,  that  the  passage  in  Fenn’s  Letters  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  refers,  implies 
more  than  the  account  given  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Paston,h  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says  that  the  pageants,  performed  after  the  marriage  from  Damme 
to  Bruges,  were  the  best  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  articles  which  Stowe  says  were  devised  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Lords  Willoughby  and  Welles,  before  “the 
field  of  the  Lincolnshire  Men,”  are  printed  in  the  Notes  to  Wark worth’s 
Chronicle.1  This  was  the  celebrated  insurrection  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  ; 

History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  774.  See  also  Hearne’s  Fragment,  p.  296. 

s  History  of  England,  4th  edition,  vol.  v.  p.  189. 

h  Fenn’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  It  is  rather  singular  that  Paradin  alludes  very  slightly  to 
this  marriage;  vid.  Annales  de  Bourgougne,  fol.  Lyons,  1566,  p.  920. 

1  I  printed  them  from  a  roll  in  the  Aslimolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  but  I  have  since  found 
two  copies  in  the  British  Museum; — MS.  Harl.  543,  fol.  166,  v°.  and  Rot.  Cotton.  IV.  61, 
which  last  is  rather  imperfect.  The  commencement  of  them  is  also  transcribed  in  MS.  Ii.  3. 
26,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  in  a  contemporary  chronicle  recently  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith. 
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and  Stowe  (MS.  Harl.  543)  has  preserved  the  following  curious  distich  used 
by  that  party,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  every  historian  :  — 

“  God  be  our  guide, 

And  then  shall  we  spede, 

Whosoever  say  nay. 

“  Fals  for  the  mon6  pillith, 

Trewthe  for  his  talles  spilethe, 

God  send  us  a  fayre  day!  ”k 

The  spot  where  the  battle  of  Banbury  was  fought  is,  by  an  unique  autho¬ 
rity,1  called  Saxon-felde.  Lingard  says  that  after  this  battle  Earl  Rivers  and 
Sir  John  Widvile  were  seized,  brought  to  Northampton,  and  executed  by 
the  order  of  Clarence  and  Warwick,  on  the  12th  of  August:  in  point  of 
fact  they  were  executed  at  Coventry  on  the  20th  of  September.  The 
Doctor  adds,  that  the  Earl  of  Devon  was  beheaded  at  Bridgewater  on 
August  1 7th :  it  should  be  the  16th  of  Septembers 

k  The  Arundel  Chronicle,  speaking  of  Robin  of  Redesdale,  says,  “  cui  associati  sunt  militi 
qui  peticionarii  petentes  rnulta  corrigi  in  regno.”  Against  these,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  King  Edward  went  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. 

1  “  In  vigilia  Sancti  Jacobi  Apostoli,  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  Quarti,  fuit  bellum  apud 
Banbury  inter  Anglos  et  Wallicos  in  campo  vocato  Saxon-Felde.” — MS.  Cotton.  Domitian 
IV.  (1469)  fol.  256,  v°.  “  Prelium  ad  Hegecote,  seu  Danysmore,  prope  Banburiam,  dictum 
Banbery  Feld,  seu  Hegecote  Feld.” — MS.  Tanner,  Bodl.  2.  fol.  104,  v°. 

m  MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  No.  IV.  fol.  256,  v°. 
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XI.  Explanation  of  the  J\Iyth  upon  a  fictile  Ease  found  at  Canino, 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  in  a  Better  from  Samuel  Birch, 
Esq.  addressed  to  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.R.S. ,  fy  S.A. 


Read  4th  March,  1841. 


7,  Hawley  Terrace,  1st  March,  1841. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  at  your  request  and  aided  by  your  archaeological  experience  that  I 
have  drawn  up  the  short  accompanying  Memoir  on  a  Vase  recently  acquired 


A  K  0  A  I  O  t  P  P  O  I  t  $  p  N 


by  the  British  Museum  from  the  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  concern¬ 
ing  the  explanation  of  the  figures  represented  upon  which  we  hold  many 
points  in  common. 

It  is  a  cylix  found  on  the  Prince’s  estates  at  Canino,  decorated  with  red 
figures  upon  a  dark  background;  and  although  it  has  been  broken  into 
several  pieces,  the  figures  are  fortunately  uninjured  and  the  fractures  un¬ 
important.  The  interior  represents  a  Satyr  holding  in  his  hand  a  horn  or 
cup,  and  on  the  exterior  are  two  scenes  separated  from  each  other  by 

T  2 
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the  handles.  One  offers  a  group  of  armed  figures,  and  among  them  are  two 
Amazons ;  the  central  figure,  a  youth,  is  engaged  in  putting  on  his  greaves, 
while  another  holds  his  helmet.  As  this  is  a  subject  frequently  represented 
on  the  fictile  vases,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  the  present,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Amazons,  probably  depicts  Memnon  arming  himself 
in  the  presence  of  Penthesilea a  previous  to  his  fatal  combat  with  Achilles. 
The  reverse  of  the  vase  presents  a  myth  totally  different  and  executed  in 
larger  proportions.  Two  youthful  warriors,  armed  in  the  Greek  fashion 
{■kclvoi with  helmets  (kuvc at?),  thoraces  (yuaXoty),  belts  (reAa- 
ixcoan),  and  short  swords  {[xa^aipais),  carry  horizontally  the  gigantic 
corpse  of  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  bearded,  and  totally  denuded  of 
clothing,  except  a  wreath  round  his  head.  The  youths  are  nearly  similar, 
distinguished  however  from  one  another  by  some  slight  peculiarities.  The 
one  at  the  head  is  dark,  and  his  companion  light  haired,  and  the  helmet  of 
this  last  is  ornamented  with  rams  heads  on  the  cheek  plates  (yevux.(TTr\pes). 
They  are  preceded  by  a  female  in  a  long  talaric  tunic,  turning  her  head 
towards  the  corpse,  which  is  followed  by  another  in  the  attitude  of 
lamentation. 

The  explanation  I  have  proposed  for  this  picture  is — the  Winds,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  winged  youths,  bearing  off  the  body  of  their  brother, 
Memnon ;  the  female  who  precedes  them  being  Iris,  and  the  one  who 
follows  Heos,b  or  Aurora,  his  afflicted  mother;  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Sarpedon  is  borne  off  by  Hypnos  and  Thanatos.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  story  of 
Memnon,  which,  only  alluded  to  by  Homer,  has  been  a  favorite  subject  with 
his  successors,  the  poets  of  the  epic  cycle.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  fall  are  also  amply  detailed  by  Mr.  Millingen,  in  his  Ancient  Unedited 
Monuments  (Series  I.  p.  11 — 15).  After  his  death  by  the  hand  of  Achilles 
the  Greeks  spoil  him,  and  Heos  or  Aurora,  attended  by  the  Winds,  flies 


In  the  painting  of  Lesche  at  Delphi,  Memnon  and  Penthesilea  were  represented  toge¬ 
ther.  Cf.  Paus.  x.  Phocica. 

The  winged  type  of  Aurora,  whose  Doric  form  ’Aws  is  analogous  to  urjfu,  spirare,  suggests 
that  she  herself  was  a  wind.  In  the  story  of  Procris  and  Ceplialus  he  invokes  her  asiAura, 
(Ovid.  Met.  vii.  xxviii.),  while  her  Latin  name,  Aurora,  confirms  this  reading.  Vide  Her¬ 
mann  Ueber  das  Wesen,  &c.  98.  On  the  Vases,  Heos. 
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down  to  the  plains  of  Troy,  hovers  over  the  dying  hero,  and,  swiftly  snatch¬ 
ing  up  his  corse,  bears  it  through  the  air.  “  Heos,”  says  the  poet, 
“  groaned,  and  the  earth  was  overspread  by  clouds  and  darkened,  while  at 
one  accord,  all  the  Winds  were  borne  at  the  command  of  their  mother 
rapidly  to  the  plain  of  Priam,  and  hovered  around  the  dying.  And  they 
swiftly  raised  up  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  bore  him  through  the  hoar 
air.  Their  heart  was  grieved  on  account  of  their  dead  brother.  Ether 
groaned  around.” 

’Hear  8’  e(TTovd^r](re,  KaXo^/ayevrj  ve^eecrciv 
H^XuvSrj  8’  apa  yuiu'  Soo)  3  aya  7ruuT€S  urjrui 
M r]Tpbs‘  i<prj[xo(rovr](n,  (dly  fyopeovro  KeXeuSip 
’Ey  7T€olov  Upiup-oio,  ku)  uy.<p€%€ovTo  Savovn, 

O')  r  avripetyavTo  Sows  YLwiov  mu, 

Kai  ecpepov  7 rohiolo  8i’  rfipo s'  u%vuto  8e  crept 
0uyoy,  aSeAepeioto  8£3oo7roVo£‘  ayepi  8’  up ’  uiSrjp 
^E  <TT€Ve' 

Quint.  Cal.  Par.  B.  548 — 65. 

Again, 

- 1  01  0  67 T6T0VT0 

Hous*  Ojtx3piy.ov  i nu  Soo)  (fiepovres  urjrui .” 

Id.  565 —67. 

This  peculiar  myth  is  limited  to  the  Paralipomena  of  Quintus  Calaber,  sup¬ 
posed  to  embody  the  AVjlomg  of  Arctinus  ;  for  the  descriptions  of  Ovid  and 
Philostratus  merely  mention  that  the  goddess  herself  obtains  the  corpse  of 
her  favoured  child  from  Zeus.  The  subject  of  Memnon,  his  monomachia 
with  Achilles,  the  Pscychostasia  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  acquisition 
of  his  body  by  Aurora,  were  favorite  subjects  with  the  Graeco-Italian  artists, 
who  usually  represent  this  part  of  his  history  by  Heos  winged,  carrying 
off  her  son  in  her  arms.  It  is  thus  that  Memnon  is  borne  off  on  the  vase  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  published  by  Mr.  Millingen. d  Although  the  Winds  are 

c  Metarn.  xiii.  sec.  iii.  2  Icon.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  She  there  obtains  furtively  the  body  of  her 
son, — tV  eyy evi'irai  oi  kXeif/cu  tov  vlov. 
d  Anc.  Un.  Mon.  1  Series,  loc.  cit. 
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frequently  depicted  on  works  of  ancient  art,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  where 
they  appear  armed,  their  usual  type  being  that  of  winged  men,  clad  in 
a  short  tunic,  shod  with  endromides  or  hunting  boots,  and  provided  with 
wings. e  There  is  however  a  passage  in  the  Dionysiaca  of  the  Alexandrian 
writer  Nonnus,  in  which  Zephyrus  and  his  companions  put  on  armour  to 
aid  Dionysos  against  the  Indians,  an  idea  probably  taken  from  a  picture. 

“  Kod  7rnrupous  Kara  ttovtov  itynnrevovTe?  ae^ais 

Kvy.arot  7rupyc6(ravT€?  ’E®12PtTX0HSAN  arjrui 

■7V  *yv  *7v  '7v  '7V' 

Ka)  Zfyupo?  KEKO'PTXTO.” 

Nonnus  Dionys.  xxxix.  1.  378 — 80. 

The  fact  then  of  the  Winds  being  armed  is  supported  by  a  writer  of  a  late 
epoch  indeed,  but  who  notwithstanding  mixes  up  a  deal  of  information  other¬ 
wise  lost ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the  Winds  may  be  conceived  to  have 
adopted  this  type  in  order  to  glide  into  the  strife  and  carry  off  more  readily 
the  body  of  their  brother.  The  connection  of  Iris  with  the  Winds  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  for  she  summons  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  to  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus,  as  Hermes  in  the  work  of  Q.  Calaber  f  does  to  that  of  Achilles. 
She  was  also  the  sister  of  the  Harpies, s  now  well  understood  to  represent 
the  storms  or  whirlwinds.  On  the  present  vase  she  appears  unprovided  with 
wings,  a  form  rather  unusual,  but  perhaps  adopted  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
pictorial  effect  of  too  many  winged  figures.  Iris  in  this  respect  recalls  the 
un winged  Nike,  common  on  vases  of  a  secondary  era,  and  this  goddess  or  Nike 
appears  on  the  coins  of  Terina  Brettiorum,  holding  in  one  hand  a  caduceus. 
The  apteral  Heos  h  or  Aurora  is  so  common  as  scarcely  to  require  more  than 
this  remark. 

Another  subject  which  might  be  applied  to  the  figures  is, — Thanatos  and 
Hypnos  bearing  off  the  body  of  Sarpedon  to  Lycia,  accompanied  by  Iris, 

e  They  appear  thus  on  the  Tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrliestes,  in  Stuart’s  Athens,  I. 
Ch.  3.  PI.  3.  and  on  some  of  the  fictile  vases. 

f  Paralip.  iii.  1.  096. 

e  Hesiod.  Theog.  265 — 269. 

h  De  Witte,  Descript,  des  Vases,  p.  33,  No.  70.  Par.  1837,  on  which  Aurora,  Hermes, 
and  Iris  appear  together. 
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according  to  the  manner  suggested  by  Juno*  when  she  wishes  to  accelerate 
the  death  of  that  hero.  The  immediate  duty  devolves  upon  Phoibos  Apollon, 
who,  after  snatching  his  corpse  from  the  slain,  washes  it  in  the  Xanthus 
or  Scamander,  and  delivers  it  over  to  Death  and  Sleep,  Thanatos  and  Hypnos, 
the  twin  children  of  Night,  to  be  transported  to  LyciaJ  The  part  here 
recalls  the  death  of  Glaucus,  k  where  Apollo  delivers  his  body  to  the  Winds 
to  be  borne  to  Lycia.  The  personification  of  Death  and  Sleep  as  winged 
figures  is  well  known  ;  their  being  armed  is  novel,  and  the  figure  behind  the 
corpse  is  a  female — not  male,  consequently  neither  agreeing  with  Apollon,  to 
whom  the  figure  is  departing,  nor  the  friends  or  brethren  to  whom  it 
was  delivered.  Should  future  discoveries  at  Yulci  or  Nola  further  illustrate 
this  subject,  in  case  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  this  last  explana¬ 
tion,  Hypnos  would  be  probably  found  in  the  light,  and  Thanatos  in  the 
dark-haired  figure.  In  the  myth  of  Memnon, 1  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  or 
Zepliyrus  and  Argestes,  would  be  represented.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  for  the  excellent  suggestion  that  these  figures  recall  to  mind, 
the  twin  children  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  Calais  and  Zetes, m  who,  provided 
with  wings  like  their  father,  chased  the  Harpies  from  the  tables  of  Phineus, 
or,  according  to  another  tradition,  killed  the  same  monarch ;  but  I  cannot 
identify  any  point  in  their  story  to  justify  the  supposition  of  the  tutarchi  of 
the  Argo  being  employed  in  a  scene  similar  to  the  present.  For  reasons 
already  developed,  I  prefer  the  Winds  and  Memnon  ;  from  the  repeated  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Winds  in  the  office  of  transporting  the  dead,  and  at  their 
pyres ;  from  the  connexion  of  Aurora  with  the  Attic  myths ;  the  great 
uniformity  prevalent  on  the  fictile  vases  of  Italy  where  Memnon  is  a 

»  Iliad.  xvi.  454.  He/j-Treiy  fuy  Qararov  re  (jiepeiy  Kai  vrjbvfiov  ''Yiryoy. 

3  Ibid.  1.  672—82. 

k  Quintus  Calaber,  Paralip.  iii.  1.  i.  and  seq. 

1  Hesiod.  Theog.  378,  79,  80.  The  antithesis  here  seems  to  be  Argestes  and  Zephyr, 
Boreas  and  Notus.  His  corpse  must  have  travelled  S.  E. 

m  Orpliei  Argonaut.  219,  220.  Apollonius  Rhod.  Argon.  Apollod.  Bibliotli.  I.  c.  9.  s. 
20,  21.  Some  discrepancies  occur  about  where  they  were  winged.  Cf.  Hygin.  fab.  xiv. 
xix.  Hi  capita  pedesque  pennatos  habuisse  feruntur;  or  at  their  sides,  Ovid  Met.  vi. 
719,  Cingere  utrumque  latus.  On  the  vase  in  Millingen,  Anc.  Uned.  Monuments,  they 
are  unarmed  except  with  offensive  weapons. 
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common,  Sarpedon  a  new  subject ;  from  the  similarity  that  the  figure  bears 
to  acknowledged  representations  of  the  same  hero ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
whole  vase  presenting  an  allusion  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death; 
the  obverse,  the  arming  of  the  warrior ;  the  reverse,  his  corpse  borne  along 
in  psychopompic  state  to  Troy  or  Susa  to  be  honored, 

“Tujx/3<«  T€  re*  to  yap  yepas  eVrl  SavoWcov.”  n 

My  views  upon  this  subject  are  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  researches  into  Athenian  antiquities,  while  I  have  been 
recently  shown  a  letter  from  M.  De  Witte,  who  independently  of  my 
researches  inclines  to  the  subject  representing  Sarpedon,  Hypnos,  and 
Thanatos.  Believe  me  to  remain  with  many  thanks  for  your  valuable 
suggestions, 


Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S.A. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

SAMUEL  BIRCH. 


n  II.  xvi.  675.  Applied  to  Sarpedon.  In  this  respect  the  winged  figures  recall  to  mind 

the  Kjjpes  at  the  sides  of  contending  warriors.  Cf.  De  Witte,  Cat.  Durand,  no.  395.  Also 

Millin  Vases  Peints.  iii.  PI.  xlviii.,  where  the  winged  soul  of  Hector  in  full  armor  flies  off 

to  Hades.  Iliad,  xxii.  1.  362.  For  the  psychopomic  office  of  the  Krjpes,  Cf.  II.  ii.  1.  302, 

834.  Schol.  ad  ead.  loc.,  and  Hevne’s  Annot. 

7  * 


Groups  upon  u  JictXle  Fuse  Jburod  uX  Canvurvo . 

A.  /i/  Snas/v  ofJnHavum.es  of London.  Z3  r-  Jvrd  1341. 
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J.  da-sire,  hlftoa. 
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XII.  Obsei'vations  on  Roman  Remains  recently  found  in  London: 
in  a  Letter  from  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  F.S.A.  to  John 
Gage  Rokewode,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Director. 


Read  25th  February  and  March  4th  1841. 


Dear  Sir, 

After  the  lapse  of  some  few  years,  I  resume  the  subject  of  discoveries  of 
Roman  remains  in  London.  Since  the  spring  of  1 836  (when  I  first  had  the 
honour  of  submitting  the  result  of  my  exertions  to  the  notice  of  the  Society) 
there  has  been  little  or  no  intermission  to  excavations  carried  on  throughout 
the  City  for  what  is  termed  “  City  Improvements ,”  and  for  sewerage,  all  of 
which  have  been  more  or  less  productive  in  furnishing  means  for  throwing 
light  on  the  state  of  London  and  its  inhabitants  in  a  remote  and  interesting 
period  of  their  history. 

As  a  preliminary  and  necessary  observation,  I  must  repeat  a  remark  I 
formerly  made,  and  which  must  be  always  kept  in  view  ;  that  these  exca¬ 
vations  are  made  only  at  particular  places,  and  at  irregular  periods,  and  that, 
being  conducted  in  certain  predetermined  directions  of  narrow  width, 
they  are,  after  all,  but  as  intersecting  and  unconnecting  lines,  shewing 
us  here  and  there  glimpses  only  of  what  lies  buried  under  the  mighty  masses 
of  modern  London.  No  provision  is  made  by  the  body  corporate  of  our 
venerable  city  to  turn  aside  the  axe  and  spade  at  the  approach  to  a  frescoed 
wall,  or  a  rich  mosaic  pavement ;  the  hand  of  unchecked  ignorance  in  a 
few  minutes  destroys  what  time  had  spared,  and  often  before  it  is  possible 
for  the  antiquary  to  make  even  a  memorandum  of  the  fact.  These  and  other 
impediments  will  explain  why  in  many  instances  I  content  myself  with 
merely  alluding  to  the  existence  of  buildings  or  other  remains  without 
supplying  details. 

The  extent  of  London,  when  first  colonized  by  the  Romans,  must  have 
been  of  very  circumscribed  bounds.  It  was  not  perhaps  until  a  very  late 
epoch  that  its  gradually  increased  limits  demanded  that  wide  circumvallation, 
the  line  of  which  is  well  ascertained,  though  its  remains  are  now  with 
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difficulty  to  be  traced  here  and  there,  and  are  daily  decreasing  and  becoming 
less  easy  to  be  recognised. 

Recent  discoveries  throw  much  light  on  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
Romano-British  metropolis.  They  indicate  the  localities  of  walls  and 
buildings  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  now  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  formerly  nearer  its  bounds,  which 
were  less  defined  and  subject  to  overflowings  from  the  unembanked  and 
undrained  state  of  the  adjacent  county.  It  must  have  been  the  work  of 
long  and  prosperous  settlement  to  extend  the  City  from  Blackfriars  to  the 
Tower  in  length,  and  from  the  Thames  to  Moorfields  in  width.  That  this 
was  accomplished  by  degrees,  I  think  is  proved  by  the  strong  evidence  of 
funereal  interments. 

These  have  been  often  discovered  in  situations  the  most  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  dwelling-houses  at  the  period  of  sepulture,  and  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  In  many  instances  have  urns  containing 
bones  been  found  contiguous  to  and  even  under  the  remains  of  houses. 
The  latter  doubtless  had  been  erected  long  posterior  to  the  deposit  of 
the  former,  which  must  have  been  made  at  a  period  when  the  site  selected 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  what  then  constituted  the  Town,  the 
well  known  prudence  and  delicacy  of  the  Romans  forbidding  the  inhumation 
of  the  dead  near  the  abodes  of  the  living. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  a  skeleton  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  Bow 
Lane,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  lying  north  and  south,  in  a  kind  of  grave 
formed  with  the  large  drain  tiles  placed  edgeways.  In  its  mouth  was  a 
second-brass  coin,  so  much  corroded  as  to  be  quite  illegible  and  defaced. 
Nearer  Cheapside,  at  some  distance  from  the  skeleton,  were  abundant 
remains  of  pavements,  walls  and  frescoes. 

We  must  suppose  this  interment  and  those  found  in  the  same  line  to  be 
some  of  the  very  earliest,  and  made  in  the  infant  state  of  the  city ;  those  met 
with  at  a  distance  more  remote,  such  as  Moorgate  Street,  Bishopsgate,  and 
Houndsditch,  may  be  assigned  to  intermediate  periods,  as  the  city  advanced  to 
its  ultimate  extent,  when  Shoreditch,  Moorfields,  Goodman’s  Fields,  Spital- 
fields,  Whitechapel/  and  Holbornb  were  resorted  to  as  burial  places.  Along 

“  See  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXVII.;  Woodward’s  Letter  to  Wren;  Stow;  and  Maitland. 
b  Mr.  R  Kelsey,  of  tlie  Sewers’  Office,  informs  me,  that  a  few  years  since  some  Roman 
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the  line  of  the  London  Wall  at  Finsbury,  was  found  a  large  number  of  urns,  and 
an  inscription  to  Grata,  the  daughter  of  Dagobitus,  by  her  husband  Solinus.c 

The  extensive  remains  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  a  more  considerable  portion  of  Southwark  than  is  generally 
imagined  ought  to  be  comprised  in  Londinium. 

Gale,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  remarks, 
“  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  Roman  station,  denominated  London,  was 
erected  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  to  secure  their  conquests  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  before  they  reduced  the  Trinobantes,”  &c. 

Salmon,*1  Woodward, e  and  others,  partly  from  the  authority  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  monk  of  Ravennas,  and  partly  from  the  prevalence  of  Roman  re¬ 
mains,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Other  writers  have  denied  that  Londinium 
was  either  originally  situated  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  or  included 
any  portion  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  river.  We  shall  not  greatly  err,  I 
think,  in  fixing  the  truth  midway  between  these  opinions. 

That  the  county  of  Kent  was  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  rest  of  Britain  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Caesar,  corroborated  by  the 
numerous  remains  of  subordinate  Stations  and  Villas  spread  over  this  fertile 
county,  connected  by  vicinal  roads  with  the  sea  coasts,  with  the  well- 
understood  lines  of  road  running  from  Rutupium  and  Dubris,  to  Londinium, 
and  doubtless  with  others  leading  to  the  Portus  Lemanis,  and  to  the  East  of 
Sussex.  The  intercourse  then  between  this  county  and  the  metropolis  would 
be  constant,  both  as  regards  commerce  and  the  influx  of  foreign  traders  and 
merchants,  as  well  as  the  continual  marching  of  troops  to  the  internal  parts 
of  the  empire.  Though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
bridge  or  trajectus,  yet  I  conceive  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  Romans  could  neglect  constructing  so  essential  a  medium  of  intercourse. 

remains  were  met  with  at  Holborn  Hill,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  They  consisted  of  an 
earthen  urn,  filled  with  burnt  bones,  and  a  large  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  of  a  pale  red 
kind,  inclosed  in  an  oaken  case,  measuring  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  A  most  extensive 
excavation  has  been  lately  made  in  this  district,  in  the  line  of  the  Fleet  Ditch,  which  might 
have  been  turned  to  advantage  for  further  evidence  with  regard  to  the  disputed  antiquity  of 
the  entrance  to  London  by  the  present  line  of  road  from  Holborn  to  Newgate  Street,  but 
I  failed  in  gaining  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  access  to  the  works. 

c  See  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  1837.  d  Survey  of  England.  e  Letter  to  Wren,  1711. 
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The  passage  would  then  be  necessarily  protected  by  fortifications,  and  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  would  speedily  follow.  In  making  the  approaches 
to  the  new  London  Bridge,  on  the  Southwark  side,  vast  remains  of  buildings 
were  encountered,  extending,  almost  from  the  river  side,  a  considerable  way 
inland  ;  unfortunately,  these  discoveries  were  not  attended  to  with  the  care 
they  merited,  or  they  might  have  led  to  important  conclusions  on  the  point 
in  question/  But  during  the  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  extensive 
warehouses  adjoining  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  copious  evidence  of  the  site 
having  been  occupied  by  buildings  was  supplied  in  the  traces  of  walls,  tessellae, 
frescoes,  amphorae,  domestic  utensils,  and  coins.  Among  the  last  was  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Decursio  type  of  Nero,  in  large  brass,  and  the  Pax  Augusti  of 
Vespasian  in  second  brass,  both  finely  preserved,  together  with  denarii  of 
Vespasian  and  Severus.  Bronze  paterae  were  also  found  with  the  dolphin 
pattern  ornaments  ;  lamps  in  terra-cotta,  and  abundance  of  Samian  and  other 
pottery.  A  few  years  since  a  tessellated  pavement,  apparently  in  fine 
condition,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Gwilt,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church.  The  large  collection  of  glass  and  earthen  vessels,  lamps,  &c. 
in  the  possession  of  this  gentleman,  serve  to  support  the  claim  of  this  loca¬ 
lity  to  be  included  in  Londinium.  It  is  true,  the  site  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  river  is  low,  and  in  part  boggy,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  less 
favourable  for  building  than  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  evidently  at  times 
subjected  to  overflowings  of  the  river,  but  natural  disadvantages  were  easily 
surmounted  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Romans.  In  boggy  as  well 
as  in  loose  sandy  foundations,  huge  piles  of  timber  were  driven  in  to  coun¬ 
teract  these  obstacles.  On  these  piles  were  usually  placed,  first,  a  thick 
stratum  of  chalk,  then  a  layer  of  rubble  and  tiles  cemented  together.  On 
this  solid  substructure,  the  houses  were  as  firm  and  secure  as  on  the  best 
natural  foundations.  This  mode  was  adopted  in  Thames  Street,  near  the 
Tower,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  An  example  was  also  furnished 
during  the  progress  of  excavations  for  the  south  wing  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  when  a  perfect  tessellated  flooring  of  a 
room  was  laid  open,  together  with  walls  and  passages  leading  to  other  apart- 

f  See  Sir  W.  Dugdale’s  History  of  Embanking,  p.  G5;  Bagford’s  Letter  to  Hearne, 
in  the  Lelandi  Collectanea,  vol.i.  p.  58  ;  and,  in  illustration  of  recent  discoveries,  Mr.  Gwilt’s 
Collection,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Corner  in  vol.  XXV.  of  the  Archaeologia. 
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ments,  all  of  which  were  found  to  have  been  built  on  piles.  About  twenty 
feet  north  of  the  house  were  procured  coins  of  Claudius,  Domitian,  Valens, 
and  Gratian,  a  terra-cotta  lamp  and  pottery,  and  on  the  tessellated  floor 
itself  were  picked  up  several  of  the  small  brass  coins  of  the  Constantine  family, 
which  shew  that  this  house  was  occupied  at  least  as  late  as  the  period  when 
they  were  in  circulation.  As  minute  details  of  the  remains  of  the  building 
would  be  tedious,  I  must  refer  you  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  has 
very  kindly  supplied  me  with,  together  with  other  drawings  illustrative  of 
objects  described  in  my  present  communication. 

But  the  occurrence  of  vestiges  of  permanent  occupancy  of  this  locality  by 
the  Romans,  is  almost  uninterrupted  from  the  river  to  St.  George’s  Church 
in  the  line  of  the  present  High  Street.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  considerable  remains  were  disclosed  on  the  right  of  the  street  about 
a  hundred  yards  north  of  this  church,  consisting  of  flue  and  roof 
tiles,  urns,  Samian  pottery,  beads,  a  small  bell,  fragments  of  glass 
bottles,  a  large  brass  coin  of  Faustina  the  elder,  plated  denarii  of 
Tiberius  and  Severus,  and  small  brass  of  Tetricus,  together  with  fresco 
paintings  of  a  description  very  superior  to  those  generally  met  with 
in  London.  These  last  were  of  a  variety  of  colours  and  patterns,  some  com¬ 
posed  of  a  dark  ground  with  borders  of  green,  red  and  white  stripes,  others 
exhibiting  foliage  and  flowers  in  green,  white,  and  yellow,  on  a  dark  ground. 
Most  of  these  paintings  appear  to  have  been  executed  at  two  distinct  periods. 
Over  the  original,  which  is  red,  a  layer  of  composition  has  been  spread,  which 
has  been  coloured  in  a  different  style.  This  most  probably  must  have  taken 
place  many  years  after  the  first  decoration,  as  the  permanency  of  the  pigments 
used  by  the  ancients  would  almost  preclude  the  necessity  of  renovation.  I 
exhibit  a  specimen  in  which  I  have  partly  cut  away  the  upper  layer  to  shew 
the  under  and  original  one,  still  firm  and  unfaded.  Corroborative  of  the 
extent  of  the  city  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  may  be  mentioned  the 
burial-ground  in  the  Kent  Road  on  which  the  Dissenters’  chapel  stands, 
where  the  deposits  of  urns  containing  burnt  bones  and  coins  have  been  so 
frequently  and  in  such  numbers  discovered,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  coeval 
populousness  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  1835,  a  communication  was  made 
to  the  Society  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Kempe.s  To  the  present  day  scarcely 

S  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXVI. 
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does  an  interment  take  place  in  the  modern  burying  place  without  revealing 
a  portion  of  the  unexhausted  remains  of  the  Roman  cemetery. 

Deferring  the  consideration  of  a  question  which  naturally  intrudes  on  our 
attention,  namely,  the  bridge  or  medium  of  connection  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  city,  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the  opposite  shore. 

We  are  enabled  to  obtain  correct  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  many  of  the 
Roman  towns  in  Britain  by  the  durability  of  their  walls,  many  of  which,  as 
those  of  Yindomus  and  Verulamium,  are  still  more  or  less  discernible  :  but 
Londinium,  never  depopulated  or  abandoned,  growing  in  strength  and 
power,  has  long  since  liberated  herself  from  mural  boundaries.  In  a  very 
few  years,  the  very  vestiges  of  her  walls  will  be  swept  away  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  soi.  disant  improvement. 

The  line  of  the  wall  on  the  land  side  is,  however,  well  ascertained :  of 
that  portion  which  Fitz  Stephen  informs  us  bounded  the  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  many  persons  have  hitherto  been  in  doubt ;  though  without 
reason,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  At  the  same  time  what  Fitz  Stephen 
adds  relative  to  this  wall  on  the  water  side  being  overturned  and  destroyed 
by  the  water,  seems  altogether  erroneous  and  improbable,  as  the  Roman 
masonry  is  well  known  to  be  impervious  to  the  action  of  that  element.  The 
present  Thames  Street  follows  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall. 

A  fewr  months  since  some  valuable  contributions  to  our  scanty  topogra¬ 
phical  materials  were  furnished,  which  confirm  the  account  given  us  of  the  line 
of  the  Wall  by  the  before  mentioned  author.  The  excavations  for  sewerage, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  I  am  about  to  detail,  commenced  at  Blackfriars. 
The  workmen  having  advanced,  without  impediment,  to  the  foot  of  Lambeth 
Hill,  were  there  checked  by  a  wall  of  extraordinary  strength,  which  formed 
an  angle  with  the  Hill  and  Thames  Street.  Upon  this  wall  the  contractor 
for  the  sewers  was  obliged  to  open  his  course  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty 
feet ;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  structure  had  to  be  overthrown,  to 
the  great  consumption  of  time  and  labour.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the 
solidity  and  thickness  of  this  wall,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  careful 
notes  as  to  its  construction  and  course. 

It  extends  (as  far  as  I  had  the  means  of  observing)  from  Lambeth  Hill  to 
Gueenhithe,  with  occasional  breaks.  In  thickness  it  measured  from  eight  to 
ten  feet.  The  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  was  about  eight  feet,  in 
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some  places  more  or  less ;  it  reached  to  within  about  nine  feet  from  the 
present  street,  and  three  from  that  which  indicates  the  period  of  the  fire  of 
London,  in  this  district  easily  recognised.  In  some  places,  the  ground-work 
of  the  houses  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1666  abut  on  the  wall. 

The  foundation  was  made  in  the  following  manner.  Oaken  piles  were  first 
used  ;  upon  these  was  laid  a  stratum  of  chalk  and  stones,  and  then  a  course 
of  hewn  sand-stones  from  three  to  four  feet,  by  two  and  two  and  a  half,  firmly 
cemented  with  the  well  known  compound  of  quick  lime,  sand,  and  pounded 
tile.  Upon  this  solid  substructure  was  built  the  wall,  composed  of  rag  and 
flint,  with  layers  of  red  and  yellow,  plain  and  curved-edged  tiles.  The  mortar 
throughout  was  quite  equal  in  strength  to  the  tiles,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  separated  by  force. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  wall  is  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  the  existence  of  an  anterior  building,  which  from  some  cause  or  other 
must  have  been  destroyed.  Many  of  the  large  stones  above  mentioned  are 
sculptured  and  ornamented  with  mouldings,  which  denote  their  prior  use  in 
a  frieze  or  entablature  of  an  edifice,  the  magnitude  of  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  fact  of  these  stones  weighing,  in  many  instances,  upwards  of 
half  a  ton.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  this  structure,  its  site, 
or  cause  of  its  overthrow,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  destruction  having  been  effected  by  the  insurgent  Britons  under 
Boadicea  suggests  itself.  I  observed,  also,  that  fragments  of  sculptured 
marble  had  been  worked  into  the  wall,  and  also  a  portion  of  a  stone  carved 
with  an  elegant  ornament  of  the  trellis-work  pattern,  the  compartments  being 
filled  alternately  with  leaves  and  fruit.  This  has  apparently  belonged  to  an 
altar.  In  Thames  Street,  opposite  Queen  Street,  about  two  years  since,  a 
wall,  precisely  similar  in  general  character,  was  met  with ;  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt  of  its  having  originally  formed  part  of  the  same. 

When  Londinium  was  first  fortified  with  walls  we  are  ignorant.  Its  de¬ 
fenceless  state,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  when  together  with  Verulamium  and 
Camalodunum  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Britons  is  well  known  ;  and  a  long 
time  subsequent,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  equally  unfit  to  oppose  an 
invading  force,  as  Mamertinus  relates  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Allectus,  the 
city  was  easily  captured  by  the  troops  of  Asclepiodotus.  I  think  the  most 
reasonable  suppositions  to  be  that  they  were  either  thrown  up  on  the  reco- 
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very  of  the  province  by  Constantius,  or,  still  later,  by  Theodosius,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  instaurabat  urbes  et  prcesidiaria,  castra 
limitesque  vigiliis  tuebatur  et  prcetenturis  :  Lib.  xxviii.  cap.  3. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  other  remarkable  discoveries. 

In  London  Wall,  opposite  Finsbury  Chambers,  at  the  depth  of  nineteen 
feet,  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  subterranean  Aqueduct  was  laid  open. 
It  was  found  to  run  towards  Finsbury,  under  the  houses  of  the  Circus,  about 
twenty  feet.  At  the  termination  were  five  iron  bars  fastened  perpendicu¬ 
larly  into  the  masonry,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  weeds 
and  sedge  from  choking  the  watercourse.  At  the  opening  of  this  work, 
towards  the  city,  was  an  arch,  three  feet  six  inches  high,  from  the  crown  to 
the  springing  wall,  and  three  feet  three  inches  wide,  composed  of  fifty  tiles,, 
disposed  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (Plate  XVII.  fig.  7-) ;  the  spandrels  were 
filled  in  with  rag  stone,  to  afford  strength  to  the  work.  This  arch  was  not 
worked  on  a  centre,  but  corbeled  over  by  hand,  the  key-stone  being  half  a 
tile  and  cement. 

This  aqueduct  took  a  southern  course  for  about  sixty  yards,  where  it  ter¬ 
minated.  The  workmen  informed  me  that  the  entrance  was  evidently  above 
ground  and  open  to  the  air,  as  large  quantities  of  moss,  retaining  its  natural 
appearance,  still  adhered  to  the  masonry.  I  observed  an  instance  of  the 
durability  of  this  vegetable  substance  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  wide-mouthed 
vase,  near  Lothbury,  in  which  was  placed,  probably  as  a  cover  to  bones  or 
ashes,  a  turf  of  moss,  still  compact  and  possessing  much  of  its  original  cha¬ 
racter. 

In  clearing  out  this  ancient  work  many  urns  of  black  earth  were  found, 
with  a  gold  ring,  set  with  a  garnet,  on  which  is  engraved  a  horse,, 
running  at  full  speed,  in  the  best  style  of  workmanship.11  This  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  rather  fruitful  in  Roman  remains,  in  which  may  be  particularised, 
knives,  a  pair  of  scissors,  drinking  cups,  brass  rings,  Samian  pottery,  and 
coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  the  Faustina?.  A  Pius,  in 
second  brass,  has  the  scarce  and  interesting  reverse  of  Britannia.  All  the 
coins  found  in  this  line  of  the  sewerage  were  finely  preserved,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  metal  implements  and  ornaments. 

The  course  of  the  sewerage  up  Bloomfield  Street  was  marked  by  the  well 
known  natural  features  of  the  locality,  demonstrating  its  original  boggy  and 

Now  in  tlxe  possession  of  John  Newman,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
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marshy  character. s  Portions,  however,  seem  to  have  been  partly  drained  or 
filled  in  by  the  Romans,  as  towards  Eldon  Street  many  well  preserved  urns 
were  found,  probably  deposited  for  funereal  purposes.  Opposite  Liverpool 
Street  a  circular  piece  of  thin  brass  was  picked  up,  on  which  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  suckled  by  the  wolf  under  the  fig-tree  : 

% 

Arbor  erat :  remanent  vestigia  :  quseque  vocatur 
Rumina  nunc  ficus,  Roniula  ficus  erat. 

Venit  ad  expositos  (mirum)  lupa  foeta  gemellos 

In  Eldon  Street,  on  the  north  of  Finsbury  Circus,  as  the  excavations  pro¬ 
ceeded  westward,  the  traces  of  the  ancient  moor  became  fainter,  and  were 
at  last  lost  in  undisturbed  native  gravel. 

Threadneedle  Street  has  furnished  us  with  some  rich  specimens  of  the 
ornamented  Samian  pottery,  with  bronze  fibulae,  and  coins. 

Leadenhall  Street  abounded  in  the  debris  of  buildings.  Here  we  found 
an  elegantly  worked  head  of  a  bacchante,  in  glass,  of  a  dark  blue  and  white. 
It  had  formed  the  base  of  a  handle  to  a  vase  or  cup,  such  as  are  figured  in 
Montfaucon.  Similar  heads,  but  in  green  glass,  have  been  procured  from 
East  Cheap.  We  also  obtained  from  this  street  a  beautiful  specimen  of  what 
we  term  the  Romano-British  pottery,  of  a  thin  fabric,  and  ornamented  with 
figures  of  dogs  and  hares.  That  this  peculiar  kind  of  ware  was  manufactured 
in  Britain,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Artis  for  deciding,  who  discovered  se¬ 
veral  in  the  pottery  near  Caistor,  in  Northamptonshire  but  it  does  not  appear 
restricted  to  Britain,  havingbeen  discovered  as  frequently  in  France  andFlanders. 

In  Fenchurch  Street,  between  Mincing  Lane  and  Billiter  Street,  the  soil 
incumbent  on  the  Roman  level  extended  to  twelve  and  fourteen  feet.  About 
two  feet  lower,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  feet  beneath  the  present  surface,  were 
abundance  of  tiles,  mortar,  and  fresco,  with  pottery,  a  terra-cotta  female 
head,  and  a  mill-stone. 

At  the  entrance  of  Lime-street  from  Fenchurch-street,  the  ground  was 
thickly  intersected  with  walls  as  far  as  Cullum-street,  where  the  excavations 
ceased.  These  were  all  well  built.  Heaps  of  fresco-paintings  lay  in  juxta- 

&  It  may  be  mentioned  that  an  immense  number  of  human  skulis  were  found  throughout 
this  street. 

h  Ovid.  Fasti,  Lib.  ii.  1.  411,  dfc. 

1  See  Artis’s  “  Durobrivse  Identified.” 
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position,  and  clearly  corroborated  the  indications  afforded  by  the  numerous 
walls,  that  this  part  of  the  city  must  have  been  thickly  populated. 
Throughout  Seething-lane,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  and  close  to  St. 
Olave’s  church  walls,  tessellated  pavements  were  cut  through.  On  one  of 
the  latter,  or  very  near,  was  found  a  fragment  of  sculptured  stone  in  alto- 
relievo,  representing  three  clothed  figures  seated,  with  baskets  of  fruit  in 
their  laps.  Only  the  lower  half  of  this  group  was  remaining ;  as  it  was 
unwashed  and  instantly  carried  off  by  the  overseer  of  the  works,  I  had  no 
means  of  making  a  satisfactory  examination  of  it.  Opposite  St.  Benet’s-place 
in  Gracechurch-street,  in  digging  the  foundation  for  two  houses,  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  Roman  dwellings,  which  occupied  the  site,  were  laid  open.  But 
I  have  here  to  remark,  that  I  did  not  perceive  any  walls  crossing  Grace¬ 
church-street,  although  openings  were  in  several  places  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  While  on  the  East  Cheap  side,  and  throughout  Little  East 
Cheap,  towards  the  Tower,  foundations  of  houses  were  found  at  every  step, 
and  at  the  usual  depth,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ; 
here  the  native  gravelly  soil  was  comparatively  superficial,  a  fact  which 
would  materially  support  the  opinion  of  the  present  Gracechurch-street  and 
Old  Fish-street  Hill  occupying  the  route  of  one  of  the  Roman  roads,  which 
would  be  that  leading  through  Ad  Fines,  Durolipons,  Durobrivse,  &c. 

A  similar  absence  of  the  usual  indications  of  buildings  I  observed  in 
Cannon-street.  But  the  more  we  see  of  the  subterranean  parts  of  London, 
the  greater  hesitation  should  we  feel  in  attempting  to  lay  down  plans  of  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  ancient  streets,  or  in  adopting  those  already 
put  forth.  It  is  much  the  safer  and  wiser  course  to  remain  in  scepticism  on 
points  which  with  present  evidence  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled,  than  to 
come  to  conclusions  upon  partial  data.  A  dedicatory  altar  has  often 
prompted  a  fertile  imagination  to  find  a  temple,  and  many  other  non- 
sequiturs  have  been  formed  and  persisted  in  from  the  ascendency  of  zeal 
over  judgement. 

In  the  middle  of  Pudding-lane,  running  to  the  bottom,  and,  as  the  workmen 
told  me,  even  across  Thames- street,  is  a  strong  wall,  formed  of  layers  of  red 
and  yellow  tiles,  and  rag-stones,  which  appeared  to  have  appertained  to  a 
building  of  considerable  extent.  The  hypocaust  belonging  thereto  was  partly 
laid  open,  as  shewn  with  the  adjoining  wall  in  the  engraving.  (Plate  XVIII.) 
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In  Queen-street,  near  Thames-street,  several  walls  crossed  the  street ; 
among  them  were  found  two  thin  bands  of  pure  gold,  apparently  used  for 
armlets, k  and  midway,  opposite  Well  Court,  at  the  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  was  a 
flooring  of  red  tesserae,  fourteen  feet  square.  Three  or  four  feet  above  ran 
chalk  walls,  such  as  are  met  with  throughout  London,  which,  of  course,  are 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  epoch. 

Throughout  Paternoster-row,  a  variety  of  interesting  objects  were 
procured,  such  as  amphorae,  some  of  very  capacious  dimensions,  fragments 
of  glass  vessels,  and  bone-pins  for  the  hair.  An  extensive  and  superb 
tessellated  pavement,  discovered  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  six  inches,  was  cut 
through  and  destroyed  during  my  unavoidable  absence  from  the  works.  I 
gathered  the  following  particulars  from  a  person  who  was  present  at 
its  destruction.  It  extended  at  least  forty  feet.  The  border  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  I  can  decide  from  the  description,  was  composed  of  the  rich 
guilloche  pattern,  inclosing  rosettes.  Towards  the  centre  were  compart¬ 
ments,  in  which,  in  variegated  colours,  were  depicted  birds  and  beasts.  In 
one  division  was  an  object  resembling  a  star-fish.  This  meagre  account, 
calculated  only  to  excite  curiosity  and  regret,  is  all  I  am  able  to  supply ; 
nor  can  I  give  more  satisfactory  information  on  a  portion  of  another  fine 
pavement,  discovered  under  similar  circumstances  in  Bartholomew  lane, 
near  the  Bank.  Of  this  a  large  piece  was  preserved  by  the  “  City  Authorities,” 
but  where  it  has  been  deposited  I  cannot  learn.  I  must  not  pass  over  the 
remains  found  in  Paternoster-row,  without  mentioning  that  at  a  depth  some¬ 
what  greater  than  the  position  of  the  pavement,  was  a  skeleton  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  tiles,  an  interment  analogous  to  that  found  in  Bow-lane. 

A  tessellated  pavement,  found  beneath  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Volkman,  101, 
Bishopsgate-street-within,  has  met  with  a  better  fate  than  those  just 
referred  to.  This  was  discovered  in  October,  1839,  in  sinking  a  squareMrain, 
but  was  only  laid  open  to  the  extent  of  30 \  inches  by  24.  The  proprietor, 
on  being  made  sensible  of  the  interest  attached  to  this  work  of  art,  ordered 
bricks  to  be  laid  over,  so  that  it  is  preserved  for  any  future  investigation, 
should  an  opportunity  occur.  It  lies  fifty-  three  feet  from  the  street,  and 
fifteen  from  the  Excise  Yard,  and  is  thirteen  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of 
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the  street.  The  portion  opened  appears  to  be  merely  part  of  one  compart¬ 
ment  of  a  floor.  It  is  composed  of  black  and  white  tesserae  arranged  in  squares 
and  diamonds,  as  exhibited  in  the  sketch,  (Plate  XVII.  figg.  1,  2.)  by  the  side 
of  which  I  have  ventured  to  offer  a  restoration  of  the  pattern.  In  the  same 
cellar,  a  few  years  since,  stood  an  arch  contiguous  to  the  street,  which  was 
described  to  me  as  having  been  formed  of  square  flat  tiles,  laid  in  mortar  of 
such  extreme  hardness,  that  the  structure  was  with  difficulty  pulled  down.i 
I  now  proceed  to  detail  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  Bush-lane 
and  its  vicinity.  Advancing  up  the  lane,  several  walls  of  considerable 
thickness  were  crossed,  which,  together  with  abundance  of  fresco-paintings, 
portions  of  tessellated  pavements  and  tiles,  betokened  the  former  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  site  for  dwelling-houses.  But  opposite  Scot’s  Yard  a  formidable 
wall  of  extraordinary  thickness  was  found  to  cross  the  street  diagonally.  It 
measured  in  width  twenty  feet.  It  was  built  of  flints  and  rag,  with  occa¬ 
sional  masses  of  tiles.  On  the  north  side,  however,  there  was  such  a 
preponderance  of  flints,  and  on  the  south  such  a  marked  excess  of  ragstone, 
as  to  justify  raising  a  question  as  to  whether  one  half  might  not  have  been 
constructed  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  other,  though  the  reason  for  an 
addition  to  a  ten-foot  wall  is  not  apparent.  So  firmly  had  time  solidified  the 
mortar  and  ripened  its  power,  that  the  labourers,  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
demolish  the  wall,  were  compelled  literally  to  drill  a  tunnel  through  it  to 
admit  the  sewer.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  destination  of  this 
wall,  whether  it  formed  part  of  a  public  building  or  a  citadel,  it  must  have 
been  perverted  from  its  primary  destination  at  some  period  during  the 
Roman  dynasty.  The  excavation  was  carried  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  the 
remains  of  the  wall  appearing  six  feet  below  the  street  level.  Adjoining  the 
north  side  of  the  wall,  and  running  absolutely  upon  it,  was  a  pavement  of 
white  tesserae,  together  with  a  flooring  of  lime  and  pounded  tiles,  supporting 
the  tiles  of  a  hypocaust  in  rows  of  about  one  dozen,  two  feet  apart ;  with  these 


1  It  is  so  seldom  that  I  have  witnessed,  during  my  researches  in  London,  either  in 
public  bodies  or  in  private  individuals,  any  disposition  to  encourage  or  tolerate  antiquarian 
investigation,  that  an  instance  of  an  intelligent  and  conservative  spirit  deserves  especial 
notice.  I  therefore  make  honourable  mention  of  Mr.  John  Shelton,  who  very  promptly 
gave  notice  of  the  discovery  of  this  pavement,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  saving  it. 
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were  several  of  the  square,  hollow  tiles,  such  as  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  domestic  habitations,  for  conveying  the  heated  air  from  the  hypocaust  to 
the  apartments,  but  which  were  here  somewhat  out  of  place,  and  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  pillars,  by  being  filled  with  mortar.  These  remains  must 
therefore  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the  great  wall 
crossing  this  lane.  It  appears  that  this  wall  was  met  with  in  digging 
foundations  for  houses,  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  has  served  to 
furnish  Maitland  with  reasons  for  imagining  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  city  on  the  Thames  side  ; 1  but  if  it  were  ever  a  work  of  this 
kind,  it  would  rather  have  been  the  northern  than  the  southern  limit.  That 
it  was  not  the  latter,  appears  clear  enough.  It  is  always  easier  in  these 
matters  to  say  what  a  thing  is  not ,  than  what  it  is.  If  this  wall  ever  con¬ 
stituted  a  portion  of  the  city  boundary,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  infant  metropolis  was  comparatively  circumscribed  and  its 
boundaries  and  arrangements  altogether  on  a  plan  and  scale  far  different  from 
those  of  later  times.  The  remaining  portion  of  Bush-lane  was  intersected 
by  the  walls  of  houses  as  far  as  Cannon-street ;  the  last  met  with  running 
under  the  pavement  of  that  street. 

In  Scot’s  Yard,  opposite  the  great  wall,  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  was 
another  wall,  eight  feet  thick,  composed  entirely  of  the  oblong  tiles  and 
mortar.  It  descended  to  the  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  where,  alongside,  were 
pavements  of  lime  and  gravel,  such  in  fact  as  are  used  as  substrata  for  tessellae, 
and  are  still,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  employed  for  the  floorings  of  barns. 

In  Chequers-court,  leading  from  Bush-lane,  I  picked  up  from  among  many 
broken  tiles,  a  fragment  inscribed  P  ■  PR  *  B-,  with  the  lower  part  of  another 
letter,  which  appears  to  have  been  anR.  (Plate XVII.  figg.3,  4.)  This  inscription 
is  evidently  connected  with  others  which  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  vicinity.  The  second  has  only  the  termination  of  an  impression, -BR; 

1  Gale,  Com.  Ant.  Iter.  p.  89,  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Lond.  p.  12.  It  is  probable  that  both 
the  wall  in  Bush  Lane,  and  the  remains  adjoining  in  Scot’s  Yard,  were  noticed  on  this 
occasion.  The  wall  mentioned  by  Gale,  “  mirae  crassitudinis  et  firmitatis,”  seems  identical 
with  the  former  ;  the  tessellated  pavements,  and  other  vestigia  of  houses,  are  evidently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  latter. 
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the  third,  found  in  Bloomfield-street,  Finsbury,  reads -P’  Bid'  LON.  (Plate  XVII. 
fig.  5.)  In  this  at  least  one  letter  preceding  the  P.  is  gone.  The  fourth  spe¬ 
cimen  is  entire,  on  a  perfect  tile,  nine  inches  square,  and  one  and  a  half  inch 
thick,  and  varies  from  the  others.  It  reads  PRB*  LON  .  (fig.  6.)  This  tile 
was  found  about  two  months  since  in  Lambeth-hill,  with  another  precisely 
similar,  lying  with  a  large  oblong  tile  on  a  flooring  of  concrete,  about  ten  yards 
to  the  north  of  a  wall  four  feet  thick,  which  seems  to  form  an  angle  with  the 
portion  of  tlieThames-street  wall,  before  described  as  running  up  Lambeth-hill. 
These  inscriptions,  originally  designed  hut  to  certify  to  the  particular  make 
of  the  humble  material  on  which  they  are  impressed,  and  never  intended  but 
for  a  local  purpose,  become  in  the  critical  eye  of  the  topographer  of  the 
greatest  interest.  They  are  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  I  believe  they  are  the 
only  recorded  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  wTord  Londinium  in  Roman 
inscriptions,  if  we  except  the  P.LON  on  the  coins  of  the  Constantine  family, 
and  the  initials  ML  (supposed  to  signify  the  same)  on  those  of  Carausius 

i 

and  Allectus.  The  BR  occurring  in  two,  and  the  BR  ( Bri )  in  one,  I  con¬ 
ceive  must  mean  Britannicus,  or  Britannia;,  the  P,  PR,  may  be  per  prce- 
fectum,  or  pro  prcefecto,  denoting  that  the  tiles  had  been  made  for  some 
public  works,  under  the  immediate  care  or  order  of  the  prefect,  by  which 
their  identity  might  be  guaranteed,  in  case  the  actual  maker  or  contractor 
had  supplied  bad  materials.111  The  PRB- LON  might,  however,  simply  mean, 
Probation  Londinii,  proved  (of  the  proper  quality)  at  London.  As  all  these 
inscriptions  are  different,  it  is  very  probable  we  may  find,  at  some  future 
period,  perfect  specimens  of  the  defective  ones,  or  further  varieties,  which 
may  enable  us  to  give  a  positive  and  correct  reading  of  the  questionable 
part ;  of  the  latter,  the  LON,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  word  Londinium  first 
occurs  in  Tacitus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  33.  “  Londinium, — copia  negotiatorum  et  com- 
meatuum  maximh  celebre,”  &c.  Subsequently,  as  we  learn  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  it  was  called  Augusta.  In  speaking  of  the  marching  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  from  Rutupium  to  Londinium  to  quell  the  Piets  and  Scots,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  egressus  tendensque  ad  Lundinium  vetus  oppidum,  quod  Augustam 

m  Other  readings  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves  ;  the  PR  may  perhaps  with  equal 
propriety  stand  for  Praeses  or  Procurator. 
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posteritas  adpellavit.”  11  Lib.  2 7*  The  absence  of  inscriptions  among  the 
Roman  remains  in  London  is  striking,  but  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  must  explain  the  non-existence  of  temples, 
public  buildings,  and  the  city  walls.  Every  stone,  like  every  inch  of  ground 
in  London,  has  its  value.  Continued  building  and  rebuilding,  for  centuries, 
has  never  allowed  inscribed  stones  to  sink  into  the  safe  obscurity  which 
in  less  populated  and  more  remote  stations  has  shielded  these  memorials  of 
our  predecessors  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  avarice.  But  “  though 
the  gold  be  wmnting” — though  our  Londinium  cannot  rival  in  remains  of 
public  buildings,  costly  statues,  and  sculptured  sarcophagi  and  altars,  the 
towns  of  the  mother -country,  yet  the  reflective  antiquary  can  still  find  ma¬ 
terials  to  work  on, — can  point  to  the  localities  of  the  less  obtrusive  and 
imposing,  but  not  less  useful  structures — the  habitations  of  the  mercantile 
and  trading  population  of  this  ever  mercantile  town.  The  numerous  works 
of  ancient  art  which  have  been  yet  preserved,  afford  us  copious  materials 
for  studying  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Roman  colonists ;  the 
introduction  and  state  of  many  of  the  arts  during  their  long  sojourn  in 
Britain,  and  their  positive  or  probable  influence  on  the  British  inhabitants. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  high  aim  and  scope  of  the  science  of  antiquities  — -  to 
study  mankind  through  their  works. 

It  appears  that  we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  London  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Dion  Cassius, 
who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  alludes  to  a  bridge  when 
recording  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  (A.D.  44).  He 
states  that  “  the  Britons  having  fled  to  the  Thames,  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  easily  forded  it,  well  knowing  the  shallows  and  depths ;  while  the 
Romans  pursuing,  were,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  fordable  parts,  greatly 
endangered.  But  the  Gauls  again  setting  sail  and  some  of  them  having 
passed  over  by  the  bridge  further  up  the  Thames,  they  attacked  the  Britons 
on  every  side  with  great  slaughter ;  but,  blindly  pursuing  the  fugitives,  many 
perished  in  the  bogs  and  marshes^’ 0 

This  notice  of  a  bridge,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  to  locality,  is 

11  This  spelling  of  the  word  Londinium  is  probably  a  corruption.  See  Burton,  Com.  Ant. 
Iter.  p.  163. 

o  Dion  Cassius,  Lib.  LX.  Sec.  20. 
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clear  and  positive  as  to  the  very  early  erection  of  one  somewhere  at  or  near 
London.  It  is  not  likely  that  if  a  bridge  had  not  been  thrown  across  the 
Thames  either  at  that  early  period  or  in  subsequent  times  ;  that  this  historian 
would  have  written  as  he  did.  The  only  question  that  may  be  raised, 
appears  to  be  the  possibility  of  this  author’s  speaking  of  the  bridge,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  merely  because  one  was  known  to  him  at  the  period  when 
he  wrote  (almost  two  centuries  later). 

But  the  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  rest  in  attempting  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  London  at  any  period  during  the  positive 
settlement  of  that  people  in  Britain.  That  the  Romans,  to  whom  the 
building  of  bridges  was  an  every-day  business,  should  have  omitted  erect¬ 
ing  a  work  so  indispensable  for  the  continual  traffic  and  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  divisions  of  their  chief  city,  and  so  necessary  for  communication 
from  all  parts  of  the  province,  is  quite  inconceiveable  and  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom  and  policy.  They  spared  no  labour  in  conveying  from  remote 
quarries  stupendous  stones  for  foundations  of  walls  and  buildings  (as  we 
have  seen),  compared  with  which  the  construction  of  a  bridge  would  not  be 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment  nor  less  necessary.  Indeed  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  forests  would  have  furnished  materials  in  abundance.  The  proxi¬ 
mate  station  of  Pontes,  the  Ad  Pontem  in  the  North,  the  Pons  iLlii,  Tripon- 
tium,  Durolipons,  and  the  names  of  other  stations  compounded  of  Duro 
(water)  and  Briva  (a  bridge),  can,  I  think,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
common  occurrence  of  bridges  in  Britain. 

My  position  is,  first,  that  with  such  a  people  as  the  Romans  and  in  such 
a  city  as  Londinium,  a  bridge  wTould  be  indispensable,  and  secondly,  that  it 
would  naturally  be  erected  somewhere  in  the  direct  line  of  road  into  Kent, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  pointed  toward  the  site  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
both  from  its  central  situation,  from  the  general  absence  of  the  foundations 
of  buildings  in  the  approaches  on  the  northern  side,  and  from  discoveries 
recently  made  in  the  Thames  on  the  line  of  the  old  bridge.  These  are  of  so 
varied  a  nature,  of  themselves,  (without  reference  to  the  question  more  im¬ 
mediately  before  us,)  so  interesting  and  important,  that,  before  I  attempt  to 
suggest  a  reason  why  these  various  objects  have  occupied  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  locality,  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  a  brief  description  of  them. 

The  most  important  are  the  bronzes  in  possession  of  myself  and 
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Mr.  Newman,  described  in  the  28th  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia.  There  are  now 
added  to  these,  a  bronze  male  figure  girt  in  a  toga  over  a  tunic,  and  holding 
on  the  left  hand  before  him  what  appears  to  be  a  shield  ;  the  right  arm, 
wThich  is  broken  at  the  elbow,  is  raised.  From  the  position  of  the  legs, 
this  would  appear  to  have  been  an  equestrian  figure  ;  the  hand  which  is  lost 
might  have  held  the  reins  of  a  bridle.  The  shield  (or  whatever  the  object 
may  be)  has  been  joined  by  lead  to  some  part  of  the  group,  which  probably 
might  have  been  designed  to  illustrate  some  popular  comedy.  The  figure 
appears  to  wear  the  comic  mask ;  the  eyes  are  silver,  and  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  beard  is  dressed  in  the  Parthian  fashion,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
crisped  curls  of  Juba  as  represented  on  his  coins. 

A  peacock  in  bronze,  which  also  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  group  ;  two 
elegant  bronze  handles  of  vases,  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the  heads 
of  cranes,  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  the  image)  the  eyes  are  silver ;  three 
weights  ;  the  beams  of  scales  in  brass  inlaid  with  small  circular  pieces  of 
copper ;  a  figure  of  a  goat  in  iron  cased  with  silver  ;  fibulae,  spear-heads, 
rings,  and  a  superb  pair  of  forceps  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  ten  deities, 
which  I  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Society.  Added 
to  these  there  have  been  found  many  thousand  coins,  chiefly  in  brass  and 
copper ;  a  considerable  number  in  silver  and  in  co  pper  plated  with  silver,  and 
a  few  in  gold.  They  comprise  a  series  extending  from  Julius  to  Honorius. 
The  ratio  in  which  they  occur  will  be  best  seen  by  the  following  tabular  view. 


Consular,  a  few  specimens. 
Pompey,  one. 

Julius,  one. 

Antony,  one. 

Augustus,  three. 

Antonia,  several. 
Germanicus,  one. 

Caligula,  one. 

Claudius,  many. 

Nero,  many. 

Galba,  two. 

Vitellius,  two. 

YOL.  XXIX. 


Vespasian,  very  many. 

Titus,  many. 

Domitian,  very  many. 

Nerva,  several. 

Trajan,  many. 

Plotina,  one  plated. 

Hadrian,  many. 

Sabina,  a  few. 

Faustina  the  elder,  many. 
Aurelius,  many. 

Faustina  the  younger,  many. 
Pius,  many. 
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Verus,  a  few. 

Marius,  two. 

Lucilla,  a 

few. 

Tetricus,  very  many. 

Commodus,  several. 

Claudius  Gothicus,  many. 

Crispina,  three. 

Quintillus,  a  few. 

Severus 

Tacitus,  four  or  five. 

Domna 

^very  many  plated,  blit 
few  in  brass. 

Probus,  three. 

Caracalla 

Carinus,  one. 

Geta 

Diocletian  i 

Plautilla,  one. 

Maximian  j  many* 

Macrinus, 

six. 

Carausius  1 

Elagabalus,  a  few. 

>  many. 

Allectus  J 

Aquilia  Severa,  one. 

FI.  Val.  Severus,  one. 

Moesa,  several. 

Constantine,  several. 

Mamoea,  several. 

Licinius,  a  few. 

Sev.  Alexander,  several. 

Constantine  family,  abundant. 

Maximinus,  three. 

Julian,  one  specimen. 

Gordianus. 

a  few. 

Gratian,  a  few. 

Balbinus,  one. 

Valentinian,  a  few. 

Philip,  a  few. 

Victor,  one. 

Etruscilla, 

two. 

Honorius,  two. 

Valerian 

Gallienus 

a  few. 

Medallions. 

Salonina  j 

Postumus, 

several  base  denarii,  and 

M.  Aurelius,  one. 

one  large  brass. 

Faustina  the  Younger,  one. 

Victorinus, 

abundant. 

Commodus,  one. 

The  whole  of  these  have  been  dredged  up  by  the  ballast-heavers,  as  they  are 
called,  near  the  foundations  of  the  old  Bridge,  and  principally  about  a  dozen 
yards  below  the  second  arch  of  the  new  edifice.  They  are  found  across 
the  Thames  throughout  the  line  of  the  bridge,  always  detached  and  loose. 
But  nearer  Adelaide  wharf,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  masses  of  con¬ 
glomerate  of  gravel  and  sand,  apparently  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
which  also  contain  large  quantities  of  Roman  coins.  Some  have  attempted 
to  account  for  these  coins  being  found  in  this  peculiar  situation,  under 
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the  possibility  of  their  having  been  dropt  by  chance,  by  people  crossing  the 
river.  If  this  were  admitted,  it  would  establish  the  fact  of  a  trajectus  or 
ferry  at  this  point,  instead  of  Dowgate,  as  usually  supposed.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  mystery  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  agency  of  accident. 
Another  theory  which  I  have  heard  advanced  is  this :  that  these  coins  might 
have  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  their  watery  bed  more  remote  than 
the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  fire,  at  which  disastrous 
moment  they  might  have  formed  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  some  coin¬ 
dealer’s  shop  on  the  bridge,  and  have  been  then  and  there  precipitated  into 
the  water.  This  opinion  is  to  me  so  utterly  void  of  any  rational  foundation, 
that  I  should  not  have  referred  to  it,  but  that  several  of  our  antiquaries  are 
disposed  to  countenance  the  idea,  but  who,  I  feel  convinced,  will  as  readily 
abandon  it,  on  weighing  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  that  might  be  offered  to 
controvert  such  a  conjecture. 

Had  these  coins  been  gathered  together  by  a  dealer,  would  they  not  have 
been  of  a  character  similar  to  what  we  now  find  in  the  cabinets  of  our  coin¬ 
venders  ?  The  assortment  would  have  been  a  multifarious  one,  not  confined 
to  any  particular  series,  but  consisting  of  Greek  and  English,  as  well  as 
Roman.  But  it  happens  that  among  the  thousands  discovered  (very  many 
of  which  I  have  myself  seen  brought  to  light),  not  one  specimen  of  a  Greek 
coin  has  ever  occurred,  nor  are  Saxon  or  English  ever  found  in  the  same 
stratum  in  which  the  Roman  coins  are  embedded.  It  may  happen  that  one 
of  the  latter  kind  is  sometimes  perceived  with  the  Roman,  but  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  to  be  thus  accounted  for.  After  the  ballast-heavers  have  left  a 
spot  fertile  in  Roman  coins  (always  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed 
of  the  river),  the  gravel  and  dirt  contiguous,  by  the  action  of  the  next 
tide,  will  be  drifted  into  the  cavity.  When  the  workmen  at  low-water 
resume  their  labour,  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  the  extraneous  gravel, 
in  which  may  be  imbedded  the  English  or  Saxon  coins,  may  be  brought  up 
with  that  in  which  the  Roman  are  (as  it  were)  indigenous.  As  the 
geologists  (nature’s  antiquaries)  know  that  peculiar  strata  contain  certain 
distinctive  fossil  remains,  and  without  hesitation  can  refer  particular  classes 
to  particular  strata,  knowing  that  the  series  of  any  one  deposit  cannot  be 
discovered  but  in  its  essential  bed,  so  may  we  as  safely  decide  iu  matters  of 

Y  2 
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ancient  art,  and  be  assured  that  if  we  seek  the  relics  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  shall  find  them  in  their  proper  place,  and  not 
where  we  should  look  for  those  of  a  thousand  years  anterior.  On  reference 
to  the  foregoing  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coins  found  on  the  line  of  the 
bridge,  extend  over  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half,  a  space  of  time  as 
fatal  to  the  theory  of  accident,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  pure  Roman  series 
is  to  the  dealers’  shops.  Very  many  of  these  coins  are  as  sharp  as  when 
issued  from  the  mint,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  in  bad  condition  appear 
to  have  been  rubbed  more  from  the  friction  of  the  gravel,  by  tidal  action, 
than  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  circulation,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
coin  with  one  side  quite  sharp,  and  the  other  almost  illegible. 

The  medallions  of  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Commodus  deserve  especial 
notice,  in  consideration  of  locality.  The  workmen  assured  me  that  two  of 
them  were  found  immediately  under  one  of  the  old  piles,  and  as  the  third 
was  discovered  about  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  the  three  were  procured 
from  one  spot.  From  the  extreme  rarity  of  medallions,  and  considering 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  struck,  it  seems  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  to  conceive  how  c  hance  could  have  led  to  their  deposit  in  such 
a  situation.  But  on  th  e  other  hand,  if  we  allow  that  anything  like  design  is 
manifest  in  the  deposit  of  these  coins  and  medallions,  we  obtain  a  clue  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  an  additional  testimony  to  a  custom  prevalent 
among  the  Romans,  and  strong  collateral  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
bridge  across  the  river  near  the  site  of  that  lately  destroyed. 

I  have  often  observed  that  these  coins  are  met  with  most  frequently,  as  it 
were  in  series.  Thus,  for  several  consecutive  days  may  be  discovered  twenty 
or  thirty  a  day,  which  will  be  found  on  an  average  to  range  as  follows  :  three 
or  four  may  be  of  Claudius,  one  of  Agrippa,  four  of  Nero,  nine  of  Vespasian, 
four  of  Titus,  seven  of  Domitian,  and  one  or  two  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
For  several  tides  they  will  be  dredged  up  pretty  true  to  this  scale.  At  other 
times,  dependent  on  depth  or  locality,  the  coins  of  Aurelius,  Pius,  and  the 
Faustinse  will  be  most  abundant,  or  some  other  part  of  the  series.  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  finding  of  the  coins  is  always  regulated  by  scale  :  but,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  their  occurring  in  sequences,  it  appears  too  re¬ 
markable  to  be  passed  over. 
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I  am  always  careful  in  coming  to  conclusions  on  matters  where  evidence 
is  not  strong  and  forcible  ;  but,  after  deliberation  on  the  authenticated  facts 
just  detailed,  I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  these  coins  might 
have  been  intentionally  deposited,  at  various  periods,  at  the  erection  of 
a  bridge  across  the  river,  whether  it  were  built  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
Hadrian,  or  Pius,  or  at  some  subsequent  period,  and  that  they  also  might 
have  been  deposited  at  such  times  as  the  bridge  might  require  repairs  or 
entire  renovation.  We  shall  then  satisfactorily  account,  I  think,  for  what, 
with  any  other  explanation  that  I  have  heard  adduced,  must  remain  proble 
matical.  It  is  well  known  what  importance  the  Romans  attached  to  coins 
as  means  of  transmitting  events  to  posterity ;  and  we  can  readily  conceive 
their  love  of  fame  and  glory  excited  at  such  epochs  as  those  alluded  to,  to 
bury  their  numismatic  records  in  a  place  so  favourable  for  security  as  the 
bed  of  the  Thames.  Setting  aside  the  repairs  of  the  bridge,  coins  might  be 
thrown  into  the  river  on  the  accession  of  every  new  Emperor.  In  either  case 
we  shall  find  the  existence  of  a  bridge  requisite  to  explain  why  the  coins 
should  be  found  in  a  line  (parallel  with  the  old  bridge)  and  not  thrown  in 
heaps  in  other  places.  With  reference  to  the  other  w7orks  of  ancient  art, 
found  in  the  Thames,  such  as  the  colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  and  the  bronzes 
heretofore  particularised,  I  have  given  my  opinion  of  their  being  thrown  there 
by  the  early  Christians  as  relics  of  paganism ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  better  ex¬ 
plain  their  being  found  in  or  near  the  same  line  as  the  coins,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  if  we  should  be  disposed,  from  these  or  other  arguments, 
to  sanction  a  contemporary  bridge  or  trajectus.  I  beg  to  submit  these  views 
to  your  and  to  the  Society’s  attention  and  rigid  examination,  while  I  proceed 
in  conclusion  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  the  coins, 
hitherto  only  considered  with  reference  to  the  bridge. 

In  the  brass  series  are  many  of  great  interest,  both  from  variety  of  reverse 
and  historical  allusion;  as  the  large  brass  of  Titus,  “Judaea  capta,  ’  the 
second  brass  of  that  prince,  and  of  his  father  Vespasian,  with  the  same  re¬ 
verse.  Of  the  coins  relating  to  Britain  we  have  obtained  nearly  twrenty  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  Britannia  type  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  second  brass,  and  seven 
of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  Victoriae  Britannicae  of  Geta,  in  2  B,  and  one  similar 
of  Commodus  in  1  B.  A  second-brass  coin  of  Nerva,  reading  on  the  reverse, 
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Neptuno .  Neptune  standing  to  the  right,  his  left  hand  grasping  a 


trident,  in  his  right,  a  whip  ;  behind  him,  a  personification  of  the  Tiber.11 
The  coins  of  Carausius  and  Allectus  have  helped  us  to  many  rare  and 
unpublished  types,  as  the  Four  Seasons  on  one  of  the  former,  with  the  legend 
Temp oruni  Felicitas,  and  on  another,  Pietas  Aug.  (Mercury  standing.)  A 
small  brass  of  Helena  has  in  the  exergue  P.LON,  the  only  one  of  this  empress 
recorded  as  assignable  to  the  London  Mint.  The  gold  comprise  a  Crispus, 
reverse,  ‘  Gaudium  Romanorum  in  the  exergue,  f  Alamannia  a  Maximian 
c  Comitatus  Augg.’  and  one  of  the  latter,  reading  on  the  obverse  MAXIMIA- 
NUS  P  F  AYG.  and  on  the  reverse,  SALYS  AVGGG.  (the  usual  type  of  the 
Goddess  Hygeia,  holding  a  snake  feeding  from  a  patera,)  and  ML  in  the 
exergue.  This  coin,  which  is  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  minted  yesterday,  is 
unique,  and  of  great  historical  importance.  Though  bearing  the  correct 
effigies  and  style  of  Maximian,  the  reverse,  with  the  three  Gs  and  the  M.L 
(Moneta  Londinensis)  plainly  indicate  its  having  been  struck  by  the  express 
authority  of  Carausius  to  give  a  de  jure  validity  to  his  assumption  of  the  titles 
of  Augustus  and  Imperator.  Coins  of  Maximian  in  brass  with  the  three  Gs 
are  known :  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  discovery  of  a  specimen  in 
gold. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  ROACH  SMITH. 

n  A  specimen  of  this  extremely  rare  coin,  found  at  Colchester,  forms  the  subject  of  a 
dissertation  by  Ashby,  in  the  Arcliaeologia,  vol.  III.  p.  165.  It  reads,  Neptuno  Circens. 
Constit . .  .  Another,  reading  Neptuno  Circens.  Restitut.  is  to  he  found  in  Eckhel,  vol.  vi. 
p.  406. 
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XIII.  On  the  Death  of  Eleanor  of  Castile ,  Consort  of  King  Edward 
the  First ,  and  the  Honours  paid  to  her  Memory.  Ey  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 


Read  11th  March,  1841. 


THE  Society  has  already  published,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  engravings  of  the  three  Crosses  which  alone  remain  of  the 
twelve  that  were  erected  by  the  King  in  memory  of  his  Queen.  An  historical 
discourse  is  also  there  given  on  the  circumstances  under  which  these  beau 
tiful  structures  were  erected,  the  work  of  Mr.  Gough,  assisted  by  Sir  Henry 
Englefield.  This  discourse  contains  nearly  every  thing  which  was  then  known 
on  the  subject,  and  has  been  the  source  from  whence  later  accounts  have 
been  derived.  What  I  now  propose  to  do  is  to  make  some  material  addi¬ 
tions  to  what  was  then  known  on  the  subject,  and  to  correct  some  impor¬ 
tant  misconceptions  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  to  make  some  small  addition  to  the 
knowledge  we  possess  concerning  the  arts  and  artists  of  the  period,  and 
particularly  to  assert  for  England,  against  Walpole  and  others,  the  claim  of 
having  produced  by  the  hands  of  native  artists  most  of  the  beautiful  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  are  connected  with  the  name  and  me¬ 
mory  of  this  Queen. 

She  died  at  a  place  called  Herdeby  (Hardby),  near  Lincoln,  on  the  28th 
of  November  1290,  which  was  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
19th  year  of  her  husband’s  reign.  Mr.  Gough  has  shewn,  in  a  manner  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory,  that  Bishop  Gibson  and  Dr.  Stukeley  were  mistaken  when 
they  pointed  out  Hardby  near  Bolinbroke  as  the  place  of  the  Queen’s  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  in  question  is  as  Mr.  Gough  states, 
a  little  village  called  Hardby,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Trent,  but  in 
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tlie  county  of  Nottingham  (five  miles  west  of  Lincoln),  which  by  this  event,, 
and  this  event  only,  is  brought  into  notice. 

Mr.  Gough’s  proofs  are  sufficient,  but  if  more  were  needed,  more  will  be 
supplied  in  the  course  of  this  communication.  Hardby  is  a  member  of  the 
parish  of  North  Clifton,  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  a  manor  belonging  to  a  family  who  had 
the  surname  of  Weston. 

To  account  for  the  Queen  being  at  this  place  at  the  time  of  her  illness 
and  death,  it  is  usually  said  that  she  was  accompanying  the  King  on  his 
way  to  Scotland,  and  that  falling  ill  she  was  left  behind.  It  is  added  that 
the  King,  when  he  was  approaching  the  borders  of  Scotland,  (c‘  dum  finibus 
Scotiae  appropinquaret,”  are  the  words  of  Walsingham,a)  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  death,  returned  to  the  place  where  she  lay,  and  accompanied 
the  funeral  procession  to  London,  giving  up  his  intended  expedition  to 
Scotland.  In  this  there  are  very  material  errors.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  when  the  King  left  Westminster  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  did  not 
design  to  proceed  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  or  that  when  he  summoned 
the  Parliament  to  meet  at  Clipston,  a  royal  palace  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Hardby,  in  the  autumn,  it  was  not  with  a  view  of 
being  nearer  to  Scotland  than  he  would  have  been  at  London  ;  but  that  he 
wrent  with  no  kind  of  haste,  and  that  so  far  from  ever  approaching  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Scotland,  he  was  never  in  that  year  further  north  than  Clipston,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  made  a  short  hunting  excursion  in  the  forests  of  the  High  Peak 
and  Macclesfield.  It  will  also  further  appear  that,  so  far  from  being  on  the 
Scottish  border  when  he  received  information  of  the  Queen’s  death,  he  was 
with  her  at  Hardby  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  for  several  days  preceding. 

We  collect  this  from  the  records  of  the  time;  and  it  affords  one  among 
innumerable  instances  of  the  importance  of  those  documents  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  and  accuracy  to  the  history  of  our  ancient  sovereigns,  and  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  statements  of  the  old  chroniclers,  which  they  too  often  need.  Wal- 


a  They  are  also  the  words  of  Trivet,  p.  268  ;  in  fact  the  verbal  conformity  between  Trivet 
and  Walsingliam  plainly  shews  that  one  copied  the  other,  or  that  both  copied  from  a  com¬ 
mon  original. 
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singham  in  particular  requires  to  have  his  statements  tested  and  confirmed. 
Yet  their  accuracy  is,  perhaps,  as  great  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
when  the  means  of  information  must  have  been  of  such  difficult  access.b 

The  King  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  August  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  On  the  30th  and  31st  of  that  month,  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
he  was  at  Geddington,  where  one  of  the  crosses  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen 
was  afterwards  erected.  From  the  3rd  to  the  6th  he  was  at  Rockingham. 
On  the  ilth  he  was  at  Hardby.  From  the  13th  to  the  17th  he  was  at  the 
Priory  of  Newstead.  On  the  18th  and  19th  he  was  at  the  Abbey  of  Rufford, 
and  on  the  20th  we  find  him  at  his  own  house  at  Clipston.  The  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Clipston  on  the  27tli  of  October. 

The  preceding  dates  are  taken  from  the  testing  clauses  of  the  King’s 
writs,  with  some  slight  assistance  from  Wardrobe  accounts.0  From  the  same 
authentic  sources  we  learn  that  he  then  remained  but  two  days  at  Clipston, 
leaving  it  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  on  which  day  there  are  writs  tested 
at  Dronfield,  a  village  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield.  On  the  24th  and 
25th  he  was  at  Tidswell,  and  on  the  26th  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  On  the 
27th  he  was  at  Macclesfield.  He  remained  there  till  the  6th  of  October. 
On  the  7th  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Clipston,  passing  through  Ashford, 
Chesterfield,  and  Langwith.  That  in  this  excursion  he  was  enjoying  the 
diversion  of  the  cliace  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Wardrobe  accounts  of 
the  payment  of  6s.  8^.  of  the  King’s  gift  to  Robert  at  Hall  of  Wyrardeston, 
“  quia  navigavit  in  aqua  post  cervum  in  quoddam  stagnum  in  foresta  de 
Pecco.” 

The  Parliament  was  held  at  Clipston,  and  all  the  writs  are  tested  there 
till  the  11th,  12th,  or  13th  of  November. 

By  the  14th  of  November  the  King  had  left  Clipston  and  was  moving  in 
the  direction  of  Flardby.  He  was  several  days  at  Laxton,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Marnham,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  at  Hardby. 

b  TValsingliam  lias  two  passages  in  which  lie  speaks  of  this  event.  One  in  the  Ypodigma 
Neustriae,  p.  477 ;  the  other  in  the  Historia,  pp.  54,  55. 

c  A  complete  Itinerary  of  this  reign  was  made  for  the  late  Record  Commission,  to  which 
I  am  indebted  for  these  dates. 
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There  are  writs  dated  at  Hardby  every  day  from  the  20th  to  the  28th  of 
November,  on  which  day  the  Queen  died. 

The  Queen  died  of  a  lingering  disease,  a  slow  fever.  Wikes  says,  “  modicse 
febris  igniculo  contabescens.”  d  We  see  therefore  why  the  more  quiet  situ¬ 
ation  of  Hardby  should  be  chosen  for  her  rather  than  Clipston,  where  the 
Court  and  Parliament  were  to  be  held.  I  have  not  seen  any  positive  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  time  when  the  Queen  first  took  up  her  abode  at  this 
obscure  place.  The  latest  date  at  which  I  find  the  King  and  Queen  toge¬ 
ther  is  late  in  the  month  of  August,  when  a  certain  sum  was  paid  to  a  mes¬ 
senger  for  carrying  joint  letters  of  the  King  and  Queen  from  Northampton 
to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  On  the  18th  of  October  13s.  4 d.  was  paid  to 
Henry  de  Montepessulano  for  syrops  and  other  medicines  bought  for  the 
Queen’s  use  at  Lincoln.  In  that  interval  I  conclude  she  was  placed  at 
Hardby,  and  probably  about  the  11th  of  September,  when  it  appears  the 
King  was  there. 

A  “  Magister  Leopardus  fisicus  Reginse  ”  occurs  in  this  year.  He  had  a 
legacy  of  20  marks  by  the  Queen’s  will.  But  a  physician,  whose  name  does 
not  appear,  unless  this  Leopardus  were  he,  was  sent  from  Spain  in  this  her 
last  illness,  a  physician  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  to  whom  the  Queen  pre¬ 
sented  a  silver  goblet.  It  would  seem  also  as  if  spiritual  consolation  was 
offered  to  her  from  her  own  kindred,  as  her  treasurer  paid  at  this  period  a 
certain  sum  to  Sir  Garcia  de  Ispannia  for  a  cross  given  to  the  Queen. e 

Its  vicinity  to  Clipston,  from  which  it  was  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
would  probably  recommend  Hardby  as  a  place  to  which  the  Queen  might 
retire.  It  appears  that  a  knight  whose  name  was  Sir  John  Weston,  and  who 
may  have  been  of  the  family  to  whom  Hardby  belonged,  was  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  situation  about  the  Queen,  the  sum  of  1  00s.  being  transmitted  by  his 

d  Gale,  p.  121.  Wikes  states  tliat  she  died  at  Grantham.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  posi¬ 
tive  assertions  like  this  in  writers  who  are  in  the  main  deserving  of  credit.  Langtoft  says, 
That  ilk  jere  }>e  quene  died  in  Lyndseie.  (p.  248.) 

This  is  worth  notice,  as  assisting  to  determine  the  ancient  limits  of  the  district  called 
Lindsey. 

e  Garcia  de  Espaigne  however  occurs  elsewhere  as  having  the  charge  of  the  Queen’s 
stud  after  her  death,  at  Hampton,  Horsington,  Woodstock,  and  Estwood. 
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hands  from  Northampton  to  William  le  Brun  then  lying  sick  at  Melchburn, 
a  gift  from  the  Queen. 

It  appears  from  two  circumstances  that  the  Queen’s  death  took  place  in 
the  evening.  First  her  anniversary  was  celebrated  on  the  eve  of  the  feast 
of  Saint  Andrew,  which  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation  would 
be  the  29th  of  November  ;  while  the  King’s  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Clugni, 
published  in  the  Foedera,  which  is  by  far  the  most  authoritative  evidence  for 
the  day  of  her  death,  states  that  she  died  on  the  4th  of  the  kalends  of  De¬ 
cember,  which  would  be  the  28th  of  November ;  f  but  if  the  ecclesiastical 
day  is  to  be  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening,  then  the  eve  of  Saint  Andrew 
would  include  the  evening  of  the  28th.  Secondly,  there  are  writs  tested  on 
the  28th,  as  if  public  business  was  transacted  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 
Then  public  business  for  a  time  ceased.  No  writs  are  found  tested  on  the 
29th  or  30th,  or  on  the  1  st  day  of  December. 

The  corpse  was  opened  and  embalmed.  The  heart  was  reserved  to  be 
deposited,  probably  at  her  own  desire,  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Predicants 
in  London.  What  else  was  removed  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Minster  at  Lincoln.  Writs  are  found  tested  by  the 
King  at  Lincoln  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December.  On  the  5th  they  are 
tested  at  Casterton,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Grantham  to  Stamford ;  on 
the  9th  at  Northampton  ;  on  the  13th  at  Saint  Alban’s  and  London.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  funeral  procession,  in  which  the  King  was  per- 


f  It  may  be  worth  observing  how  differently  the  precise  day  of  the  Queen’s  death  is  stated 
by  different  writers  : 

Matthew  of  Westminster  and  the  Annals  of  Dunstable,  5  kal.  Dec.  November  27. 

Thomas  Wikes,  4  kal.  Dec.  November  28. 

Walsingliam  and  Trivet,  4  id.  Dec.  December  10. 

Holinshed,  Saint  Andrew’s  Even. 

Stowe,  November  28. 

Gough  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  November  20. 

This  list  of  discordances  may  serve  to  shew  how  errors  will  creep  in,  and  how  vain  it  is 
to  expect  the  highest  conceivable  accuracy  in  the  multitude  of  minute  statements  of  historical 
writers.  There  is  a  general  accuracy  quite  consistent  with  occasional  slight  deviations,  and 
honest  and  honourable  men  know  how  to  judge  of  them. 
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sonally  present,  must  have  set  out  very  soon  after  the  death.  It  would  seem 
that  the  body  was  taken  from  Hardby  to  Lincoln^  and  that  the  procession 
set  out  from  Lincoln  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  Society  with  any  recital  of  the  discordant  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  the  course  which  the  procession  took,  and  the 
number  and  situation  of  the  crosses  which  were  erected  at  the  places  where 
the  body  rested.®  They  were  in  number  twelve.  In  this  are  included  the 
cross  at  Lincoln,  from  whence  the  procession  started,  and  the  cross  at 
Charing,  within  sight  of  the  Abbey  in  which  the  body  was  deposited.  The 
sites  were  these : 

Lincoln. 

Grantham. 

Stamford. 

Geddington. 

Northampton. 

Stony-Stratford. 

Woburn. 

Dunstable. 

Saint  Alban’s. 

Waltham. 

West- Cheap. 

Charing. 

S  Yet  as  a  note  I  shall  give  four  of  the  lists  : 

1.  Stowe. — Grantham,  Northampton,  Stony-Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  Saint 
Alban’s,  Waltham,  West-Cheap,  Charing. 

2.  Camden. — Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony-Stratford, 
Dunstable,  Saint  Alban’s,  Waltham,  Charing. 

3.  Stukeley. — Lincoln,  Newark,  Leicester,  Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony-Stratford, 
Dunstable,  Saint  Alban’s,  Waltham,  Clieapside,  Charing. 

4.  Gough. — Hardby,  Lincoln,  Newark,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Stony-Stratford,  Dun¬ 
stable,  Saint  Alban’s,  Waltham,  Clieapside,  Charing,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Geddington, 
Woburn. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  was  not  disposed  to  admit  Hardby,  Newark,  Leicester,  Cheap, 
and  Woburn. 
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We  shall  recur  to  these  Crosses  afterwards.  At  present  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  as  indicia  of  the  course  which  the  funeral  procession  took. 

This  was  not  the  usual  route  from  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  ordinary  route  in  those  times  was  from  Stamford  by  Walmesford 
to  Huntingdon,  and  from  thence  by  Royston,  Puckeridge,  and  Cheshunt. 
But  it  was  intended  that  the  august  procession  should  pass  through  a  more 
frequented  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Queen  was  well  known.  It  was 
also  a  part  of  the  plan  to  take  some  of  the  greater  religious  houses  by  the 
way,  and  to  have  suitable  places  at  which  to  rest :  hence  the  deviation  from 
the  direct  line  from  Stratford  to  Dunstable,  to  take  in  Woburn. 

We  have  two  notices  of  occurrences  in  this  solemnity.  One  of  what 
passed  at  Dunstable,  the  other  Walsingham’s  account  of  what  was  done  at 
Saint  Alban’s. 

They  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what  was  done  at  other  places  where 
the  body  rested.  In  the  Annals  of  Dunstable ll  we  read  that  the  body  rested 
there  one  night,  and  that  there  was  given  to  the  house  two  rich  cloths  of  Bau- 
dekyn  and  fourscore  pounds  of  wax  and  more,  and  that  when  the  procession 
left  Dunstable  the  herse  remained  standing  “  in  medio  Fori  ”  says  the  printed 
copy,  a  manifest  error  for  tc  in  medio  Chori  ,”  meaning  in  the  midst  of  the  choir 
of  the  Priory-church  there.  I  need  not  say  that  by  “  herse  ”  is  meant  a  tempo¬ 
rary  frame  of  wood  on  which  the  coffin  was  placed,  covered  with  black  cloth. 
The  Annals  further  say  that  the  herse  remained  standing  until  the  Chancellor 
and  other  eminent  persons  came  to  Dunstable  and  marked  out  the  place  on 
which  the  Memorial  Cross  was  to  be  erected.  When  the  procession  ap¬ 
proached  Saint  Alban’s,  the  whole  Convent  “  solemniter  revestitus  in  capis  ” 
went  out  to  meet  it  as  far  as  the  church  of  Saint  Michael  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town.  The  body  was  taken  immediately  to  their  church  and  placed  before 
the  high  altar,  and  all  night  long  the  whole  convent  was  engaged  in  divine 
offices  and  holy  vigils.  The  words  of  Walsingham,  few  and  simple  as  they 
are,  call  up  a  very  impressive  spectacle.  But  if  this  were  a  proper  occasion 
to  introduce  any  thing  for  which  we  have  no  special  evidence,  and  only 
know  that  it  must  have  existed  from  what  we  can  collect  of  the  usages  of 
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the  time,  and  from  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  it  would  be 
easy  to  shew  that  this  funeral  procession  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
spectacles  that  England  ever  witnessed. 

The  circumstance  that  writs  are  found  dated  on  the  same  day  (December 
13)  both  at  Saint  Alban’s  and  London  seems  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
King  withdrew  from  the  procession  on  the  morning  after  its  arrival  at  Saint 
Alban’s,  and  came  through  Barnet  to  London.  Walsingham  also  says  that 
when  the  procession  arrived  in  London  it  was  met  by  the  King  and  his  no¬ 
bles.  We  know  that  from  Saint  Alban’s  it  went  to  Waltham.-  Mr.  Gough 
is  perplexed  with  this  deviation  from  the  direct  route.  But  two  reasons 
may  be  given  for  it.  Waltham  had  a  royal  monastery  founded  by  King 
Harold,  thus  affording  a  suitable  resting-place  for  another  night,  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  a  direct  line  from  Saint  Alban's  to  London :  and  se¬ 
condly,  the  distance  of  Saint  Alban’s  from  London  was  too  great  for  a  win¬ 
ter’s  day’s  journey,  when  it  was  expedient  that  the  procession  should  arrive 
in  London  early,  for  the  convenience  of  the  concourse  who  were  to  meet  it. 

When  the  body  of  the  Queen  was  approaching  London,  the  King,  accom¬ 
panied,  says  Walsingham,  by  the  whole  Nobility,  Prelates,  and  other  dignified 
Clergy,  went  forth  to  meet  it.  Five  and  thirty  years  before  the  Queen  had 
been  welcomed  with  equal  splendour,  but  with  far  different  feelings,  by 
Henry  the  Third,  when  she  arrived  first  in  London,  a  young  and  beautiful 
bride. 1  The  citizens  on  that  occasion  manifested  their  joy  in  a  manner  still 
practised  on  the  continent,  by  hanging  the  fronts  of  their  houses  with  tapes¬ 
try.  Now  was  a  time  for  sorrow,  there  never  having  been  a  royal  consort 
of  England  who  had  won  more  of  the  people’s  love  than  she. 

The  arrival  of  the  funeral  procession  in  London  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  14th  of  December,  and  the  entombment  took  place  on  the  17th.  To 
this  date  we  have  the  testimony  of  Wikes,  the  Annals  of  Dunstable,  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster.  We  have  no  distinct  evidence  in  what  particular 
religious  house  the  body  remained  while  in  London.  The  position  of  one 
of  the  Crosses  in  West-Cheap  may  seem  to  guide  to  Saint  Paul’s.  What 


i  There  is  an  account  of  this  in  the  City  of  London  Chronicle,  the  Liber  de  Antiquis 
Legibus,  as  it  is  called. 
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house  there  could  have  been  near  the  site  of  Charing  Cross  is  a  more  difficult 
question.  The  funeral  rites  in  the  Abbey  were  performed  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence  ;  “  cum  summa  omnium  reverentia  et  honore,”  says  Walsingham. 
One  thing  a  little  dimmed  the  splendour  and  detracted  from  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  solemnity.  There  was  a  dispute  at  that  time  between  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Peckham)  which  made 
the  Archbishop  unwilling  to  enter  the  Abbey  ;  so  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(Sutton)  presided.  We  have  this  information  from  Thomas  Wikes. 

The  King  i*femained  at  Westminster  for  a  week  after  the  entombment. 
He  then  removed  to  Ashridge,  a  house  of  Bons  Homines,  lately  founded  by 
his  near  relative  Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  honour  of  the  precious  blood 
of  Jesus,  a  small  quantity  of  which  was  there  preserved  as  a  most  precious 
relic,  which  had  been  given  to  his  father  the  King  of  the  Romans  when 
abroad.  We  first  find  the  King  at  Ashridge  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  and 
he  continued  there  till  the  26th  of  January,  and  possibly  for  a  few  days 
longer.  He  then  visited  the  inmates  of  two  other  religious  houses,  Evesham 
or  Eynsham  and  Ambresbury.  At  the  latter  of  these  houses  he  would  find  his 
mother  Eleanor  of  Provence,  a  very  aged  princess,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
June  following  ;  and  also  one  of  his  daughters,  Mary,  who  was  professed  in 
that  house  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  life.  He  left  Ambresbury  on  the  20th, 
and  was  at  Andover,  Uffington,  and  Burford,  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Early 
in  March  he  was  at  Tedington  and  Ichinton.  He  then  advanced  northward 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  on  the  Scottish  border,  reaching  York  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  Newcastle  on  the  20th,  and  on  May  the  5tli  we  find  him  at 
Norham.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
to  affairs  of  state ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  what  the  old  chroniclers 
relate  of  him,  that  he  never  ceased  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  amiable  and 
affectionate  consort.  It  was  not  till  nine  years  after  that  he  took  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  of  France. 

The  solemnities  of  a  most  magnificent  funeral  were  far  from  being  the 
only  honours  which  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  being  then  at  Ashridge,  the  King  addressed  a  very 
earnest,  pious,  and  pathetic  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Clugni,  announcing  the 
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event,  and  entreating  the  prayers  of  himself  and  his  order  : — “  Deus  omnium 
Conditor  et  Creator,  qui  coelestis  profunditate  consilii  ordinat,  vocat,  disponit 
et  revocat  suhjectas  suse  providentise  creaturas,  serenissimam  consortem 
nostram  Alianoram  quondam  Reginam  Anglise,  ex  regali  ortam  progenie, 
quarto  kalend.  Decembris,  de  prsesenti  sseculo,  quod  vobis  non  sine  multa 
mentis  amaritudine  nunciamus,  sicut  sibi  placuit,  evocavit,”  &c.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  similar  letters  were  addressed  to  the  heads  of  other  religious 
houses,  and  to  the  Bishops. 

The  Prelates  in  several  of  the  dioceses  granted  indulgences  for  prayers  for 
the  soul  of  the  Queen,  copies  of  which  were  afterwards  transcribed  in  two 
schedules  to  be  laid  up  among  the  records  of  the  time. 

The  Queen  had  made  a  will,  of  which  however  no  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  there  being  frequent  reference  to  it  in  a  body 
of  contemporary  accounts  of  the  parties  to  whom  was  committed  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  her  affairs.  k  In  this  will  she  gave  legacies  to  several  commu¬ 
nities  of  religious,  chiefly  houses  of  Friars,  and  to  many  private  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  attendants  upon  her.  But,  beside  these,  large  sums 
were  given  to  religious  communities  or  to  private  persons,  or  remitted  to 
them  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  them  and  the  Queen  ec  pro 

k  These  accounts  are  very  curious  and  valuable.  It  appears  that  towards  tlie  expiration 
of  a  year  after  tlie  Queen’s  decease,  there  were  many  claims  against  her  still  unliquidated. 
A  Court  seems  to  have  been  established  by  special  commission  to  hear  and  determine 
claims,  of  which  Ralph  de  Ivinglio  was  the  President.  Persons  under  the  name  of 
Receptores  were  also  appointed,  through  whose  hands  the  money  passed  which  was  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  Court.  But  beside  attending  to  the  Querelae,  to  the  same  persons  was 
committed  the  carrying  into  execution  the  Queen’s  will  (of  which  Robert  Burnet  the 
Chancellor  was  the  chief  executor),  the  oversight  of  the  works  of  whatever  kind  which  the 
King  undertook  in  honour  of  her,  and  in  short  the  execution  of  whatever  was  to  be  done  in 
relation  to  her  affairs,  which  thus  became  detached  from  the  general  business  of  the  Trea¬ 
surer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  of  the  Officer  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe.  The  ac¬ 
counts  I  speak  of  are  those  of  the  receivers,  whose  names  were  John  Bacon  and  Richard  de 
Kent  (Kaneia)  or  R.  de  Middleton,  who  may  be  the  same  person  under  another  designa¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible,  or  rather  probable,  that  the  accounts  for  one  or  more  terms  are  Avanting 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  series,  which  noAv  consists  of  the  accounts  for 
ten  successive  terms,  the  first  being  Michaelmas  Term  19  Edw.  I.  finiente,  A.  D.  1291, 
and  the  last  Hilary  Term  22  Edw.  I.  A.D.  1294.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  these  accounts 
as  we  proceed.  The  whole  sum  accounted  for  is  G,237/.  2s.  \0\d. 
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anima  sua,”  which  gifts  may  appear  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  merito¬ 
rious  alms  on  her  behalf,  and  intended  as  inducements  to  the  parties  receiv¬ 
ing  them  to  remember  the  Queen  in  their  private  devotions. 

Ample  provision  was  also  made  for  the  perpetual  celebration  of  memorial 
services. 

And  first  at  Hardby,  the  place  at  which  she  died.  Here  a  chantry  was 
founded,  one  hundred  marks  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  P.  de  Willoughby, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  for  the  purpose,  in  1292.  Mr.  Gough  says  that  the  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  North  Clifton  (the  parish  of  which  Hardby  is  a  member)  was  to 
receive  10  marks  yearly,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  100  shillings  a  year  to 
the  chantry  priest,  and  to  find  him  a  lodging,  and  also  to  provide  furniture 
for  the  altar,  but  that  Edward  the  Second  removed  this  service  from  Hardby 
to  the  church  of  Lincoln.  If  this  were  done  by  Edward  the  Second,  there 
was  a  restoration  of  Queen  Eleanor’s  chantry  at  Hardby,  special  notice 
being  taken  of  it  in  the  Valor  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  cantarist  had 
then  an  annual  stipend  of  103,?.  4  d.  which  he  received  from  the  Prebendary 
of  North  Clifton.  This  chantry  would  of  course  be  suppressed  by  the  Act  of 
1  Edward  VI.  which  made  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  commemorative 
services  of  the  most  illustrio  us  and  virtuous  of  his  own  ancestors. 

Another  was  at  Elynton.  The  only  notice  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  this 
chantry  is  in  the  accounts  for  1292,  which  contain  an  entry  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  10  marks  to  Mr.  Ralph  de  Ivingho  for  a  messuage  bought  at  Mayden- 
hithe  for  the  chantry  in  the  chapel  of  Elynton  for  the  soul  of  the  Queen. 

Another  may  have  been  at  the  house  of  the  Friars  Predicants  in  London, 
where  the  Queen’s  heart  was  deposited  ;  there  being  an  entry  in  the  accounts 
of  77s.  6d.  for  1 20  lbs.  of  wax  to  make  torches  to  burn  about  the  Queen’s 
heart  on  the  day  of  her  anniversary  ;  or  this  may  have  been  only  a  temporary 
celebration. 

But  the  great  celebration  was  to  be  in  the  church  of  Westminster,  where  she 
lay  entombed.  The  King  was  quite  profuse  in  his  gifts  to  the  monks  to  secure 
in  this  church  a  splendid  and  perpetual  commemoration.  I  take  from  Dug- 
dale’s  History  of  Warwickshire1  the  following  account  of  this  foundation.  He 

1  Edit.  Thomas,  p.  958. 
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gave  the  manors  of  Knoll,  Arden’s  Grafton,  and  Langdon,  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick,  and  certain  lands  in  Alspath,™  Buleye,  Hulverley,  Witlakesfield,  Kin- 
waldsheye,  Nuthurst,  and  Didington,  in  the  same  county,  the  manors  of 
Biddbrooke  in  Essex,  Westerham  and  Edulnebrugge  in  Kent,  and  Turves- 
ton  in  Buckinghamshire — on  condition  that  the  Abbot,  Prior  and  Convent, 
or  the  Prior  and  Convent  should  the  Abbot  be  out  of  the  way,  should  cele¬ 
brate  the  Queen’s  anniversary  every  year  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  in  the  choir  of  their  church,  being  solemnly  invested,  singing  Pla¬ 
cebo  and  Dirige  with  nine  lessons,  one  hundred  wax  candles,  weighing 
12  lbs.  [each]  being  then  burning  about  the  tomb.  The  candles  were  to  be 
lighted  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  and  to  burn  all  day  till  high  mass 
was  ended,  all  the  bells  both  great  and  small  were  to  be  rung,  and  the  con¬ 
vent  was  to  sing  solemnly  for  her  soul’s  health.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
anniversary  the  Abbot  himself,  or  the  Prior  if  the  Abbot  were  absent,  if  a 
more  eminent  Prelate  could  not  be  obtained,  was  to  sing  mass  at  the  high 
altar,  the  candles  then  burning  and  the  bells  ringing,  and  each  monk  a  pri¬ 
vate  mass,  the  inferior  monks  the  whole  psalter,  and  the  brethren  converts 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Aves  as  many  as  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
should  appoint,  for  her  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased.  Penny 
dole  was  to  be  given  to  seven  score  poor  people  present  at  the  solemnity. 
Thirty  of  the  wax  tapers  were  to  remain  all  the  year  long  about  the  tomb, 
all  of  which  were  to  be  lighted  on  the  great  festival  days  and  upon  the 
coming  of  any  distinguished  person :  and  two  tapers  were  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  burning.  All  this  being  provided  for,  the  residue  of  the  rents  was 
to  remain  to  the  use  of  the  monastery.  This  was  done  by  a  charter  of 
the  King  bearing  date  at  Berwick  October  20,  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
reign,  A.  D.  1292. 

For  the  better  security  of  this  magnificent  foundation,  the  King  directed 
that  every  successive  abbot,  before  the  restitution  of  his  temporalities,  should 
take  an  oath  for  the  observance  of  the  premises,  and  that  every  year,  upon 
Saint  Andrew’s  Eve,  the  charter  should  be  publicly  read  in  the  Chapter 
House,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Convent. 


m 


Or  Culspath,  as  in  Stowe. 
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We  learn  from  Fabian,  that  the  obligation  to  keep  two  tapers  constantly 
burning  at  the  tomb  was  observed  in  his  time,  and  from  the  Valor,  that 
there  was  a  distribution  of  23s,  4 d.  weekly,  in  alms,  at  the  abbey  for  the  soul 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  souls  of  King  Richard  the  Second  and  Anne  his 
Queen.  It  appears  by  the  Valor,  that  the  lands  then  given  by  King  Edward 
the  First,  yielded  at  that  time  a  clear  income  of  more  than  £200.  This 
splendid  commemoration  service  would  cease  at  the  Reformation,  after 
having  endured  about  250  years.  So  little  can  founders,  even  Royal  Foun¬ 
ders,  foresee  the  changes  of  human  opinion. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  gift  to  the  Monastery  of  Westminster  was  not 
completed  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  second  year  after  the  Queen’s  decease  • 
Hence  it  is  that  the  expenses  of  the  first  anniversary,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
them,  are  accounted  for  by  the  receivers  before  spoken  of.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  ceremony,  from  the  fact  that  3706  pounds 
of  wax,  and  probably  more,  were  bought  for  the  occasion.  The  Earl  of 
Warren,  who  was  in  Yorkshire,  had  a  special  summons  to  attend.  Against 
the  second  anniversary  there  were  provided  and  charged  in  the  same 
accounts  300  pitchers,  1500  dishes,  1500  plates,  1500  salsaria,  and  400 
cups ;  and  small  sums  were  given  in  alms  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and 
to  the  persons  in  the  Hospitals  of  St.  Giles,  Saint  James,  Saint  Thomas  of 
Southwark,  Saint  Mary  of  Bishopsgate,  and  Saint  Bartholomew,  also  to  the 
seven  houses  of  Friars  in  London,  namely,  the  Friars  Predicants,  the  Friars 
Minors,  the  Carmelites,  the  Augustinians,  the  Friars  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Friars  of  Pica,  and  the  Friars  of  the  Sack,  which  I  the  rather  thus  particularly 
mention,  as  we  thus  obtain  evidence  that  all  these  several  orders  had  obtained 
at  that  early  period  an  establishment  in  London. 

The  first  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  many  other  places,  viz.  at  Haver¬ 
fordwest,  Haverbergh,  Somerton,  Burgh,  Lindhurst,  Ledes,  and  Langley. 
This  was  done  at  the  King’s  expense,  who  paid  to  each  place  sums  varying 
from  £19  to  £30,  which  shows  that  they  were  no  stinted  rites.  - 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  perpetual  commemoration  in  the  church  of  the 
Monastery  of  Peterborough,  an  allowance  being  claimed  by  the  monks  of  that 
house  at  the  time  of  the  examination  into  its  revenues  preparatory  to  the 
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formation  of  the  Valor,  for  alms  distributed  on  the  day  of  Queen  Eleanors 
anniversary. 

To  do  still  more  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  consort,  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  to  be  found 
in  England.  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  the  crosses  and  tombs  which  he 
caused  to  be  erected,  several  of  which  have  escaped  the  fanatical  rage  which 
destroyed  the  rest,  and  are  justly  regarded,  not  only  as  being  among  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  works  of  art  of  that  early  age,  but  as  among  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  works  which  have  descended  to  our  time. 

I  shall  speak  first  of  the  crosses,  and,  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  them 
individually,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  them  collectively. 

And  first,  on  the  purpose  with  which  they  were  erected.  We  in  these 
times  view  the  three,  which  have  alone  been  permitted  to  remain, — by  the 
bad  spirit  which  has  from  time  to  time  prevailed  in  England,  warring  against 
every  thing  that  is  eminently  beautiful,  or  that  is  addressed  to  the  higher 
feelings  and  interests  of  man, — but  as  so  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
combined  effect  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  or  so  many  conspicuous  proofs 
of  the  perfection  which  these  arts  had  attained  at  an  age  which  some  men 
still  call  dark,  or,  at  most,  as  affecting  memorials  of  conjugal  love.  They  were 
to  attract  by  their  beauty,  no  doubt;  but  their  higher  purpose  was  to  inspire 
the  devotional  sentiment :  they  were  to  call  the  traveller  to  remember  the 
“  Reginam  bourn  memorise,”  as  she  is  often  called,  even  in  fiscal  documents, 
whose  image  stood  before  him,  that  he  might  there  pray  for  her.  Though 
without  inscription,  they  carried  on  their  front  the  words  “  Orate  pro  anima,” 
and  accordingly,  they  were  consecrated  with  due  religious  solemnities.  We 
collect  this  from  the  Annals  of  Dunstable,  where  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
Chancellor  and  other  persons  had  marked  out  the  spot  on  which  the  cross 
was  to  be  erected,  the  Prior  of  Dunstable  sprinkled  the  ground  with  holy 
water.  By  being  placed  by  the  highway  side,  the  greater  number  of  persons 
would  see  them,  and  be  engaged  to  be  mindful  of  the  dead. 

Secondly,  on  the  choice  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  erected.  Wal- 
singham  says,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  they  were  erected  at 
the  places  at  which  the  body  rested  when  it  was  being  conveyed  from  Hardby 
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to  London :  “  in  omni  loco  et  villa  quibus  corpus  pausaverat,”  &c.  In  this 
there  is  something  which,  on  the  first  view,  strikes  us  as  peculiar.  Memo¬ 
rials  of  the  dead  by  the  way-side  are  indeed  of  common  occurrence,  but  to 
place  them  where  the  corpse  has  rested  when  it  was  being  conveyed  to  the 
sepulchre,  is  at  least  a  rare  occurrence,  and  when  we  see  it  done,  we  look  for  a 
suggestion  or  a  precedent.  I  can  find  but  one  similar  instance,  and  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  person,  who  was  well-known  to  both  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Eleanor,  and  who  was  indeed  not  a  very  distant  relative  of  both, 
and  held  in  great  esteem  by  them,  it  is  no  unreasonable  presumption  that 
the  peculiar  honour  paid  to  him  was  imitated  in  this  instance  by  King 
Edward.  The  person  I  mean  was  Lewis  the  Ninth,  King  of  France,  the 
Saint  Lewis  of  the  French  monarchy.  He,  King  Edward,  and  Queen  Eleanor 
all  descended  from  our  King  Henry  the  Second.0  Edward  and  Eleanor  had 
both  accompanied  him  on  the  crusade  of  1270.  The  King  of  France  died 
at  Tunis,  while  Edward  and  Eleanor  went  on,  as  is  well  known,  to  Palestine. 
The  French  King’s  body  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  was  conveyed 
for  interment  to  Saint  Denis.  It  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  men’s 
shoulders,  and  wherever  on  the  way  from  Paris  to  Saint  Denis  the  bearers 
rested,  crosses  were  erected .p  Here  then  at  least  is  a  contemporary  parallel 
instance.  The  fact  must  have  been  known  to  Edward,  who  stayed  some 
time  at  Paris  in  1273,  on  his  return  from  Palestine.  He  and  the  Queen  also 
both  visited  Paris  at  a  later  periods 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  individual  crosses,  taking  them  seriatim  in  the 
order  of  the  procession. 


o  That  King’s  daughter,  Eleanor,  was  the  mother  of  Blancli  and  Berengaria,  the  former 
being  the  mother  of  Saint  Lewis,  and  the  latter  grandmother  of  Eleanor.  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  Queen  Eleanor’s  life.  She  was  the  sister  of  Al- 
phonso.  King  of  Castile,  a  great  patron  of  science  in  that  age. 
p  See  Charpentier  in  voce  Crux,  who  refers  to  Felibien,  p.  249. 

King  Edward  the  First  constructed  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors  at  Lon_ 
don,  expressly  in  honour  of  Saint  Lewis,  his  companion  in  arms,  where  was  a  painted  statue 
of  that  King. 
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LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Gough  speaks  doubtfully  of  there  having  been  a  cross  at  Lincoln  ;  but 
that  one  of  the  crosses  was  erected  at  that  city  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
accounts  of  which  I  have  spoken,  where  we  have  the  payment  of  £60,  and 
of  forty  marks,  in  different  sums,  each  in  part  payment  for  the  cross,  which 
was  being  erected  at  this  place.  This  was  in  the  years  1291,  1292,  and  1293* 
The  payments  were  made  to  Richard  de  Stow,  who  has  the  addition  “  cemen- 
tarius,”  and  who  was  indisputably  the  builder  of  this  cross.  William  de 
Hibernia  (Ireland)  received  twenty-two  marks  for  making  the  “  virg.  capit. 
et  anul.”  and  the  carriage  of  them  to  Lincoln.  Robert  de  Corf  also  received 
a  small  sum  on  the  same  account. 

The  “  virg.  capit.  et  anul.”  which  may  possibly  admit  of  being  translated 
rod,  capital,  and  ring,  occur  in  the  accounts  for  all  the  crosses. 

GRANTHAM. 

The  existence  of  a  cross  at  this  place  depends  for  the  present  upon  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  testimony  of  Camden.  There  is  no  notice  of  it  in  the  accounts 
of  which  I  speak. 

STAMFORD. 

This  cross  also  is  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts.  Here  is  tradition,  the 
testimony  of  Camden,  and  also  that  of  a  native  topographer,  who,  in  his 
Annals  of  Stamford,  speaks  of  the  cross  with  the  arms  of  England,  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu,  the  well  known  insignia  of  the  Queen,  found  on  all 
the  crosses  which  remain. 

GEDDINGTON. 

Here  the  cross  still  exists.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  other  crosses  do  occur  in  the  accounts,  which 
reach  only  to  the  year  1294.  These  three  northern  crosses  were  probably 
the  last  erected,  and  not  begun  till  after  1294. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

This  and  the  crosses  at  Stony  Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  and  Saint 
Alban's,  were  the  work  of  the  same  architect :  his  name  was  John  de  Bello, 
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or  cle  la  Bataille  (Battle).  In  one  entry  only,  a  partner  (socius)  is  mentioned, 
whose  name  wTas  John  de  Pabeliam.  Like  Stowe,  Battle  has  the  addition  of 
“  cementarius.”  The  five  crosses  were  all  erected  between  1291  and  1294. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  sum  which  was  paid  for  any  one  of 
them,  money  being  advanced  to  him  upon  account  from  time  to  time  for  the 
whole.  But  if  we  may  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  money  when  it  was  paid  for  two  or  more,  he  would  receive  £134  for 
the  Northampton  cross ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  payment  for  the 
statues,  which  were  the  work  of  William  de  Ireland,  who  received  five  marks 
for  each  of  them.  He  also  provided  the  “  virg.  capit.  et  anul.”  The  sum 
of  £6.  3s.  8 d.  was  paid  for  scaffolding,  when  these  and  the  statues  were  put 
in  their  places.  There  is  a  charge  for  the  carriage  of  them. 

There  is  also  a  charge  of  £40,  and  sixty  marks  for  laying  down  a  pavement 
or  causey,  (pavimentum )  and  (calcetum),  from  the  town  to  the  cross.  It 
was  paid  to  “  Robertus  filius  Henrici  ”  (Harrison),  a  burgess  of  Northampton, 
and  is  said  to  be  “  pro  anima  Reginse.”  The  construction  of  causeys  was 
accounted  an  act  of  piety. 

STONY-STRATFORD. 

On  the  same  principle  of  calculation,  Battle  received  £63.  13s.  4 d.  for  this 
cross.  The  “  virg.  capit.  et  anul.”  were  furnished  by  Ralph  de  Chichester, 
who  received  small  sums  for  them.  We  have  no  special  notice  of  statues 
being  provided  for  this  cross,  but  there  is  a  general  entry  in  the  accounts  of 
the  payment  of  five  marks  each  for  fifteen  statues  for  the  crosses  to  William 
de  Ireland,  and  to  another  person  who  is  called  Alexander  le  Imaginator. 

WOBURN. 

The  sum  which  can  be  traced  into  the  hands  of  Battle  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  distribution  for  the  cross  at  Woburn  is  but  £60.  65.  8 d.  It  appears 
to  have  been  begun  later  in  the  year  1292  than  the  rest.  The  “virg.  capit. 
et  anul.”  were  supplied  by  Ralph  de  Chichester.  There  is  no  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  statues,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
before. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

What  is  found  concerning  the  cross  at  this  place  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  what  is  said  concerning  the  cross  at  Stony-Stratford. 

saint  alban’s. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cross  at  this  place.,  except  that  the  work 
began  in  1291,  and  that  the  sum  of  £113  may,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
traced  into  the  hands  of  Battle,  in  payment  for  it. 

WALTHAM. 

We  have  now  done  with  Battle’s  crosses,  and  we  have  before  us  one 
concerning  which  we  can  be  more  certain  that  wTe  have  the  whole  sum  which 
was  paid  for  it.  This  cross  was  begun  in  1291,  and  the  latest  payments  on 
account  of  it,  are  found  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1292.  The  whole  sum,  it 
appears,  was  £95.  The  stone  with  which  it  was  built  was  brought  from 
Caen,  and  the  principal  person  employed  upon  it  was  Dymenge  de  Legeri,  or 
as  he  is  called  in  one  of  the  entries,  Nicholas  Dymenge  de  Reyns.  He  was 
no  doubt  a  foreigner.  Three  other  persons  had,  however,  some  share  in  the 
work,  namely,  Roger  de  Crundale,  Alexander  le  Imaginator,  and  Robert  de 
Corf.  The  last  person  supplied  the  “  virg.  capit.  et  anul.” 

WEST  CHEAP. 

This  cross  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  more  magnificence  than  those 
before-mentioned,  as  the  contract  for  building  it  was  for  £300.  “  Magister 

Michael  de  Cantuaria  cementarius,”  (Michael  de  Canterbury)  was  the  con¬ 
tractor;  and  he  received  in  several  sums,  in  1291,  1292,  and  1293,  £226 13s.  4^. 
No  other  name  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it. 

CHARING. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  sumptuous  of  these  works.  It  was  in  progress 
when  the  accounts  commence  in  1291  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  it 
was  not  completed  in  1294,  when  they  close.  It  was  begun  by  Master  Richard 
de  Crundale,  “  cementarius,”  but  he  died  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
about  Michaelmas  Term,  1293,  and  it  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  Roger 
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de  Crundale.  Richard  received  about  £560  for  work,  exclusive  of  materials 
supplied  by  him,  and  Roger,  £90  17^.  5 d.  The  stone  was  brought  from 
Caen,  and  the  marble  from  Corf.  The  steps  and  other  parts  of  the  fabric 
were  made  of  the  marble,  for  which  considerable  sums  were  paid.  Ralph  de 
Chichester  supplied  the  “  virg.  capit.  et  anul.”  and  Alexander  Le  Imaginator 
received  five  marks  in  part  payment  for  statues  which  were  intended  for  it. 

On  a  review  of  the  above  details,  it  appears  therefore  that  the  architects 
to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for  these  works  were, 

Richard  de  Stowe, 

John  de  Battle, 

Dymenge  de  Legeri, 

Michael  de  Canterbury, 

Richard  de  Crundale, 
and  Roger  de  Crundale, 

of  whom  Michael  de  Canterbury  was  the  builder  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
and  Richard  de  Crundale  was  much  employed  in  the  works  then  going  on 
at  the  palace  of  Westminster ;  and,  as  there  is  no  notice  of  designs  being 
presented  by  any  other  hand,  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  believe  that  the 
designs,  as  well  as  the  execution,  were  their  own.  The  sculpture  was  the 
work  of 

William  de  Ireland, 
and  Alexander  le  Imaginator, 

who  is  called  in  one  place  Alexander  de  Abyngton,  a  pretty  plain  proof  that 
he  also  was  an  Englishman. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  tombs. 

LINCOLN. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Saunderson  for  the  best  account  we  possess  of 
the  tomb  which  was  placed  in  the  Minster  at  Lincoln.  He  says  it  stood 
in  the  Lady’s  Chapel,  and  was  an  altar  monument  of  marble,  whereon  was  a 
Queen’s  effigies  in  gilded  brass,  and  that  it  had  the  following  inscription,  in 
what  he  calls  Saxon  characters.  Hie  sunt  sepulta  viscera  Alienorae  quondam 
Reginae  Angliae  uxoris  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici,  cujus  animae  pro- 
picietur  Deus. — Amen.  This  tomb,  but  not  the  statue,  was  the  work  of 
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Dymenge  de  Legeri,  and  Alexander  de  Abyngton.  They  received  in  several 
payments,  £25  for  the  work.  Roger  de  Crundale  had  £  1  16s.  8d.  for  marble. 
William  de  SufF.  (Suffolk)  received  eight  marks  for  three  little  images  of  the 
Queen,  cast  in  metal,  to  be  placed  near  this  tomb. 

The  great  work,  the  gilt  statue,  was  the  work  of  Master  William  Torell,  of 
whose  taste  and  skill  the  statue  on  the  tomb  at  Westminster  is  still  the 
striking  evidence.  The  statue  at  Lincoln  was  probably  a  duplicate  work. 
The  only  special  notice  of  the  remuneration  which  he  received  for  it,  is  the 
payment  to  him  of  40s.  on  account. 

LONDON. 

The  heart  of  the  Queen  was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Friars  Predi¬ 
cants,  an  order  for  which  she  had  a  strong  affection.  It  was  partly  by  her 
means  that  the  Church  was  built/  so  that  it  had  nothing  of  the  grace  which 
antiquity  gives  to  sacred  edifices,  when  her  heart  was  deposited  within  its 
walls.  She  gave  to  the  house  a  legacy  of  200  marks,  and  was  a  benefactor 
also  by  her  will  to  the  Friars  of  the  same  order  at  several  other  places,  as 
Derby,  Leicester,  Dunstable,  Oxford,  and  Warwick  ;  and  there  was  a  large 
distribution  of  money  among  the  houses  of  this  order  throughout  England 
after  her  death,  either  as  sums  bequeathed  by  her,  or  as  gifts  by  the  King  in 
her  name. 

A  peculiar  disposition  of  the  heart  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  circumstance 
in  those  times.  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  the  uncle  of  the  King,  had 
given  his  heart  to  the  Friars  Minors  at  Oxford,  while  the  body  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey  of  his  foundation  at  Hales  ;  and  Eleanor,  the  mother  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  directed  that  her  body  should  be  buried  in  her  convent  at  Ambresbury, 
but  that  her  heart  should  be  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors  at 
London ;  and  King  Edward  himself  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  carried 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

Several  skilful  persons  were  called  in  to  decorate  the  place  where  the 
Queen’s  heart  lay.  William  de  Hoo,  “  cementarius,”  received  21  marks  for 
something  which  is  described  by  the  word  “  crista.”  William  de  Suffolk 
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prepared  several  small  images  of  metal  to  be  placed  near  the  spot.  Alexander 
Le  Imaginator  had  12s.  3d.  for  work  in  iron,  and  5s.  for  a  painted  cloth. 
Roger  de  Newmarch  received  £4  l/s.  9 d.  for  paving  stones,  lime,  and  other 
necessaries  ;  and  finally,  Walter  de  Durham,  the  painter,  was  called  in  to 
decorate  the  place  with  his  beautiful  work  :  he  was  paid  £13  and  one  mark. 
This  was  that  Walter  the  painter,  who  was  much  employed  at  this  period  on 
the  works  at  Westminster. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  description  remaining  of  these  works,  which 
would  be  destroyed  when  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  took  down  the  church, 
which  he  bought  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Surely  means  ought  to 
have  been  taken  to  preserve  a  national  monument  like  this.  This  was  the 
church  of  the  Black  Friars.  A  theatre  arose  upon  its  site. 

WESTMINSTER. 

The  place  selected  to  receive  the  body  was  the  newly  erected  chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  This  chapel  had  been 
erected  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  especially  in  honour  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  whom  he  seems  to  have  held  in  peculiar  honour,  naming  his 
eldest  son  after  him.  The  chapel  is  one  of  singular  beauty,  and  designed  with 
great  architectural  ingenuity  ;  but  to  enjoy  it  perfectly,  the  mind  should 
contemplate  it,  freed  from  all  the  excrescences  with  which  it  is  disfigured, 
and  not  excepting  even  the  monument  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  which, 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  evidently  not  there  in  its  place,  and  supersedes 
some  work  of  the  original  architect,  not  less  beautiful  we  may  presume  than 
'itself.  When  this  is  done,  we  get  an  inner  chapel  longitudinal,  and  with  a  half 
hexagonal  end,  with  a  pavement  of  rich  mosaic,  the  whole  chapel  finished  in 
every  part  with  minute  decorations  in  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Around  this 
chapel  is  an  aile,  into  which  open  several  smaller  chapels,  each  lighted  by  its 
own  windows,  from  which  also  some  portion  of  light  is  admitted  into  the 
inner  chapel,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  lighted  from  windows  placed  at  a 
great  height  just  below  the  vaulted  roof,  and  not  at  first  perceived.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chapel  is  the  shrine  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  of 
the  richest  mosaic ;  the  work  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  after  the  evidence 
produced  by  Walpole,  of  Peter  Cavalini. 
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On  each  side  of  the  inner  chapel  are  three  intercolumniations,  in  each  of 
which  is  now  an  altar  tomb.  If  the  chapel  were  entered,  as  was  the  original 
intention,  from  the  west  end,  there  would  be  on  the  left  hand  the  tombs  of 
Edward  the  First,  Henry  the  Third,  and  then  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor.  On 
the  right  hand  the  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa  is  in  the  space  corresponding  to 
that  which  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  occupies  ;  the  tomb  of  Edward  the 
Third  is  opposite  to  that  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  tomb  of  Richard  the 
Second  and  his  Queen  opposite  to  that  of  Edward  the  First.  At  the  east 
end  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  with  its  appendages.  A  more  august 
spectacle  can  hardly  be  conceived — so  many  renowned  sovereigns  sleeping 
round  the  shrine  of  an  older  sovereign,  the  holiest  of  their  line. 

It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  King  Henry  the  Third  when  he  con¬ 
structed  this  chapel,  that  it  should  be,  as  it  became,  the  place  of  interment 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  the  tombs  and  effigies 
which  should  be  placed  in  it  should  be  visible  to  those  who  paced  the  aisle 
which  surrounds  the  inner  chapel.  The  chapel  itself,  enriched  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  was  probably  entered  only  by  a  few. 

All  this  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  was  but  a  new  work. 
The  body  of  Henry  the  Third  had  been  received  here  ;  but  even  his  tomb, 
as  I  shall  presently  shew,  had  not  then  been  completed.  No  tomb  had  been 
placed  in  any  other  of  the  intercolumniations. 

The  space  allotted  to  her  was  at  the  feet  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  in  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  half  hexagonal  end. 

The  tomb  still  remains,  and  has  no  doubt  often  been  the  subject  of  admi¬ 
ration  to  many  members  of  this  Society,  and  especially  the  statue  of  the 
Queen,  which  is  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty,  chaste  in  its  design  almost  as 
an  ancient  Grecian  work.  The  figure  is  attired  in  a  close  vest,  over  which  is 
a  robe  open  in  front.  One  hand  rests  upon  the  breast,  the  other  is  so  placed 
as  to  hold  a  sceptre,  and  a  groove  may  be  perceived  between  the  thumb  and 
the  forefinger  in  which  a  sceptre  might  be  fixed.  We  have  no  drawing  or 
other  information  from  which  we  can  learn  whether  a  sceptre  was  ever  actually 
placed  in  her  hand,  and  possibly  the  artist  might  perceive  that  the  effect  of 
his  work  would  be  rather  impaired  than  improved  by  such  an  addition.  There 
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is,  however,  one  ensign  of  royalty,  a  circlet  on  the  head  ornamented  with  tre¬ 
foils  alternately  large  and  small.  The  hair  flows  gracefully  on  the  shoulders, 
and  to  a  most  beautiful  face  of  the  Grecian  cast  there  is  given  an  expression 
of  softness,  benignity,  modesty,  and  piety,  corresponding  with  the  character 
given  of  her  by  Walsingham,  “fuerat  nempe  mulier  pia,  modesta,  misericors, 
Anglicorum  amatrix  omnium.”  Modern  writers  tell  us,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  that  this  statue  was  taken  by  later  artists  as  the  model  from 
which  they  formed  statues  of  the  Virgin.  This  figure  is  of  metal,  and  has 
been  richly  coated  with  gold.  The  head  rests  on  two  cushions,  which  have 
been  gilded  in  an  armorial  pattern  of  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  pro¬ 
bably  also  of  England  and  Ponthieu.  Over  the  head  is  a  canopy  of  taber¬ 
nacle  work  very  rich  and  beautiful.  The  whole  rests  upon  a  sheet  of  metal 
which  has  been  gilt  in  a  pattern  like  that  of  the  cushions.  On  the  edge  of 
this  sheet  is  the  inscription,  which  merely  relates  who  she  was  ;  the  letters 
are  cut  or  cast  with  singular  sharpness  and  beauty.  All  this  work  in  metal 
is  placed  upon  an  altar-tomb  of  stone  or  marble,  having  on  the  side  towards 
the  interior  of  the  chapel  six  shields  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
England  and  Ponthieu. 

The  marble  work  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  the  whole  of  the  metallic 
parts  of  the  tomb  is  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  when  five  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  it  was  first  placed  there.  Some  painting  and  ancient  iron-work  on  the 
outside,  that  are  seen  from  the  aisle,  have  nearly  perished.  Some  injury  is 
done  by  the  buildings  which  inclose  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth. 
They  obstruct  a  full  view  of  the  effigies. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  persons  employed  upon  this 
beautiful  work,  with  a  few  slight  particulars  of  the  expense  of  preparing  it. 

The  marble  work  was  executed  by  Richard  de  Crundale,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  building  of  the  Cross  at  Charing.  He  was  employed  upon  it 
in  1291,  in  which  year  he  received  £10  on  account  for  work  on  this  tomb 
and  on  the  Cross  at  Charing.  This  is  the  only  payment  I  have  seen  any 
account  of. 

The  statue  was  the  work  of  Master  William  Torell,  goldsmith,  whose 
name  will  probably  hereafter  be  ranked  high  in  the  catalogue  of  English 
artists.  In  1291  he  received  50  marks  for  work  on  the  Queen’s  image.  In 
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the  next  year  he  was  employed  on  two  statues,  one  of  the  Queen  and  the 
other  of  a  King,  for  which  he  received  in  several  payments  £35  and  3 7 
marks. 

The  “  metal  for  the  Queen’s  image,”  (I  translate  the  wTords  of  the  record) 
wTas  bought  of  William  Sprot  and  John  de  Ware,  to  whom  £50  and  after¬ 
wards  50  marks  were  paid  for  it.  Flemish  coin  was  bought  to  supply  the 
gold  for  the  gilding.  The  quantity  was  476  florins,  which  were  bought  at 
different  times  at  2 s.  6d.  each.  Sixty-eight  florins  more  were  bought  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  s  ame  purpose. 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  finished  by  Michaelmas  Term  1292,  when 
there  was  paid  to  Master  Thomas  the  carpenter  44s.  Ad.  for  timber  and  for 
making  the  scaffold  for  raising  the  image  of  the  Queen,  and  also  for  the 
herse.  Thomas  de  Hokynton,  or  Hoghton,  “  ingeniator,”  received  70s.  for 
making  a  cover  over  the  Queen’s  image  and  barriers  about  it.  Other  sums 
were  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Thomas  de  Leghton  received  £13  for 
iron  work.  Master  William  the  paviour  £7,  “  for  making  the  pavement  in 
the  church  of  Westminster  about  the  tomb.”  Nothing  appears  to  have  been 
omitted.  The  cover  which  protected  the  image,  and  which  was  probably 
removed  only  on  the  day  of  her  anniversary,  or  when  any  very  eminent 
person  visited  the  Confessor’s  shrine,  was  decorated  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
skilful  painter  of  the  time,  Walter  de  Durham,  who  received  a  small  sum  for 
his  labours  upon  it. s 

I  have  thus  laid  before  the  Society  all  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  on  a  subject  of  some  public  interest,  part  of  which  is  derived  from 
sources  which  till  lately  were  wholly  inaccessible.  But  before  concluding 
this  communication,  I  wish  to  make  one  observation  respecting  the  second 
statue  in  metal,  that  of  a  King,  on  which  Torell  was  engaged  when  he  wTas 
preparing  the  statue  of  Queen  Eleanor. 

A.s  no  name  of  the  King  is  mentioned  it  might  appear  that  the  King  then 
in  being  was  intended,  and  that  King  Edward,  while  he  was  preparing  this 
tomb  for  the  Queen,  was  preparing  a  similar  one  for  himself.  But  though  it 

s  The  four  mortices  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  sheet  of  metal  on  which  the  effigies 
lie  were  probably  intended  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  this  cover.  The  same  contrivance 
may  be  observed  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third. 
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can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  present  tomb  of  King  Edward  the  First 
is  but  a  fragment,  and  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  whole  design,  the  statue 
of  a  King  on  which  Torell  was  engaged  at  that  time  was  certainly  the  statue 
of  King  Henry  the  Third  on  the  tomb  next  to  that  of  Queen  Eleanor.  It 
is  in  precisely  the  same  style  of  art,  there  is  the  same  kind  of  circlet  on  the 
brow,  and  the  same  groove  for  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand. 1  But  the  fact 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  two  entries  in  certain  accounts  of  Hugh  de 
Kendal  of  money  received  by  him  for  houses,  rents,  and  tenements  which 
had  belonged  to  Jews,  sold  by  him  in  pursuance  of  a  writ  of  the  King  dated 
at  Asliridge  on  December  27,  1290.  In  these  accounts  he  claims  allowance 
for  40  marks  paid  by  him  to  Master  W.  Torell,  “  maker  of  the  image  of 
King  Henry,”  in  part  payment,  and  afterwards  of  a  small  sum  for  making 
a  scaffold  for  the  tomb  of  King  Henry.  I  add,  as  a  further  slight  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  that  Kendal  paid  £64  and  a  mark  to 
John  de  Bristol,  the  King’s  glazier,  for  making  glass  windows  in  the 
church  of  Westminster. 

t  This  statue,  like  that  of  Eleanor,  has  been  gilt.  The  face  is  evidently  intended  for  a 
portrait,  and  is  that  of  a  man  who  seems  to  have  known  care.  There  are  deep  lines  both 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  on  the  brow. 


ERRATUM. 


Page  176,  note,  line  7,  for  Burnet,  read  Burnel. 
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ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1840. 


We  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  on  the 
18th  day  of  March  1841,  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  their  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  December  1840,  having  examined 
the  said  Accounts,  together  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do  find 
the  same  to  be  just  and  true  ;  and  we  have  prepared  from  the  said 
Accounts  the  following  Abstract  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
for  the  information  of  the  Society  ;  viz. 


Balance  of  last  year’s  Account 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

965  13  10 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1840. 


By  annual  Subscriptions 


973  7  0 

193  4  0 


By  Admissions  of  Members  elected 

By  one  year’s  Dividend  on  £7>000  Stock  3  per  Cent.  Con¬ 


sols,  due  5th  July  1840 
By  Sale  of  Books  and  Prints 
By  Stamp  Duty  on  Bonds 


210  0  0 
142  4  0 

19  10  0 


By  Compositions  in  lieu  of  annual  Subscriptions 


1538  5  0 

378  0  0 


£2881  18  10 


DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1840. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

To  Artists  and  in  Publications  by  the  Society 

679 

14 

1 

For  Taxes  ...... 

24 

15 

101 

For  Salaries  ...... 

447 

10 

0 

For  Tradesmen’s  Bills,  for  House  Expenses 

107 

6 

6 

For  Insurance  ...... 

22 

11 

0 

For  Anniversary  Dinner  ..... 

28 

5 

0 

For  Postage,  Parcels,  Advertisements,  and  Petty  Cash 

65 

9 

8 

For  Collecting  Subscriptions  .... 

48 

0 

9 

For  Bond  Stamps  ..... 

16 

10 

0 

For  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings  on  Account 

21 

10 

6 

-  1461  13  4| 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1841  1420  5  5^ 


£2881  18  10 


Stock  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols  £7,000. 

Witness  our  hands  this  2nd  day  of  April  1841. 

(Signed)  MAHON. 

ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS. 
THOMAS  STAPLETON. 
ALBERT  WAY. 

The  Treasurer  reports  to  the  Auditors,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  advances  made 
by  him,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Vote  of  the  Society  on  the  1 7th  of  March  1831,  in 
aid  of  the  Subscriptions  for  the  publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  works,  the  actual  balance 
in  his  hands  on  the  1st  of  January  last  was  only  £898.  45.  4d.,  the  sum  of  £522.  Is.  Id. 
stated  in  his  last  year’s  Report  not  having  been  reimbursed  to  him.  The  expected 
publication  of  Layamon  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  reduce  the  amount  of  this  outlay.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Treasurer  has  the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  enabled,  after  providing 
for  the  probable  expenses  of  the  current  year,  to  make  an  immediate  purchase  of  £500 
Consols,  on  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  thus  increasing  the  Stock  of  the 
Society  to  £7,500,  being  an  addition  of  £1,000  consols,  since  the  audit  of  his  Accounts 
in  April  1839. 
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